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The  ORIGIN  of  LAWS,  ARTS, 
and  SCIENCES,  and  their  PRO-- 

n 

G  R.  E  S  S  among  the  moil  Ancien  t 

Nations. 


INTRODUCTION. 

:  o  • 

rpHE  more  we  advance  towards  the  times  which 

J  come  near  to  the  birth  of  Jelus  Chrift,  the 
more  does  ancient  hiftory  unfold  itfelf  and  he- 
come  clear.  Aha,  in  the  ages  on  which  we  are  going  to 
enter,  prefents  us  with  the  molt  finking  fpe&acles.  In 
them  we  fee  the  fall  of  the  four  powerful  empires,  of  the 
Aflyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Lydians. 

Egypt,  that  monarchy  fo  ancient  and  fo  celebrated,  be¬ 
gins  to  (loop  to  its  decline.  We  ihall  not  here,  however, 
lee  the  ruin  of  it  completed.  The  point  of  time  in 
which  Egypt,  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  Cambyfes  the  fon 
of  Cyrus,  beheld  the  fubverhon  of  its  throne,  and  became 
a  province  of  tiie  Perhan  empire,  belongs  to  ages  which 
arc  not  the  fubjedt  of  my  inquiries.  Of  this  time  therefore 
I  am  not  to  ipeak.  I  only  thought  proper  to  announce 
it. 

Upon  the  ruins  oi  all  thefc  different  kingdoms  arofe  the 
Perfian  monarchy,  a  nation  of  which,  till  this  time,  there 
is  no  notice  taken  in  antiquity.  The  rife  of  this  new  em¬ 
pire,  more  extended  and  more  formidable  than  any  of  which 
we  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  is  the  term  to  which  we  Ihall 
limit  our  difqulfitions. 

During  thele  ages,  there  is  lefs  of  grandeur  in  the  i- 
mages  which  Europe  prefents  us.  But  the  abolition  of 
monarchical  government  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
\  ou»  HI.  A  then 
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2  INTRODUCTION , 

then  formed  into  republics,  Lycurgus  and  Solon  giving 
laws,  one  at  Lacedaemon,  and  the  other  at  Athens,  are  ob¬ 
jets  by  fo  much  the  more  interefling,  as  this  epocha  is 
that  of  the  greatnefs  and  renown  which  the  Greeks  acquired 
in  ancient  hiftory. 

In  the  number  of  famous  events  belonging  to  the  ages 
we  are  going  to  run  over,  we  ought  alfo  to  reckon  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  a  city  which  feems  to  have  been  de¬ 
fined  to  fwallow  up  and  abforb  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
nniverfe.  Her  feeble  beginnings  prefaged  no  fuch  de¬ 
gree  of  power  as  Ihe  afterwards  attained.  It  was  by  Heady 
policy  and  unftiaken  courage  that  Rome  triumphed  over 
all  the  obftacles  that  appeared  to  oppofe  her  enlargement. 
This  alfo  is  an  objed  apart,  and  which  we  only  indicate. 

The  Romans  enter  not  into  the  plan  which  we  have  laid 
down. 


PART 


PART  III. 


From  the  eftablifhment  of  monarchy  among 
the  Ifraelites,  to  their  return  from  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity,  a  fpace  of  about  560 
years. 


book  I. 

Of  Government . 

IHa\c  referred,  for  this  third  and  laft  part  of  my  work, 
iuch  reflexions,  and  even  fuch  criticifms,  as  may  be 
made  upon  the  laws  and  government  of  the  different 
people  who  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  ancient  times.  So 
that,  alter  having  given  an  account  of  all  that  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  have  been  able  to  tranfmit  to  us  in  this  view,  I  fhall 
propofe  fome  refleXions,  as  well  on  the  particular  laws,  as 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  the  different  forms  of 
government  of  which  I  (hall  have  had  occaflon  to  {peak. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  fubjeX,  it  may  be  ufeful’to 
fpeak  a  little  of  the  ft  ate  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  ages  we  are- 
now  fui  veying.  Although  I  never  intended  to  treat  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  hiftory  of  this  people,  I  think  myfelf  obli¬ 
ged  to  indicate  at  leaft  the  revolution  that  was  then  made 
in  the  form  of  their  government,  and,  in  few  words,  to 

give  a  general  idea  of  the  charaXer  of  moft  of  their  fove- 
rcigns. 

The  Jews,  an  unsteady  and  fickle  people,  were  at  length 
wary  of  having  God  for  their  head,  and  for  their  imme- 
' la:c  anarch.  They  demanded  to  be  governed  external- 
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4  Of  Government. 

]y  by  a  king,  and  to  form  a  perceptible  monarchy  the  fame 
as  other  nations3.  It  pleafed  the  Supreme  Being  to  con- 
fent.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  innovation  happened 
nearly  at  the  fame  time  that  mok  of  the  towns  of  Greece, 
on  motives  not  very  clear  to  us,  ereked  themfelves  into 
republics.  Saul  was  anointed  King  of  Ifrael  the  lame  year 
that  Medon  was  eleked  archon  of  Athens b. 

The  Jews  had  fufficient  reafon  to  repent  of  the  novelty 
they  had  introduced  into  the  form  of  their  government. 
The  bad  conduct  of  their  kings,  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  at  lak  the  total 
ruin  of  the  nation,  were  the  juk  punilhments  of  their  incon- 
kancy.  If  the  names  of  David,  of  Solomon,  of  Jeholhaphat, 
and  Hezekiah,  are  reckoned  among  thofe  of  the  greatek 
kings  ;  it  is  with  horror  that  we  read  thofe  of  Rehoboam,  of 
Athalia,  of  Jehoram,  and  Manakeh.  The  hikory  of  the 
Jews  throughout  the  whole  æra  on  which  we  are  now  employ¬ 
ed,  is  aim  ok  one  continued  fcene  of  horrible  fpekacles, 
of  bloody  tragedies,  and  the  mok  unheard-of  crimes.  Im¬ 
piety  and  idolatry  triumphed  at  Samaria  almok  always, 
often  even  at  Jerufalem.  The  total  ruin  of  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria  was  the  firk  blow  that  this  people  felt.  Their 
iniquities  at  length  drew  down  upon  Jerufalem  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Mok  High.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  -inkru- 
tnent  of  the  Almighty  to  chakife  an  intractable  nation,  re- 
lapfing  at  every  moment  into  the  fame  faults. 

It  is  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  kingly  government 
of  the  chofen  people  began  and  ended  in  the  fpace  of  time 
now  under  confideration.  The  captivity  recalled  the  He¬ 
brews  to  theocracy.  At  their  return  from  Babylon,  they 
formed,  by  the  confent  and  under  the  protekion  of  the 
kings  of  Perlia,  a  fort  of  republic,  of  which  the  high  prick 
was  the  head  and  the  principal  adminikrator c. 

a  i  Sam.  c.  8.  v.  5.  b  Marfhajpn.  fecul  13.  p.  326.  &  34c. 

c  See  P.  Caîmet,  dilTert.  fur  la  police  des  Hébreux,  t.  3.  p,  10. 
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CHAP.  L 

Of  the  Affyrians, 


THE  A  (Tyrians,  of  -whom  we  have  To  long  loft  fight, 
are  at  length  about  to  ilTue  from  obfeurity  ;  yet  af- 
ler  but  juft  appearing  they  will  fall  again  into  oblivion,  ne¬ 
ver  more  to  emerge.  This  empire  is  yet  more  famous: 
by  its  fall  than  by  its  foundation.  We  are  almoft  as  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  events  which  occafioned  the  ruin  of  this  vaft 
monarchy,  as  we  are  of  thofe  which  gave  it  birth.  I  lhall 
oblerve  the  fame  method  with  regard  to  it  as  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  preceding  books  :  I  lhall  relate  only  whtt  lhall 
have  appeared  to  me  the  moft  probable. 

The  Allyrians,  after  having  held  the  empire  of  Afia  for 
many  ages,  began  to  lofe  ftrength  by  the  revolt  of  feveral 
nations.  The  Medes,  formerly  fubjeéted  by  Ninus d,  were 
the  firft  to  throw  off  the  yoke  e.  We  find  among  the  an¬ 
cients  fo  little  agreement  upon  thefe  fafts,  that  I  lhall  fay 
nothing  of  the  circumftances,  nor  of  the  particular  confe¬ 
rences  of  that  revolution.  Two  famous  empires  were 
formed  out  ol  the  dilmembered  parts  of  the  A  (Tyrian  mo¬ 
narchy,  that  of  the  Babylonians  and  that  of  the  Medes. 
Notwithftanding  this  blow,  the  throne  of  Nineveh  fubfift- 
ed  (till  fome  time  with  great  iuftre  f.  The  names  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  monarchs  who  filled  it  till  its  entire  definition, 
are  handed  down  to  pofterity.  We  know  of  their  ravages 
in  Judea.  The  facred  books  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
make  mention  of  it.  Profane  hiftorians  inform  us,  that, 
even  after  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  the  Alfyrian  monarchs 
were  ftill  very  powerful. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Thraortes,  king  of  the  Medes, 
having  declared  war  againft  the  Aflyrians,  perifhed  in  that 


d  Diod.  I  2.  p. 114. 
Juliin.  J.  i .  c.  3. 
f  Hcrodot.  1.  i.n  fC2. 


•  ITcrodot.1  r.r.05.  ;  Diod.  J.  2.  P.  137.  ; 
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enterprife  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops?.  The  fame 
author,  fpeaking  of  Sennacherib  whom  he  intitles  King  of 
the  Arabians  and  A  {Tyrians,  fays  that  he  marched  to  at¬ 
tack  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  h.  It  ap¬ 
pears  even  that  AlTaradon,  the  fon  and  fucceflor  of  Senna¬ 
cherib,  took  the  advantage  of  an  interregnum  of  eight  years 
which  happened  at  Babylon,  to  reunite  that  kingdom  to 
the  throne  of  Aflyria  ft  This  new  empire  fubfifted  thus  du¬ 
ring  54  years.  It  funk  at  laft  never  more  to  arife. 

Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  having  drawn  into  his  par¬ 
ty  Nabopolaflar,  governor  of  Babylon,  laid  fiege  to  Nine¬ 
veh,  took  and  entirely  demoliihed  it  *.  The  deftruclion 
of  Nineveh  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Aflyria.  It  was 
for  ever  deftroyed.  Even  the  name  of  it  was  loft.  From 
this  moment,  hiftory  makes  no  more  mention  of  the  Afiy- 
rians.  Their  monarchy  was  divided  between  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  and  the  Medes.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
626  before  the  Chriftian  æra  ft 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

" 

Of  the  Babylonians, 

r  jpHE  hiftory  of  the  fovereigns  of  Babylon  is  not  much 
A  better  known  to  us  than  that  of  the  monarchs  of 
Aflyria.  The  example  of  the  Medes,  who  {hook  off  the 


8  Herod.  1.  1. 95.  hL.  2,  n.  141. 

J  Here  is  the  proof.  It  is  certain,  from  fcripture,  that  Efarhaddon  fuc- 
ceeded  Sennacherib  his  father.  King  of  Aflyria.  2  Kings  c.  rq.  v.  37. 

Again,  we  find  Aifaradin  in  the  canon  of  Babylon,  compofed  by  Ptolomy- 
VV  e  iee  moieover,  that  the  reign  of  this  Aifaradin  had  been  preceded  by  an 
anarchÿ  of  eight  years  ;  from  which  I  am  led  to  fufpedl  that  the  Aifaradin  of 
Ptolomy  is  the  Efarhaddon  of  the  fcripture,  and  that  it  was  by  right  of  con- 
quell  that  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Babylon,  having  without  doubt  taken 
advantage  of  the  troubles  which  an  interregnum  of  eight  years  had  occafioned 
in  that  empire. 

k  Tobit,  c.  14.  v.  14.  edit,  of  the  LXX.  ;  Nahum,  c.  2.  v.  8.  10, 13.  c.  3. 
v.  7.  ;  Sophon.  c.  2.  v.  13. 15.  ;  Ezekiel,  c.  31.  v.  3*  and  following  ;  Herod  1  1 
n.  io6.  Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  1071.  ;  Alex.  Poly-hilt,  apud  Synccll.p.  210. 

1  See  the  hiftory  of  Judith,  by  F.  Mont&ucon,  p.  245, 
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yoke  of  the  Affyrians,  was  followed  by  many  other  people 
dependent  upon  that  crown  *.  The  Babylonians  were  not 
the  laft  to  take  advantage  of  the  ihock  which  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  had  given  to  the  power  of  the  AfFyrians. 
We  fee  that  foon  after  the  time  in  which  we  conjedure  that 
revolution  to  have  happened,  the  Babylonians  formed  a  fe- 
parate  monarchy  from  that  of  the  AfFyrians.  The  founder 
of  this  new  race  of  fovereigns  was  a  prince  named  Nabo- 
naffar  D.  He  it  is.  who  occafioned  that  famous  epoch  a, 
known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the  æra  of  Nabonaffar. 
It  anfwers  to  the  year  747  before  Jefus  Chrift. 

From  this  time  Babylon  had  always  its  particular  kings, 
independent  on  thofe  of  Affyria.  The  diftindion  of  the 
two  monarchies  is  exprefsly  marked  in  the  facred  records. 
We  find  a  Berodach-Baladan,  whom  the  feripture  intitles 
King  of  Babylon,  fending  ambaffadors  to  Hezekiah,  in 
the  time  of  Sennacherib  King  of  Affyria  °.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  related  how  Efarhaddon,  fovereign  of  Nineveh,  a- 
vailed  himlelf  of  an  anarchy  of  eight  years  into  which  Ba¬ 
bylon  had  fallen,  to  repoffefs  himfelf  of  the  ancient  do¬ 
main  of  the  monarchs  of  Affyria  r,  and  how  fome  time  af¬ 
ter,  Nabopolaffar,  fatrapa,  or  viceroy  of  Babylon,  being  in 
league  with  the  King  of  the  Medes,  deftroyed  Nineveh,  and 
overturned  the  Affyrian  empire  «».  After  that  event,  the 
Babylonians  exalted  themfelves  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
power.  Yet  their  glory  was  but  tranfitory.  After  88  years 
of  fplendor,  this  empire  was  deflroyed  by  Cyrus.  Baby¬ 
lon  was  then  confounded  in  the  vafl  Perfian  monarchy  to 
which  Cyrus  gave  birth. 

I  have  faid,  and  I  repeat  it,  the  hiflory  of  Affyria  and 
of  Babylon  is  known  to  us  fcarce  at  all.  Originally  dif- 
tind,  afterwards  united,  then  alternatively  feparate  and 
reunited,  thefe  two  empires  proceed  upon  the  fame  line. 
The  fame  events,  the  fame  obfeurity,  almofl  every  thin<* 


Herod.  1. 1.  n.  95. 

6  2  Kings  c.  2D.  v.  12.  ; 
«  ^'jpra,  ij)id, 


”  Canon.  Ptolrm.  aflren. 

2  Chron.  c.  32.  v.  31 .  r  Supra,  p.  6, 
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is  common  to  both  people.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  laws  and  of  their  cuftomsr.  We  want 
thofe  fads,  thofe  details,  which  alone  can  ferve  to  charac- 
terife  a  people,  and  make  known  their  politics,  the  geni¬ 
us  and  principles  of  their  government.  We  muft  content 
ourfelves  therefore  with  a  vague  knowledge,  too  uncer¬ 
tain  indeed  to  gratify  our  curiolity  fully,  but  which  is  ne- 
verthelefs  fufficient  to  give  us  a  very  great  idea  of  the  em¬ 
pires  of  Aftÿria  and  Babylon. 

In  effedt  it  is  certain,  that  the  Aftyrians  and  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  founded  in  Alia  two  the  moft  extenfive  monarchies 
of  antiquity.  The  holy  feripture  and  profane  hiftory  always 
fpeak  of  them  as  of  two  formidable  powers.  Befides,  what 
we  read  of  the  grandeur  and  opulence  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  is  a  very  folemn  evidence  of  that  degree  of  glo¬ 
ry  and  exaltation  to  which  thefe  two  empires  had  attain¬ 
ed.  Finally,  we  fee,  that,  amongft  both  thefe  people,  the 
arts  were  flourilhing,  and  the  fciences  greatly  cultivated. 
All  this  is  enough  to  allure  us  that  the  Babylonians  and 
Aftyrians  had  made  a  great  progreis  in  politics,  and  in  the 
art  of  government. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Me  des, 

t  * 

have  a  pretty  juft  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
V  which  political  government  was  eftablilhed  among 
the  Meues.  Thefe  people,  after  their  revolt  from  the 
kings  of  Aftyria,  did  not  immediately  form  a  monarchical 
body.  They  remained  fome  years  in  a  ftate  of  autonomy, 
as  Herodotus  calls  it r.  Haraffed  all  this  time  with  diften- 
fions  and  domeftic  miferies,  they  were  foon  obliged  to  calf 
a  general  council  to  deliberate  on  the  means  cf  reducing 
their  ftate  to  order,  and  introducing  civil  government. 


See  part  i.  b.  i.  c.  r.  art.  3* 
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They  could  think  of  no  better  way  than  electing  a  king. 
The  choice  fell  upon  Dejoces,  a  perfon  greatly  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  his  prudence,  his  equity,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
manners r. 

This  new  fovereign  conducted  himfelf  fo  as  to  juftify 
the  choice  of  the  Medes.  His  firft  care  was  to  annex  to 
the  dignity  of  king  whatever  external  marks  might  height¬ 
en  the  luflre  of  it,  and  to  fecure  his  perfon  from  inful t 
and  from  outrage.  He  began  by  commanding  that  they 
ihould  build  him  a  houle  worthy  of  a  fovereign.  He  him¬ 
felf  laid  out  the  ground,  and  caufed  it  to  be  lined  with 
good  fortifications.  He  then  demanded  guards  for  the 
iafety  of  his  perfon.  The  Medes  obeyed,  the  palate  was 
railed  upon  the  fpot,  and  in  the  manner  that  Dejoces  had 
ordered,  and  his  guards  were  chofen  by  himfelf  u. 

After  having  taken  all  proper  meafures  for  the  fafety  of 
his  perfon,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  Dejoces 
next  applied  himfelf  to  the  provilion  of  civil  policy.  Till 
his  acceflion  to  the  crown,  the  Medes  had  lived  difperfed 
in  fmall  towns  and  villages,  remote  and  feparate  from  each 
other*.  Dejoces  commanded  them  to  build  a  city  which 
fhould  be  large  enough  to  contain  a  confiderable  number 
of  families.  In  order  to  engage  them  to  this,  he  made 
them  fenlible  of  the  advantage  of  dwelling  in  a  place  forti¬ 
fied  and  fecured  from  the  infults  of  an  enemy.  They 
ebofe  a  fituation  in  which  art  had  only  to  allith  nature. 
The  city  was  foon  built.  It  is  that  which  was  known  a- 
mong  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Ecbatana.  It  was  en- 
compafled  with  feven  walls.  The  innermoft  incloled  the 
palace  of  the  king,  and  there  his  treafurers  were  depolit- 
ed  y. 

As  foon  as  the  city  was  fit  to  receive  inhabitants,  Dejoces 
obliged  a  part  of  the  Medes  to  fettle  in  it.  He  then  gave 
all  his  attention  to  draw  up  laws  and  to  maintain  order  and 
civil  policy  throughout  his  dominions.  Ashe  had  to  deal 
with  a  ferocious  people,  from  whom  he  had  every  thing  to 


*  Ibid,  and  following. 

*  Ibid.  n.  96. 
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fear,  he  thought  no  precaution  too  much  to  inspire  thenl 
with  fear  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  throne.  Perfuaded 
that  the  more  fubjedts  are  kept  at  a  diflance,  the  more  re* 
fpedl  they  avili  pay  their  fovereigns  %  he  raifed,  fo  to 
fpeak,  a  wall  of  reparation  between  him  and  his  people. 
He  ordered,  that  none  lliould,  prefen t  themlelves  before  the 
King,  without  being  introduced  by  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  and  no  per  foil  was  allowed  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
Thofe  even  who  had  the  privilege  of  approaching  him,  were 
not  to  laugh  or  to  fpit  in  his  prefence  a.  All  affairs  were 
managed  by  the  interpofition  of  third  perlons.  It  was 
from  the  centre  of  his  palace  that  Dejoces  faw  all  that  palled 
in  his  dominions.  Law-fuits  were  dilculfed  before  him  by 
writings  only  ;  and  when  he  had  given  judgment,  it  wTas  alfo 
in  that  manner  that  he  notified  it  to  the  parties.  Above 
all,  he  applied  himfelf  Ifeadily  to  the  flridf  adminihration 
of  julfice.  He  aller  ted  the  authority  of  the  laws  by  the  mofl 
fevere  and  mold  rigorous  piinilhments,  judging  nothing  more 
elfential  to  the  fupport  of  an  infant  flare.  As  foon  as  he 
was  informed  of  any  injury  done,  he  caufed  the  aggreflor  to 
be  brought  before  him,  and  impofed  a  penalty  proportioned 
to  his  fault.  For  this  purpofe,  he  had  perfons  of  confidence 
appointed  in  all  his  provinces,  who  had  their  eyes  upon  the 
great,  and  made  their  reports  to  him  when  the  weaker  fort 
were  opprefled  b. 

It  appears  by  what  we  have  faid,  that  the  government  of 
the  Medes  was  purely  monarchical.  The  condudl  of  Dejoces 
gives  us  the  idea  of  a  great  politician.  I  do  not  know  how¬ 
ever,  that  every  part  of  it  deferves  approbation.  We  can¬ 
not  but  commend  the  meafures  he  had  taken  to  give  to 
royalty  an  exterior  appearance  capable  of  finking  the  ima¬ 
gination,  and  proper  to  infpire  his  new  lubjedh  with  an  idea, 
that  their  fovereign  was  a  being  different  from  other  men. 
it  was  to  be  feared,  that  too  great  familiarity  mi  Hit  have 

7  Major  e  longin quo  <ve nit  revertntia.  Tacit. 

3  Herod  !.  i .  n.  99.  In  the  'Indies  it  is  not  permitted  to  fpit  in  the  pniace 
et  the  king.  Voyage  of  Le  El  une,  p.  t8z. 

a  ïietod  Li.  n, 100. 
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drawn  him  into  contempt,  and  have  given  room  for  plots 
againft  an  authority  yet  in  its  infancy.  But  can  we  equally 
approve  the  afFedlation  of  keeping  himi'eli  always  ihut  up  in 
his  palace,  and  rendering  himfelf  in  iome  fort  invihble?  a 
conduct  which  has  been  but  too  much  imitated  by  the  eaitera 
monarchs.  It  was,  as  is  faid  by  a  lublime  genius  or  our  times, 
the  very  worft  courfe  thefe  monarchs  couid  have  taken. 
They  wanted  to  procure  reverential  awe  to  themlelves,  but 
they  procured  it  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  not  to  the  king. 
They  fixed  the  attention  of  their  fubjedts  to  a  certain  throne, 
and  not  to  a  certain  perfon.  That  invifible  power  wliicii 
governs,  is  always  the  fame  for  the  people.  Let  ten  kings 
be  dethroned  and  murdered,  one  after  another,  they  are 
fenfible  of  no  difference.  It  is  as  if  they  had  been  governed 
fucceflively  by  lpirits c. 

I  know  not  whether  vTe  ought  to  impute  to  Dejoces  one 
of  the  mod  capital  defects  which  can  be  objected  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  government  eflablithed  among  the  Modes.  'Flic 
power  of  a  legiflatoris  imperfect  when  he  lias  not  the  power 
of  abrogating  a  law  which  he  had  the  power  oi  making. 
Such,  however,  were  the  hounds  of  the  iovereign  authority  a- 
mong  the  Medes.  Having  once  publiilied  an  edffl,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  change  or  to  revoke  it  J.  I 
cenfure  equally  another  cuflom  of  thefe  people,  that,  of 
confiding.the'education  of  their  monarchs  to  women  only, 
and  to  eunuchs c  ;  a  cuilom  always  practifed,  and  {till  in  ule 
in  the  eaft. 

For  two  hundred  years,  the  Median  throne  fuhufled  with 
con fider able  fplendor.  It  then  fubmitted  to  the  fortune  of 
•Cyrus,  and  was  ablbrbcd  in  the  v alt  monarchy  of  the  Per¬ 
il  ans. 


'Lettres  Perfanes,  let.  <  Dan.  c  6.v.  15. 

e  Plato  dt  leg.  1,  3.  p.  Hi 5. 
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Of  the  Egyptians. 

F  Rom  the  time  of  Sefoftris  to  that  of  Bocchoris,  that  is 
to  fay,  for  near  nine  hundred  years,  Egypt  furnilhes 
nothing  for  the  prefen t  objedt  of  our  refearches.  Not  that 
in  that  time  it  had  buffered  any  fatal  blow  or  diminution. 
We  fee  by  Homer  and  by  Herodotus,  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  Egypt  was  very  flourilhing  f.  The  holy 
icripture  gives  us  the  fame  idea  of  it  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
and  his  fucceffors  s.  But  we  have  no  particulars  remaining, 
either  of  the  events  which  happened  in  Egypt  during  thefe 
nine  ages,  or  of  the  adtions  of  the  monarchs  who  occupied 
that  throne  during  this  long  interval  h. 

The  reign  of  Bocchoris  puts  an  end  to  this  obfcurity. 
This  prince  has  deferved  an  honourable  place  in  hiftory 
front  the  wifdom  of  his  inftitutions.  The  Egyptians  have 
put  him  into  the  number  of  their  legihators  n  This  is 
making  a  grand  elogium;  for  in  all  that  long  fucceflion  of 
kings  which  occupied  the  throne  from  the  deluge  to  the 
time  that  Egypt  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Perhans, 
there  are  only  five  whom  the  Egyptians  have  honoured  with 
the  title  of  leglilators,  Mneves,  Saziches,  Sefoftris,  Boc- 
choris,  and  Amahs*.  Hiftory  haspreferved  nothing  relating 
to  the  laws  of  the  two  firft  of  thefe  monarchs1.  As  for 
Sefoftris,  I  have  elfewhere  given  a  very  circumftantial  ac- 

f  OdylT.L  4.;  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  112.  &c.  e  1  Kings  c.  9.V  .  î6. 
h  We  know  only  that  Shifhak  pillaged  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  in  the  time  of 
Rehoboam . 

1  Diod.  1.  r.p.  ic6,  k  Diod.  ibid. 

1  See  what  we  have  fa'ul  of  Mneves,  part  1.  b.  1.  art.  4.  p.  45*  -All  that  we 
know  of  Saziches  is,  that  he  added  fome  particulars  to  the  eft ablifhed  laws, 
and  that  he  applied  him felf  to  the  improvement  of  the  worfhip  of  the  gods. 
Diod  1.  1.  p.  106.  We  do  not  lb  much  as  know  in  what  age  this  prince  may 
have  lived. 
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count  of  the  political  inftitutions  attributed  to  this  prince  m. 
It  remains  only  therefore  that  I  lay  before  the  reader  what 
I  have  been  able  to  colle#  upon  the  laws  of  which  Bocchoris 
and  Amafis  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  authors.  I  lhall  fpeak 
alfo  of  fo  me  other  love  reigns  whole  regulations  have  reach¬ 
ed  to  us,  although  thefe  princes  have  not  been  put  into 
the  number  of  thofe  whom  Egypt  fpecially  regarded  as  her 
legillators. 

Bocchoris,  a  wife  and  able  prince  n,  but  of  a  harlh  and  fe- 
vere  charaéter  °,  mounted  the  throne  about  762  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift.  It  is  he  who  is  laid  to  have 
regulated  the  rights  of  the  fovereign,  and  all  that  regards 
the  form  of  contra&s  and  of  covenants!’.  To  him  alfo  arc 
attributed  the  firft  laws  on  commerce  s.  They  ordained 
that  whoever  ihould  deny  that  he  owed  a  fum  of  which  the 
lender  could  produce  no  written  proof,  Ihould  be  free  from 
the  debt  upon  taking  an  oath.  As  for  thofe  who  lent  their 
money  upon  fecurity,  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  the 
in  te  re  ft  amount  higher  than  the  principal. 

Till  the  time  of  Bocchoris  the  laws  of  Egypt  impowcr- 
ed  a  creditor  to  imprifon  his  debtor  r.  We  know  that  Se- 
foftris,  on  his  acccflion,  paid  the  debts  of  a  great  number 
of  people  detained  in  prifonat  the  fuit  of  their  creditors  f. 
Bocchoris  abrogated  that  cuftom.  He  permitted  the  cre¬ 
ditor  to  feize  only  the  goods  of  his  debtor  for  payment,  but 
forbade  perfonal  arrefts,  and  actions  againft  the  body  of  the 
debtor  {.  Solon  had  this  law  in  view  when  he  eftablidied  at 
Athens  what  was  called  the  Scifatfbia  ;  a  law  which  took 
from  the  creditor  the  power  of  compelling  payment  by  fei- 
zing  the  body  of  the  debtor0.  Diodorus  Sicilicnfts  adds, 
that  the  other  legillators  of  Greece  were  blamed,  for  that 
having  prohibited  a  man  who  had  lent  a  fum  of  money  to 
another,  from  feizing  his  arms  or  his  plough,  they  yet  pér- 

»’  See  part  2.  I.  1.  chap.  2.  n  Diod.  1.  t.  p.  to5.  ®  Plut.  f.  2.  p.  529.  E. 

!'  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  ic6.  *)  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  9?.  r  Diod.  ibid. 

>  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  63.  t  Diod.  ibid.  p.  90. 

u  Diod.  1.  i.p.  9?.  ;  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  86.  D. 
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mitted  him  to  feize  the  man  himfelf  for  payment  of  his 
debt  *. 

Bocehoris  had  fo  much  excelled  in  that  part  of  government 
which  regards  the  administration  of  juftice,  that  many  of 
his  ordinances  and  décidons  fubfifted  and  were  fliil  obfer* 
ved  even  when  the  Romans  were  matters  of  Egypt  y. 

Next  to  Bocehoris  I  fnall  place  Afychis,  of  whom  Hero¬ 
dotus  gives  us  a  law  refpeéting  loans  which  is  lingular  e- 
nough.  We  have  fpoke  el fc where  of  the  care  which  the 
Egyptians  took  to  embalm  their  dead,  and  of  their  general 
cuftom  of  preferving  them  in  apartments  deftined  to  that 
ufe  z.  To  favour  commerce  by  facilitating  credit,  Afychis 
made  a  law  which  permitted  them  to  give  the  bodies  of 
their  fathers  in  pledge  for  money  borrowed3.  But  by  the 
fame  law  it  was  provided,  that  the  debtor  ihould  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  honours  of  fepulture,  if  he  happened  to  die 
without  having  taken  up  this  precious  pledge  b.  We  fhall 
be  fenfible  of  the  efficacy  of  this  puniffiment,  if  we  call  to 
mind  what  has  been  faid  elfewhere  of  the  light  in  which 
the  funeral  rights  were  confidered  by  the  Egyptians  c. 

Soon  after  the  time  ofthefe  monarchs,  Egypt  experienced 
one  of  thofe  cataflrophes  to  which  all  Hates  are  expofed. 
It  was  invaded  by  Sabacos,  Ring  of  Ethiopia,  who  poileffed 
himfelf  of  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  fifty  years  d.  This  re¬ 
volution  was  only  tranfitory.  That  prince  giving  up  his 

2  Diod.  p.  oo. 

y  Diod.  p.  ic6. 

2  Diod.l.  i.  p.  io2.  ;  Lucian,  deluflu,  n.2t.  t.  2.;  Joan.  Damafcen.  orat.i. 
p.  932.  de  imag.  p.  7T4. 

a  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  136.  b  Herod,  loco  citato.  c  Part  1.  b.  i. 

A  Herod-,  art.  4.  p.  55.  n.  137.  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  75. 

If  we  may  believe  Julius  African  ns,  Sabacos  fucceeded  immediately  to 
Bocehoris,  whom  he  took  and  caufed  to  be  burnt  alive.  Afud  Syncell.  p.  74» 
Diodorus  places  the  reign  of  Sabacos  a  long  time  after  that  of  Bocehoris,  1.  1 . 
p.  75.  Herodotus,  whofe  luIYage  is  of  fo  great  weight  in  all  that  concerns  E- 
gypt,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  Bocehoris,  and  makes  Sabacos  reign  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Anyfis  the  fucceflor  of  Afychis,  Î.  2.  n  137-  Some  modern  chrono¬ 
logies  believe,  that  the  Afychis  of  Herodotus  and  the  Bocehoris  of  Diodorus 
are  one  and  the  fame  perfon  under  two  different  denominations.  This  is  one 
of  thofe  critical  queftions  which  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  clear,  muchlefsto 
deçidç. 
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con  que  ft  of  his  own  accord,  abdicated  the  throne,  and  re¬ 
turned  into  Ethiopia.  Sabacos  may  with  juftice  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  legiflators  of  Egypt.  Naturally  of  a  mild 
and  humane  character,  he  abolilhed  capital  punilhments, 
and  ordained  that  fuch  criminals  as  were  judged  worthy  of 
death,  fliould  be  employed  in  the  public  works.  He  thought 
that  Egypt  would  draw  more  profit  and  advantage  from  this 
kind  of  punifhment,  which  being  impofed  for  life  appeared 
equally  adapted  to  punilh  crimes  and  to  reprefs  them  e. 

Some  time  after  Sabacos,  Pfammetichus  mounted  die 
throne.  This  prince  made  a  confiderable  change  in  the 
ancient  maxims  of  the  government.  Till  that  time  other 
nations  were  barred  accefs  to  Egypt f.  At  the  city  of  Nau- 
crates  only  they  were  allowed  to  land  and  trade  The 

Egyptians  even,  if  we  believe  ancient  writers,  were 
accuftomed  to  kill  or  make  Haves  of  all  the  ftrangers  they 
caught  upon  other  parrs  of  their  coafts  *.  Pfammetichus 
laid  down  very  different  maxims.  He  opened  his  ports  to 
nie  commerce  of  ad  nations,  favoured  navigation  in  his 
leas,  and  granted  all  forts  of  privileges  to  all  perfons  who 
chofe  to  fettle  in  Egypt*.  This  prince  was  fond  of  the 
Greeks,  and  protected  them  in  a  particular  manner.  He 
owed  his  prefervation  and  re-eftabiilhment  to  the  Ionians 
and  the  Carians  k.  Not  content  with  recompenfing  them 
liberally,  he  determined  to  fettle  them  in  his  dominions; 
and  for  their  encouragement,  he  diftributed  among  them 
confide: abie  heritages  of  land  J.  He  even  gave  them 
young  Egyptian  children  to  be  brought  up  under  their  tui¬ 
tion,  v.ith  orders  to  teach  them  the  Grecian  language 
1  cammeticuus  went  (fill  farther;  he  would  have  the  princes 
hE  chihli  en  educated  in  the  Grecian  manner  n,  and  even 

allied  himfelf  by  treaty  with  the  Athenians  and  other  ftates 
of  Greece  °. 


'  Herod.  Diod.  loci  s  citai. 

[  H^rod  1.2.n.,5J.;  DiodJ.i.p.  73.  ;  Strabo,  !.  17.  p.  1142. 

V  -ro  '  1  o  ”*  ' ?9*  "  Dl°  1  ?•  78‘  &  ‘  JDiod.  ibid. 

1  ^rof  1  2.n.  152.  r53..;  Diod.  1.  i.p.  77. 

.  "*  '53-  *’  Diod-  p-  7*.  m  Diod.  ibid.  «  Diod.  ibid. 

D  loJ.  1.  2.  n.  15.}.  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  78, 
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Amafis,  one  of  the  fucceflors  of  Pfammetichus,  conduced 
himfelf  upon  the  fame  principles.  He  conferred  many  be¬ 
nefits  upon  the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  an  eflablilhment 
in  the  city  of  Naucrates.  Such  of  them  even  as  came  to 
Egypt  only  to  traffic,  were  in  certain  places  allowed  to 
ere#  altars  and  temples  p. 

By  the  wifdom  of  his  government,  Amafis  merited  a  place 
in  the  number  of  the  Egyytian  legifiatovs  9.  He  is  faid  to 
have  made  new  regulations  for  the  repartition  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  even  to  have  given  the  finiiliing  ftroke  to  the 
form  of  the  government  r.  Under  his  reign  Egypt  was 
perfectly  happy,  and  was  reckoned  to  contain  twenty  thou- 
fand  cities,  all  very  populous f.  To  maintain  order  among 
fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  inhabitants,  Amafis  made  a 
law  of  which  we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  wifdom. 
This  law  obliged  every  individual  to  make  a  declaration  e- 
very  year  before  the  governor  of  the  province,  of  his 
name,  his  profeffion,  and  the  means  of  his  fubfiflence.  Wno- 
ever  failed  in  the  fatisfa&ion  of  this  law,  or  made  a  falfe 
declaration,  whoever  could  not  make  it  appeal  tiiat  he 
fupported  himfelf  by  honeft  means,  was  punifhed  with 
death  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  fay,  that  Solon  borrowed 
this  law  from  the  Egyptians,  and  eftabdfhed  it  at  Athens u  j 
Avhere,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  ftill  fubfifled  m  all  its 
force/  But  other  authors  with  more  juflice,  and  on  better 
grounds,  attribute  the  eftablifhment  of  this  law  to  Draco  x, 
anterior  to  Solon  by  fome  years.  This  law  was  alio  in  ufe 
among  lèverai  other  nations  z. 

Amafis  ought  to  be  conftdered  as  the  laft  fovereign  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  monarchy.  Nay,  if  we  believe  Xenophon, 
he  was  himfelf  fubjedted  by  Cyrus  z.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  rehm  of  Pfammenitus,  his  ion,  that  Cambyfes  over- 


p  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  178. 

q  Diod.l.  i.p.  106.  r  D:oi.  ibid.  r  Herod.  1 .  2.  n.  17-. 

This  faft  appears  tome  much  exaggerated.  See  the  memons  deTievoux, 

Tannarv  1 752,  p.  30.  &  31  • 

t  Hei-od.  Î .  2.  n.  1 77-  ;  Diod.  1. 1 .  p.  88.  u  Loco  at. 

*  See  Mardi,  p.  594-  595- 

7  see  Perizon.  ad  jfcliaa.  var.  hid.  1. 4. ,c.  1 .  p.  3^-  z  Mardi,  p  •  5S8. 
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turned  the  throne  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  that  this  re¬ 
nowned  and  flourilhing  country  became  only  a  province  of 
the  vafl  Perfian  empire.  Egypt  never  retrieved  this  mor¬ 
tal  blow.  That  kingdom  palled  fucccffively  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Thefe  events  are 
only  pointed  at  here.  Their  recital  belongs  to  ages  beyond 
the  limits  that  I  have  preferibed  myielf. 

In  Ipeaking  ol  the  civil  inilitutions  and  politics  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  have  hitherto  contented  myielf  with  relating 
fads  limply  as  I  found  them  in  ancient  hiftorians.  Now 
that  I  think  I  have  already  laid  before  the  reader  every 
thing  belonging  properly  to  that  object,  it  is  time  to  pro- 
pofe  fome  refledions  on  the  political  conllitution  and  laws 
of  that  monarchy. 

All  antiquity  is  agreed  in  heaping  eulogies  on  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  for  the  wiidom  of  their  government*  The  molt  re¬ 
nowned  perlonages  ol  Greece,  thole  whofe  parts  and  pru¬ 
dence  are  the  molt  boafted,  travelled  into  Egypt,  to  in- 
Itrud  themfelves  in  the  laws  and  cultoms  of  that  nation  a. 
The  Grecian  legillators  drew  from  that  fource  their  rules 
and  principles  of  government b.  Modern  writers  have  not 
only  adopted  the  fudrage  of  the  ancients  ;  they  have  even 
gone  beyond  them  in  the  matter  :  nothing  can  equal  the 
idea  they  give  us  of  Egypt.  According  to  them,  this  coun¬ 
try  leems  to  have  been  once  inhabited  only  by  fages.  Wc 
could  not  receive  a  more  plealing  image  from  a  republic 
of  philofophers.  But  is  not  this  pidure  rather  too  highly 
hnilhed  ?  Ought  we  not  to  bate  a  little  oh  the  high  opinion 
commonly  entertained  of  the  politics  of  the  Egyptians,  and  * 
of  the  wifdom  of  their  laws  ?  We  fliould  examine  into  this 
without  partiality  and  without  prejudice. 

Among  the  number  of  laws  for  which  the  Egyptians 
have  deferved  fo  much  praife,  I  certainly  lhall  not  place 
that  concerning  thieves.  They  were  ordered  to  inrol  their 
names  under  a  chief,  and  to  carry  diredly  to  him  whatever 

a  Diod.  1.  I.  p,  79.  8?.  107. 

b  Ibid.  8c  p.  ioo.;  Ifccrat.  in  Bufirid.  p.  3:9.  ;  Strabo,  1.  10.  p.  738.  D.  ; 
Plut.  t.  1.  p.  4r.  F. 

.  -  V ol.  Ill,  C  they 
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they  fhould  fteal.  Every  one  was  fure  to  recover  the  goods 
he  had  loft,  provided  he  could  defcribe  the  number  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  them,  and  fix  upon  the  time  and  place  where  the 
theft  was  committed.  A  fourth  of  the  value  was  left  with 
the  corps  by  way  of  ranfom  c.  This  regulation  which  does 
no  great  honour  to  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  has 
been  attempted  to  be  excufed.  The  legiilator,  fay  they, 
finding  that  he  could  not  prevent  dealing,  wanted  to  fur- 
nilh  his  countrymen  with  an  eafy  expedient  for  recovering 
what  had  been  ft  ole  from  them  d.  But  if  we  cannot  en¬ 
tirely  root  out  that  wicked  propenlity  of  mankind  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  goods  of  their  neighbour,  at  leaft  we  ought  not 
to  authorile  it  ;  and  fureiy  this  law  had  a  dire#  tendency  to 
it.  Thieves  were  not  only  fecure  of  impunity,  but  of  re¬ 
ward  alfo. 

The  Egyptian  policy  may  be  taxed  upon  a  better  foun¬ 
dation  with  the  exorbitant  power  they  had  buffered  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  priefts.  Judges  of  the  nation  and" 
mafters  of  all  affairs  *,  they  poffeffed  both  temporal  and 
fpiritual  authority.  The  fovereign  himfelf  was  in  fome  fort 
fubordinate  to  them.  His  conduft  from  day  to  day  was 
fubjeft  to  their  cenlure  ;  and  they  had  alfo  the  right  of  giving 
him  advice  and  of  direfting  all  his  aftions.  This  is  not  all  : 
by  the  primitive  conftitution  of  the  monarchy,  the  throne 
of  Egypt  was  hereditary  ;  but  it  fometimes  happened  that 
the  reigning  family  became  ex  tin  ft,  and  in  that  cafe  the 
crown  was  made  eleftive.  The  choice  of  the  new  monarch 
was  limited  ;  they  were  obliged  to  take  him  either  from  the 
body  of  priefts,  or  from  the  ft  ate  military  :  if  the  choice  fell 
upon  one  of  the  laft,  he  was  obliged  immediately  to  procure 
admiffion  into  the  facerdotal  order  But  a  prieft  in  the 
like  circumftance  had  no  fuch  obligation  to  the  military 
order  ;  io  great  a  veneration  had  the  Egyptians  for  their 
priefts,  the  foie  depofitaries  of  the  laws  and  of  the  fciences 
of  the  nation. 

,c  X>iod.  1.  i.p.93.  ;  A,  Gellius,!.  iî.c.\8.p.  540.541,  a  piod.  l.i.p.Qj: 

*  See  parti,  b.  1.  art.  4.  f  Diod.  1.  i.p.  81.84, 

a  Plato  in  polit,  p.  550,  B.  ;  Plut.  t9  2,  p.  354» 
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We  mud  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  if  we  do 
not  perceive  the  inconveniencies  of  fuch  a  maxim.  So 
much  power,  fuch  battering  didinâions  could  not  but  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  fovereign  authority,  and  infpire  the  priefts 
with  contempt  for  the  reft  of  the  nation,  a  contempt  which 
muft  neceflarily  prove  detrimental  to  the  date.  Herodotus 
gives  us  a  very  finking  example  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Setlion, 
pried  of  Vulcan,  who  was  eledled  king  fome  time  after  Sa- 
bacos  s. 

Sethon  was  fcarce  well  fettled  on  the  throne,  when  lie 
beg  an  his  ill  treatment  of  the  military,  as  if  he  lhould  never 
have  occalion  for  their  fervice,  and  even  went  fo  far  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  heritages  of  land  granted  them  by  the 
kings  his  predeceftbrs h.  Sethon  had  foon  caufe  to  repent 
a  condutft  fo  imprudent.  Sennacherib,  King  of  Aflyria, 
turning  his  arms  againd  Egypt,  there  was  found  not  a  man 
among  the  nobles  or  the  military  date  who  would  take 
arms.  Sethon  faw  himfelf  reduced  to  make  head  againd  the 
enemy  with  an  army  raifed  in  hade,  and  compofed  of  arti- 
fans,  workmen,  and  people  of  the  rneaned  profefTioiis  He 
had  been  ruined,  if  Sennacherib  had  not  got  news  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Tirhakah,  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  marching 
to  the  fuccour  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  k. 
The  prieds,  whofe  intered  it  was  to  make  the  mod  of  an 
event  which  feemed  to  judify  the  conducl  of  Sethon,  did 
not  fail  to  give  out,  that  Sennacherib  was  repulfed  by  a  mi¬ 
raculous  voice.  They  even  invented  a  fable  which  attributed 
all  the  glory  of  it  to  Sethon  l9  but  which  is  not  worth  exa¬ 
mining.  This  example  is  fufficieiit  to  fhew  the  bad  effedts  of 
the  too  great  privileges  and  didin&ions  enjoyed  by  the 
priefts  in  Egypt. 

I  go  on  to  the  mod  important  article  of  the  Egyptian  po¬ 
litics.  The  whole  people  was  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  clades  Profelfions  wrere  hereditary  in  every  family; 

*  Herod.  I.  2.  n.  14.  b  L.  2.  n.  14.  «  Id.  ibid. 
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the  foil  being  obliged  to  embrace  that  of  his  father  ».  The 
two  principal  bodies  of  the  date,  the  military  and  facerdotal, 
were  kept  fo  feparate  and  didindt,  that  a  perfon  of  the  facer- 
dotal  race  could  not  enter  into  the  military  date,  and  reci¬ 
procally  no  perfon  of  a  military  family  could  be  admitted 
into  the  order  of  the  prieds  ».  This  inditution  has  been 
much  praifed.  I  am  very  far  from  palling  fuck  a  judgment 
on  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  one  of  the  mod  blameable 
and  mod  pernicious.  As  we  have  here  under  confideration 
an  effential  point,  a  principle  highly  intereding  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  fupport  of  Hates,  it  were  good  to  examine  and 
difcufs  with  attention  the  advantages  and  inconveniencies 
which  may  refult  from  the  edablilhment  of  profelfions  here¬ 
ditary  in  families. 

4  It  may  be  alledged  in  favour  of  hereditary  profelfions, 
that  we  make  that  bed  which  we  have  always  feen  made, 
and  which  has  employed  us  folely  from  our  infancy;  we  ac¬ 
quire,  of  confequence,  a  much  greater  facility  of  excelling 
in  an  art  ;  every  one  adds  his  own  proper  experience  to 
that  of  his  ancedors;  by  which  means  every  art  and  every 
fcience  mull  certainly  be  carried  to  the  highed  degree  of 
perfection.  Befides,  this  cuftom  extingulhes  all  inordinate 
ambition  ;  every  one  remains  content  in  his  dation,  and  ne¬ 
ver  defires  to  quit  it  by  afpiring  to  a  rank  of  more  elevation. 
Thefe  are  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  hereditary  profelfions  ; 
at  the  lird  glance,  we  are  inclined  to  favour  them.  I  think, 
neverthelefs,  that  thefe  reafonings  are  more  fpecious  than 
folid.  Placing  the  matter  in  a  truer  light,  we  ih all  fay, 
that  fuch  an  inditution  is  entirely  contrary  to  found  politics, 
and  to  the  fundamental  maxims  of  fociety. 

That  noble  ambition  which  is  the  animating  foul  and 
fubfiding  principle  of  dates,  can  never  be  found  in  countries 
where  profelfions  are  hereditary.  This  is  the  way  to  de- 
droy  all  emulation.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  every  man 
will  exercife  his  own  profelfion  the  better,  for  that  he  can¬ 
not  leave  it  to  embrace  another.  I  albert,  that  he  will  exer- 

**  Illid,  M  Diod.  1,  i .  p0  84. 85» 
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cife  his  profeflion  the  better,  when  by  excelling  in  it  he 
may  hope  to  attain  to  another  more  elevated.  Befides, 
who  does  not  fee  that  genius  and  talents  are  fettered  by  this 
maxim  ?  Such  a  one  may  be  naturally  unqualified  for  the 
profefiion  to  which  he  is  doomed,  who  perhaps  would  have- 
excelled  in  another  had  the  choice  been  referred  to  hisdifpo- 
fition.  Tliefe  reflections  might  be  carried  much  farther  ; 
but  as,  in  fuch  fort  of  queftions,  experience  proves  more  than 
reafoning,  let  us  caft  our  eyes  upon  thofe  nations  who  have 
diftinguiflied  themfelves  the  molt  by  the  lights  of  their  mind, 
and  by  the  extent  of  their  knowledge.  We  lhall  fee,  that 
it  is  not  among  the  nations  where  profefiions  were  heredi¬ 
tary,  tlTat  the  arts  and  fciences  have  made  the  greateft  pro- 
grefs. 

This  cuftom  did  not  prevail  in  Greece  ;  yet  what  a  diffe¬ 
rence  there  is  between  the  productions  of  the  Greeks  and 
thofe  of  the  Egyptians?  Let  the  admirers  of  ancient  Egvpt 
extol  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  thofe  enormous  maffes  for 
which  it  is  dill  famous.  I  lhall  do  juftice  to  the  grandeur  of 
thofe  undertakings,  and  to  the  folidity  of  their  execution.  I 
admire  the  pyramids  and  obelilks,  when  I  confider  the  ex- 
penfe,  the  patience,  and  the  indefatigable  labour  which  the 
conftruClion  of  thefe  monuments  mull  have  coft;  but  I  am 
not  equally  touched  with  the  tafte  and  genius  of  the  artifts. 
I  lhall  fay  the  fame  thing  of  the  fciences  of  which  the 
Egyptians  may  have  given  the  firfl  tinfture  to  the  Greeks,  but 
which  thefe  laft  carried  to  a  point  at  which  they  never  arrived 
in  Egypt.  A  parallel  between  the  Romans  and  Egyptians 
is  not  lefs  unfavourable  to  the  latter,  although  the  arts  and 
fciences  are  by  no  means  the  moft  lhining  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  chara&er  *. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  nations  that  fubfiff  at  prefent, 
and  make  the  fame  companion  among  them.  Two  famous 
Rates  prefent  themfelves  in  Afia  ;  the  Indians  and  the 

'■*  f  f  ►  •  r  *  /  f  |  è  *•  v  st  • 
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Chinefe.  In  the  Indies,  the  Ton  is  obliged  to  follow  the 
profeffion  of  his  father  In  China  it  is  otherwife  p.  I  am 
not  more  a  partifan  of  the  Chinefe  than  another,  and  I  am 
very  far  from  looking  upon  them  in  the  light  in  which  fome 
authors  would  place  them.  Neverthelefs,  we  muff  allow, 
that  none  of  the  Afiatics  can  be  compared  with  them  ;  and 
that  the  arts  and  fciences  are  far  enough  from  being  as 
flouriffiing  in  the  Indies  as  they  are  in  China.  I  might 
bring  in  the  Arabians  in  fupport  of  my  affertion,  if  I  want- 
*ed  to  enlarge  upon  the  matter;  but  I  fnall  clofe  it  with  affirm¬ 
ing,  that  not  one  nation  can  be  cited,  who  kept  their  pro- 
feffions  hereditary,  and  at  the  fame  time  didinguiffied  them¬ 
felves  by  talents  and  by  knowledge.  I  fay,  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  inftitution  is  only  fit  to  contrad  the  genius,  and  to 
arreft  it  in  the  progrefs  it  would  otherwife  make.  This  is 
moreover  the  leaf!:  of  the  grievances  which  refult  from  here¬ 
ditary  profeffions.  We  ffiall  make  it  appear,  that  the  like 
maxim  mud  infallibly  draw  on  the  ruin  of  a  date  where  it 
has  place. 

Daily  experience  proves,  that  families  multiply  unequally 
in  all  countries.  It  may  happen,  that  one  tribe  may  multi¬ 
ply  to  infinity.  In  that  cafe,  thofe  who  compofe  it  having 
only  one  and  the  fame  trade  to  fubfid  by,  will  fall  into  po¬ 
verty,  and  will  become  not  only  ufelefs,  but  even  chargeable 
to  the  date.  On  the  other  hand,  many  ufeful  and  eflential 
arts  are  in  danger  of  being  lod  by  the  decay  of  the  tribes 
who  are  the  depofitaries  of  them.  Befides,  new  neceffities 
and  new  difcoveries  are  condantly  giving  birth  to  new  arts. 
How  fhall  thefe  arts  be  cultivated  in  dates  where  every  fami¬ 
ly  is  attached  to  a  certain  profeffion  ?  It  will  be  neceffary 
then  at  every  turn  to  create  new  tribes,  and  affign  new  ranks. 
Finally,  there  are  arts  which  abolifli  themfelves  by  our  be¬ 
ing  experimentally  convinced  of  their  little  utility.  What 
will  then  become  of  the  families  which  were  the  depofitaries 
of  them?  and  how  will  they  be  able  to  fubfid  and  maintain 
themfelves  ? 
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However  great  thefe  inconveniencies  may  be,  there  are 
dill  others  of  much  more  dangerous  confequence. 

What  is  the  principal  end  of  fociety  ?  It  is  union  and  con¬ 
cord  amongft  its  members.  Thefe  ineftimable  advan¬ 
tages  can  never  be  found  in  (fates  where  profeflions  are  he¬ 
reditary,  and  attached  to  certain  families.  This  fort  of  divi- 
hon  produces  invincible  averfion,  very  different  from  luch 
fentiments  as  fpring  from  difference  of  rank  only,  a  difference 
which  excludes  not  reciprocal  attachments  between  inferiors 
and  fuperiors.  A  body  of  men  united  and  attached  from  their 
infancy  to  one  certain  profeffion,  know  and  efteem  only 
that  profeffion,  and  regard  all  others  with  a  fovereign  con¬ 
tempt.  From  whence  arife  innate  hatred,  indelible  jealoufy, 
and  mutual  difdain  among  all  the  members  of  the  (fate. 
Mutual  good-will,  mutual  deference,  and  one  common  inter- 
elf,  are  the  prop  andbaffs  of  every  kind  of  government  ;  all 
motives  to  which  are  deffroyed  by  this  wretched  policy.  It 
renders  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens ufelefs  to  each  other. 
It  adfs  in  diredt  contradiction  to  the  intention  of  fociety  ;  the 
end  ol  which  is  to  unite  the  minds  of  the  perfons  compofing 
the  ffate,  and  to  bring  them  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren, 
and  as  members  ol  one  and  the  fame  body.  It  (upprefles 
the  mo  If  falutary  eifedfs  which  men  ought  to  draw  from  the 
neceiiity  and  habitude  of  living  together.  In  fuch  (fates 
every  one  regards  as  an  alien,  as  a  kind  of  enemy,  a  man 
of  another  tribe  than  his  own.  Let  us  take  one  example 
more,  and  judge  of  the  pad  by  the  prefent. 

In  all  times,  the  people  of  the  Greater  India  have  been 
divided  into  different  cafes  or  tribes.  In  all  times  profef¬ 
fions  have  there  been  hereditary  in  families,  and  the  tribes 
have  never  been  permitted  to  contradf  alliances  with  each 
other  9 .  What  is  the  effedf  of  this  fatal  policy?  Every 
tribe  has  its  own  language,  its  own  religion,  ufages,  cuftoms, 
and  particular  laws  r.  There  are  as  many  temples  or  pagods 

S  Diod.1.2.  p.153. 154':  Strabo,  1.  15.  P.J029.  1033.;  Arrian,  de  Ind.  p.  530. 
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as  there  are  tribes  ;  no  communication,  no  relation,  all  is 
feparate  and  peculiar.  Eachpagod  is  fervedby  the  minifters 
of  its  own  tribe f .  Every  trade  is  confined  to  its  own  cafte,  and 
can  be  exercifed  only  by  thole  whole  parents  pro  felled  it*. 
.A  man  of  an  inferior  cafte,  whatever  merit  he  may  have,  can 
never  rife  to  one  fuperioru.  The  fciences  are  inaccefiible 
to  every  tribe  but  that  of  the  Bramins  and  the  Rajas  *.  Two 
men  of  different  caftes  may  not  eat  together,  approach  each 
other,  nor  converfe  familiarly  y.  They  often  come  to  blows 
on  the  fubjefit  of  precedency  2.  One  cannot  conceive  to  what 
excelles  the  human  mind  may  be  carried  by  fuch  prejudi¬ 
ces  and  fuch  infatuation  3.  There  is  fuch  a  cafte  held  lo  low 
and  contemptible,  that  thofe  belonging  to  it  dare  not  look 
a  man  in  the  face  who  is  of  a  cafte  fuperior  If  they  did  take 
that  liberty,  he  would  have  a  right  to  kill  them  on  the 
fpot b.  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  the  divifion  of  the  people 
into  different  daffies,  and  the  hereditary  profeffions,  produced 
as  bad  effects  in  Egypt  ;  but  if  the  confequence  was  the  fame, 
as  is  very  probable  c,  what  fhall  we  think  of  the  wifidom 
and  forefight  of  their  firft  legillators? 

There  was  a  fault  ftill  more  effiential  in  the  conflitution 
of  the  Egyptian  government.  Marriages  were  permitted  be¬ 
tween  brothers  and  fillers d.  That  cuftom  is  entirely 'con¬ 
trary  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  good  policy.  It  could 
be  neceffiary  only  when  the  earth  was  void  of  inhabitants 
and  needed  peopling  ;  but  ought  to  have  been  aboliflied  as 
fioon  as  mankind  began  to  multiply,  and  political  focieties 
to  be  formed.  By  the  light  of  reafon  alone,  moft  legifla- 
tors  perceived  the  inconveniencies  which  moft  refiult  from 
marriages  between  brothers  and  fillers.  They  were  fenfible, 
that,  without  intermarriages,  each  family  would  form  a  fe¬ 
parate  and  independent  body  in  the  ft  ate,  by  which  means 

*■  ï 
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all  ties  of  common  interefl  muff  neceiïarily  be  loofened. 
The  Chinele  proceed  upon  much  wifer  maxims  than  did  the 
Egyptians.  The  laws  of  China  not  only  forbid  the  marriage 
of  brothers  and  fitters  ;  they  do  not  even  permit  alliances  in 
the  fame  family,  be  the  affinity  ever  lb  dittant*.  This  is 
a  very  prudent  law,  and  founded  on  the  truett  policy.  It 
avas  ettabliihed  not  only  to  unite  all  the  fubje&s  in  one 
common  intereft,  but  alfo  to  prevent  any  particular  family 
from  combining  and  forming  confederacies,  a  fort  of  union 
which  is  always  prejudicial  to  a  ttate. 

What  the  partifans  of  the  Egptians  moll  efteem  in  the 
character  and  genius  of  that  people,  is  their  attachment  to 
their  cuttoms  and  their  refpeett  for  their  laws.  They  have  be¬ 
llowed  the  greatett  praifes  on  their  conttancy  in  obferving 
them,  and  their  ftri&nefs  in  permitting  no  deviation  from  the 
primitive  uiages  of  the  monarchy.  The  introduction  of  a 
novelty  was,  lay  they,  a  prodigy  in  Egypt.  All  was  done  by 
precedent  f.  The  Egyptians  difdained  to  borrow  any  thing 
from  other  nations  s. 

Cei  tain  however  it  is,  that  the  Egyptians  can  deferve 
no  peculiar  eulogium  on  this  account.  It  is  a  principle  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  eaftern  nations.  We  know,  that  the  Orien¬ 
tals  are  ttridtly  attached  to  their  proper  cuttoms,  and  never 
change  them.  Their  ways  of  thinking  and  a&ing  are  the 
fame  they  ever  were.  Befides,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  and  the  potttion  of  climates  have  a  con- 
fiderable  influence  on  the  characlerittic  humour  of  a  people. 
The  always  uniform  temperature  of  Egypt  is  the  caufe  of 
the  lolidity  and  conttancy  of  the  inhabitants.  It  remains  to 
inquire  whether  this  virtue  puthed  to  excels,  may  not  be¬ 
come  a  vice. 

_  We  cannot  reflect  too  much,  nor  take  too  many  precau¬ 
tions  before  we  tamper  with  the  ancient  con ttitutions  of  a 
ttate,  and  attempt  any  alterations  ;  this  fcruple,  however, 
ought  to  have  its  bounds.  It  is  certain,  from  experience, 
that  a  law  may  have  been  very  good  at  one  time,  yet  ceafc 
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to  be  fo  at  another,  and  even  become  a  grievance..  It  is  e- 
qually  true,  that  there  are  laws  whole  bad  tendencies  time 
only  can  difcover.  Circumftances  change,  and  it  then  be¬ 
comes  neceffary  to  change  the,  political  fyftem  alto,  to 
aboli lh  the  ancient  laws,  and  to  fubftitqte.  new  ones  in  their 
places.  It  is  impoffible  that  the  fir  ft  legillator  lhould  have 
forefeen  every  thing.  Why  lhould  we  not  avail  ourfelves 
of  ufeful  difcoveries  made  in  other  climates  ?  Is  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  lefs  value  becaufe  it  is  not  our  work?  Or  ought 
that  motive  to  prevent  our  appropriating  it,  when  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  may  reluit  from  it  are  evident?  In  a  word, 
a  rigid  attention  to  the  obfervation  of  ancient  laws,  and 
refped  for  antique  cuftoms,  ought  never  to  extend  fo 
far  as  to  reflrain  the  efforts  of  genius  and^  imagination. 
Time  only  can  give  perfection  to  arts  and  fciences.  I\ev 
liohts  are' acquired  every  day,  and  every  day  our  views  are 
redlified  and  extended.  Experience  lays  open  the  eirors 
and  abfurdities  of  ancient  pra&ices.  It  is  then  the  part  of 
£0od  policy  to  reform  the  old  and  erroneous  ufages,  and 
to  invent  and  eflablilh  more  fuitable  methods  in  .their 
room  This  neverthelefs  is  what  could  not  be  done  in  E- 
evpt.*  Conltantly  tied  to  the  obfervance  of  primitive  cu¬ 
stoms,  they  were  not  permitted  to  deviate  from  them  on, 
any  Jccafion  ;  the  laws  exprefsly  forbade  it*.  _ 

The  effeft  of  this  pernicious  manner  of  thinking  has  been 
fuel,,  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  oriental  nations  have 
made  no  proficiency  in  any  kind  whatioevei .  Tney  have 
drawn  no  improvement  or  advantage  from  their  frequent 
commerce  with  the  Europeans,  but  always  limited  and 
bound  to  their  ancient  ufages,  they  are  the  lame  juft  now 
that  they  were  3000  years  ago.  I  think  the  reafon  0  * .  hs 
mav  be  found  in  what  I  have  formerly  faid  on  the  eftablil  i- 
jnent  of  hereditary  profeflions  in  families.  If  they  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  introduaion  of  new  arts,  they  muft  have  created 
new  tribes,  and  fuffered  the  depofitaries  ol  their  ancient 

knowledge  to  perilh  with  want. 
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Notwithftanding  the  defects  which  we  have  here  taken 
notice  of  in  the  Egyptian  politics,  we  muff,  however,  do 
juftice  to  thefe  people,  and  acknowledge  that  thefe  imper¬ 
fections  are  inade  amends  for  by  many  excellent  maxims, 
and  admirable  principles,  fuch,  in  a  word,  as  are  fufftcient 
to  make  us  conceive  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  their  le- 
gillaturs. 

The  Egyptians  were  certainly  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  trueft  maxims  of  government.  This  grave  and  ferious 
nation  eafily  comprehended,  that  the  true  end  of  politics  is 
to  make  the  people  happy,  and  that  they  can  only  be  fo 
in  proportion  as  they  are  infpired  with  fentiments  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  gratitude.  With  this  view,  the  attention  of  the 
legiflatune  was  turned  to  conciliate  mutual  refped  among 
the  citizens,  and  to  im profs  them  with  a  juft  and  ready- 
knowledge  of  their  relative  duties.  Hence  thofe  fevere 
laws  againft  murder,  adultery,  and  rapes,  and  all  thofe 
regulations  invented  and  eftablifhed  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
citizens  againft  each  other  Hence  that  infinite  refpeCt  ’ 
they  paid  to  old  men.  The  youths  were  obliged  to  rife 
at  their  approach  and  yield  them  every  where  the  firft 
place  k.  In  fine,  the  legiflature  took  care  to  carry  the 
rules  of  civility  to  the  greateft  extent  Thefe  were  fo  many 
civil  and  political  ties  invented  to  reftrain  licentioufnefs, 
and  maintain  peace  and  good  order  among  the  citizens  ; 
they  were  fo  many  expedients  adapted  to  inculcate  fweet- 
nefs  of  temper,  and  capable  of  preferving  union,  by  banifh- 
mg  all  the  vices  which  proceed  from  harfh  and  unpolifhed 
characters. 

From  the  fame  principle  are  derived  the  laws  relating 
to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  cuftom  of  embalming  and 
depofiting  them  in  magnificent  fepulchres,  and  that  of  re¬ 
garding  the  dead  body  of  a  father  as  the  fureft  pledge  for 
the  debt  of  his  fon  m.  All  thefe  inftitutions  tended  to 
nourilh  filial  love  and  veneration  for  parents.  They  who 


1  See  pjrt  i.  book  1.  art.  2. 
k  Jleiod.  \.  z.  n.  8:>. 


1  Ibid. 
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Bad  fo  great  a  refpecl  for  their  fathers  when  dead,  muff 
certainly  have  treated  them  with  deference  when  alive. 
That  glory  which  is  allowed  the  Egyptians  of  being  the 
in  oft  grateful  of  all  men®,  demonftrates  the  juftnefs  of  the 
meafures  which  the  legiflators  had  taken  to  ingrave  that 
virtue  in  the  hearts  of  their  people. 

But  there  is  one  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians  which  deferves 
all  the  praifes  we  can  poffibly  bellow  ;  it  is  that  of  bringing 
the  memory  of  the  dead  into  judgment,  and  making  the 
lives  of  the  deceafed  pafs  a  rigorous  examination  before 
the  honours  of  fepulture  were  decreed  them.  The  trial 
was  held  in  public.  It  was  the  people  who  decided 
and  pronounced  fentence  0  ;  and  certainly  there  could  not 
on  fuch  occafions  be  a  more  competent  judge.  This  was 
an  excellent  method  for  keeping  the  whole  nation  in  their 
duty,  the  kings  themfelves  not  being  exempt  from  it. 
Hiflory  prefents  us  with  no  cuflom  more  prudent  or  more 
politic,  tending  to  infpire  the  citizens  with  the  nobleft 
fentiments  of  honour  and  virtue.  Maxims  like  this  have 
always  been  the  foundation  of  fuch  empires  as  are  known 
to  have  fubfifted  the  longed:  time,  and  with  the  greateft 
glory. 

CHAP.  V, 

Of  Greece. 

I  Have  already  indicated  in  the  preceding  volume  a  pan 
of  the  revolutions  which  Greece  underwent  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ages  which  are  now  under  confideration. 
There  we  faw  how  the  return  of  the  Heraclidæ  into  Pelo- 
ponnefus  had  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  different 
principalities  of  that  part  of  Europe  r.  It  mult  be  remem¬ 
bered  alfo,  that  about  the  fame  time  Thebes  and  Athens, 
whole  government  had  hitherto  been  monarchical,  changed 
it  into  the  republican  9.  There  were  dill  other  commo- 

1 

«  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  101 .  0  Ibid,  p.  84.., Î03.  • 

p  See  part  2.  book  1.  c.  3.  art.  6.  a  Ibid. 
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tions  in  Greece.  Some  kingdoms  which  had  been  formed 
originally  came  to  an  end,  and  fome  new  ones  were  raifed. 
Many  cities,  after  the  example  of  Thebes  and  Athens, 
erefted  themfelves  alfo  into  republics r.  The  hiflory  of 
all  thefe  different  dates  is  not  equally  interefting. 

We  may  affirm,  that  the  knowledge  of  that  of  Athens  and 
of  Lacedaemon  only  is  of  any  importance.  Thefe  two  cities, 
by  means  of  the  afcendant  and  fuperiority  they  acquired  in 
Greece,  directed  the  motions,  and  even  modelled  the  geni¬ 
us  of  the  whole  nation.  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  the 
leaders  in  all  the  principal  events  in  which  the  Greeks 
were  concerned  :  infomuch  that  if  we  carefully  lfudy  the 
hiflory  of  thefe  rwo  cities,  we  fhall  be  perfectly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  character,  genius,  and  politics  of  the 
Greeks.  I  fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  laying  open 
the  Athenian  and  Spartan  principles  of  government,  with 
examining  the  form  of  it,  and  pointing  out  the  differences 
between  the  governing  maxims  of  thele  two  republics. 

ARTICLEL 

Athens. 

A  Lthough  the  Athenians,  like  all  the  other  dates  of 
Greece,  were  originally  governed  by  kings,  never 
any  people  were  more  drongly  inclined  to  democracy. 
The  power  of  their  kings  redrained  nearly  to  the  mere 
command  of  the  armies,  was  nothing  in  time  of  peace1". 
Plutarch  obferves,  that  in  Homer’s  catalogue  of  the  Grecian 
forces  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  the  poet  didinguifhes  the 
Athenians  by  the  name  People  «.  Yet  at  that  time  they 
were  governed  by  a  king  *.  Homer,  by  tlîis  didinâiûn, 
undoubtedly  intended  to  make  known  the  bent  of  the 
Athenians  towards  democracy,  and  give  us  to  underdand  that 

r  P  au  fan.  1.  i.c.  4?.  p.  to?. 

1  See  part  2.  book  i.  art.  7.  *  Iliad.  1. 2.  v.  54. ;  Plut.  inTfiel.  p.  it.  D. 

*  Mneftheus  was  then  their  king»  who  had  taken  the  crown  from  Thefeus. 
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the  principal  authority  redded  in  the  people.  Upon  the 
death  of  Codrus,  a  difference  which  arofe  among  his  chil¬ 
dren*  furniffied  the  Athenians,  weary  of  monarchical  go¬ 
vernment,  with  a  pretext  to  abolifh  it. 

Codrus,  the  prince  who  fo  generoufly  facrificed  him- 
felf  for  his  people,  left  two  children,  Medon  and  Nileus u. 
Medon  was  the  elded,  and  in  that  right  ought  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  ;  but  Nileus  oppofed  it,  under  pre* 
tence  that  Medon  /being  a  cripple,  fuch  a  deformity  de¬ 
graded  the  majedy  of  the  throne  x.  The  Athenians  refer¬ 
red  the  decifion  of  this  difference  to  the  oracle  of  Delphos, 
The  Pythian  priedefs  pronounced  in  favour  of  Medon,  and 
adjudged  him  the  crown  y. 

This  decifion  which  confirmed  the  right  of  Medon, 
ought  to  have  removed  all  obdacles  ;  but  either  the  people 
/  had  no  regard  for  it,  or,  which  is  mod  likely,  the  fenfe  of 
the  oracle  had  an  ambiguity,  which  the  Athenians  inter¬ 
preted  fo  as  to  favour  their  inclination  to  abolifh  monar¬ 
chy  z.  Be  that  as  it  will,  they  took  occafion  from  thence 
to  change  the  form  of  their  government,  and  fupprefs  the 
royal  authority.  Jupiter  was  declared  foie  monarch  of 
Athens a.  For  the  government  of  the  date  they  chofe  ma- 
gidrates  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Archontes .  Me¬ 
don  had  no  advantage  but  that  of  being  honoured  with  that 
dignity.  The  fird  Archontes  were  perpetual.  He  who  was 
inveded  with  that  office,  held  it  for  life  b. 

This  new  form  of  government  fubdded  331  years.  But 
the  Athenian  people,  who  were  fond  to  excefs  of  liberty 
without  bounds,  looked  upon  the  perpetual  archontate  as  too 
lively  an  image  of  royalty.  Refolved  to  abolilli  even  the 
ffiadow  of  it,  they  reduced  the  exercife  of  the  archontate 
to  ten  years  c. 

This  redu&ion,  however,  did  not  produce  tranquillity* 
•Jealoufy  and  the  natural  inquietude  of  the  Athenians  re- 
prefented  that  fpace  of  ten  years  as  too  long  and  dangerous. 

w  Paufafi.  1.  7.  c.  2 .init,  s  Ibid.  -v  Ibid. 

2  See  JVIarfliam.  p,  340.  *  Ibid.  blbid.  c  Ibid. 
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With  a  view  of  oftener  refuming  the  authority  which 
they  reluctantly  intruded  to  their  magidrates,  this  difT> 
trudful  people  thought  fit  to  abridge  the  time  of  their 
functions,  and  at  lad  they  reduced  the  term  of  the  archon- 
tate  to  one  year  only  d. 

Thefe  revolutions  expofed  Athens  to  the  greated  calami¬ 
ties.  A  power  fo  limited  as  that  of  the  archontes  was  infuffi- 
cient  to  redrain  redlefs  {pints,  become  jealous  to  excels  of 
liberty  and  independence.  Factions  and  broils  arole  eveiy 
day,  and  all  concord  was  at  an  end  c.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  exactly  what  was  the  form  of  government  at 
Athens  till  the  time  of  Solon.  Ancient  authors  have  not 
explained  themfelves  precilely  on  this  fubjedt.  We  find 
nothing  in  their  writings  which  can  give  us  a  clear  idea  of 
it.  It  is  very  probable,  that,  for  the  internal  government 
and  prefervation  of  the  date,  they  obferved  mod  of  the 
laws  by  which  Athens  was  governed  in  the  time  of  their 

Kings f . 

Athens  was  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  mud  have  drawn  on 
its  total  ruin.  Misfortunes  indrudt.  The  Athenians 
perceived  that  the  date  could  not  fublid  amidd  the 
troubles  and  diffenfions  which  didraCled  it.  They  then 
conlidered  how  to  check  that  fpirit  of  independence  which 
polieiTed  the  *  citizens.  For  this  important  work  they  cad 
their  eyes  on  Draco,  an  illudrious  perfonage,  of  known 
wifdom  and  probity,  and  well  verfed  in  divine  and  human 
laws  e.  They  intruded  him  with  authority  necedary  to  re¬ 
form  the  date,  and  to  publith  fuch  laws  as  might  remedy 
grievances  which  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to. 
As  the  name  of  Draco  is  found  in  the  lid  of  the  Archontes, 
we  may  believe,  that  it  was  during  his  magidracy  that  he 

undertook  to  reform  the  republic. 

We  do  not  find  that  before  Draco  the  Athenians  had  any 
body  of  laws  reduced  into  writing  h.  They  might  indeed 

d  ibid.  «  Plat,  in  Solon,  p. 84-  85.  f  Sec  Paufan.l.  4-  c.s.fubfin. 

t  A-  G^lllus,  i.  ( .  c.  i&.  h  Jofeph.  adverl.  Appion.  1.  2.  c.  6. 
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have  had  written  laws  but  they  had  not  compiled  them, 
nor  formed  a  code  of  them.  The  adminiftration  of  the 
laws  was  fo  uncertain,  that  almoft  all  the  judgments  were 
arbitrary.  They  had  not  even  fpecified  what  actions  were 
criminal,,  and  what  punifhment  fliould  be  inflidled  on  thofe 
who  committed  them  k.  Draco  may  be  regarded  as  the 
firft  legiflator  of  Athens  ». 

He  was  of  a  hard  and  auftere  chara&er.  His  fe  verity  was 
extreme,  and  making  no  diftin&ion  between  offences,  he 
punifhed  with  death  the  flightful  fault,  equally  with  the 
moff  enormous  crime  m.  Draco  renewed  alio  the  law  which 
ordered  profecutions  againft  things  inanimate,  when  they 
had  occafioned  the  death  of  any  one  ».  Being  afked  why 
he  decreed  capital  punilhment  for  all  forts  of  faults  ;  be- 
caufe,  anfwered  he,  the  fmallefl  appears  to  me  worthy  of 
death,  and  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  other  punifhment 
for  the  greateft  Herodicus  faid  of  the  laws  of  Draco, 
that  they  feemed  lefs  the  work  of  a  man  than  of  a  dragon, 
alluding  to  the  name  of  the  legiflator  r.  Demades,  a  fa¬ 
mous  orator,  chara&erifed  them  very  well,  when  he  faid 
they  were  not  writen  with  ink,  but  with  blood  q.  Ariffotle 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  great  account  of  them, 
(ince  he  fays  that  they  were  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their 
cruelty  r.  There  remains  nothing  of  the  laws  of  Draco, 
except  fome fcattered  fragments  indifferent  authors C  We 


do  not  find  that  this  legiflator  changed  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  government f.  He  only  conflicted  a  new  court 
called  the  Epheîes  u.  This  tribunal  compofed  of  fifty-one 
judges,  chofen  amongft  thofe  of  the  greateft  diftindion 
ntheftate,  became  the  chief  tribunal  of  Athens.  They 


1  Demofthenes  fpeaks  of  a  law  of  Thefeus  wrote  upon  a  pillar  of  ftone.  In 
ÎÜeaeram,  p.  673.  C. 

k  See  part  2.  book  1 .  art.  8.  1  A.  Gell.  1.  r.  c.  18. 

m  Plut,  in  Sol.  p.  87.  E.  B  Ibid.  «  Ibid, 
r  AU  ft.  vhet.  1.  2.  c.  23.  p.  579.  B .  a  Plut,  locofupr*  tit. 

r  Polit.  1.  2.  e.  12.  p.  337.  C. 

f  Thyfius  has  made  a  collection  of  them,  apud  Gropov.  thef.  Gr.  antiq. 
t,  5-  ■  '' 

Arift.  locQcit .  u  Pollux,  1.  8,  c.  10.  fegm,  124.  125. 
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appealed  to  them  from  the  décidons  of  all  the  other  jurif- 
diedions,  as  the  foie  judges  in  the  lad  refort.  This  great 
luftre  of  the  Ephetes  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Areo¬ 
pagus  humbled  by  Draco,  refumed  its  ancient  fplendor 
under  Solon. 

The  laws  of  Draco  were  too  violent  to  fubfid  long,  if  they 
had  been  finally  executed  ;  the  law  would  have  deflroyed 
more  citizens  than  the  (courges  of  heaven,  or  the  fword  of 
the  enemy.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  foften  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  them;  and  the  extreme  feverity  of  thefe  laws  led 
into  the  oppofite  excels,  licentioufnefs  and  impunity.  Fac¬ 
tions  and  di vidons  were  renewed  with  greater  force  than 
ever.  They  relapfed  into  their  fird  troubles.  The  republic 
fplit  into  as  many  parties  as  there  were  different  forts  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  Attica  x.  They  were  ready  to  come  to  the 
word  extremities.  In  this  danger  they  had  recourfe  to  So-' 
Ion,  who,  by  his  rare  qualities,  and  particularly  by  his  great 
moderation,  had  acquired  the  affedtion  and  veneration  of 
the  whole  city  y.  They  prefled  him  to  labour  the  ceflatiou 
of  difeord,  by  taking  upon  himlelf  the  management  of  pu¬ 
blic  affairs. 

Solon  hefitated  long  before  he  would  charge  himfelf  with 
a  commillion  of  fo  much  difficulty z  ;  at  length  he  was  eleded 
Archon,  without  the  form  of  drawing  lots  as  in  other  elec¬ 
tions  a,  and  with  unanimous  conlent  they  named  him 
fovereign  arbiter  and  legillator  of  Athens  b. 

Solon,  inveded  with  abfolute  authority,  and  mader  of 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens,  applied  himfelf  drenuouf- 
ly  to  reform  the  government  of  Athens.  He  conduced 
himfelf  with  all  the  firmnefs  and  prudence  requifite  in  a 
datefman.  Although  he  knew  perfectly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  evil,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  correct  cer¬ 
tain  abufes  which  appeared  too  drong  to  be  remedied.  He 
undertook  no  changes,  but  fuch  as  he  hoped  to  make  the 
Athenians  relifli  by  means  of  reafon,  or  force  them  to  accent 
by  the  weight  ol  authority,  wifely  tempering,  as  he  laid 

i 

*  Plut,  in  So!,  p.  85.  y  Pin*,  it  id.  *  Plut.  Ibid. 

*  lian.  var.  hifh  !.  3.  c.  ic.  b  He  red.  1.  i .  n.  n.  29,  ;  Plut.  p.  87.  E, 
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himfelf,  force  with  lenity.  Thus  being  afked,  whether 
the  laws  which  he  had  given  the  Athenians  were  the  bed 
which  could  have  been  prefcribed  them  ?  yes,  fays  he,  the 
bed  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving  c. 

Solon  began  with  repealing  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except 
thofe  which  regarded  murderers d.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
police  of  the  date,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  didribution  of  offices, 
dignities,  and  magidracies.  He  left  them  alt  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich,  whom  he  didributed  into  three  different  claffes 
relative  to  their  different  abilities.  Thofe  whole  revenue 
amounted  annually  to  five  hundred  meafures,  as  well  of 
grain  as  ©f  dried  fruits  and  drinks,  compofed  the  fird  clafs. 
In  the  fécond  were  ranked  fuch  citizens  as  had  three  hun¬ 
dred,  and  could  maintain  a  horfe  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
third  were  placed  thofe  who  had  two  hundred c.  The  fourth 
and  lad  clafs  comprehended  all  hirelings,  and  fuçh  as  lived 
by  theiiTabour  f. 

The  citizens  of  this  clafs  were  never  admitted  into  offices. 
Solon  gave  them  only  the  right  of  voting  in  the  public  alfem- 
blies.  This  privilege,  which  at  the  beginning  appeared  of 
little  confequence,  became  in  the  end  very  confiderable, 
and  rendered  the  people  abfolute  maders  of  affairs,  feeing 
the  greater  part  of  law-fuits  and  differences  ivere  brought 
back  to  the  people  by  right  of  appeal  from  all  the  fentences 
of  the  magidrates.  Befides,  as  the  laws  of  Solon  had  the 
defecd  of  being  written  with  much  obfeurity,  they  perpetual¬ 
ly  wanted  explanation;  and  the  public  ademblies  had  the  foie 
right  of  determining  whatdenfe  ought  to  be  given  them*. 
It  was  alfo  in  thefe  ademblies,  that  the  greated  affairs  of 
the  date  were  decided,  fuch  as  peace  and  war,  treaties,  the 
regulation  of  the  finances,  &c. 

Thus  the  conditution  of  the  government  of  Athens  was 
purely  demqcratical  ;  that  is,  all  the  authority  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  h.  It  appears,  that  Solon  was  fenfiblç 

c  Plut,  in  Sol.  p.  86.  C.  d  Ælian.  var.  hid.  L  8.  c.  to.  ;  Plut.  p.  87.E. 

e  Arid,  polit.  1.  2.  c.  12.  f  Plut.  p.  87,  E.  fi  Arid.  Plut,  lociscii. 

h  Plato  in  Menex.  p.  519.  ;  Deupltb.  in  Neaeram,  p.  875.  C. 
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of  the  inconveniencies  of  the  excelfive  power  which  he  had 
nulled  to  the  multitude.  He  conlidered  how  to  give  it  a 
check;  and,  in  this  view,  he  chofe  out  of  every  tribe,  a  hun¬ 
dred  perlons  of  merit,  of  whom  he  compofed  a  new  council 
called  the  J'cnatc.  As  in  the  time  of  this  legiflator  there 
were  only  four  tribes,  the  number  of  the  fenators  was  400. 
The  people  could  only  make  decrees  on  what  had  been  de¬ 
bated  and  propofed  in  the  lenate  o  Before  the  lenate  could 
alTemble,  the  fubjed  on  which* they  were  to  deliberate  was 
to  be  publicly  notified  k.  After  the  affair  had  been  exami¬ 
ned,  they  read  to  the  people  what  had  been  concluded  in 
the  fenate.  Thole  who  had  a  mind  to  fpeak,  then  mounted 
the  tribunal  of  harangues.  When  afterwards  they  came 
to  vote,  the  public  crier  began  with  calling  with  a  loud 
voice  the  citizens  who  had  palled  the  age  of  fifty  years  g 
and  proceeded  to  thofe  of  thirty;  for  that  age  mult  have 
been  attained  before  any  one  could  have  right  of  fuffrage 
in  the  public  allemblies.  In  the  firft  place,  they  decided 
whether  the  affair  lhould  be  put  under  deliberation.  In  ef- 
fe<ft,  the  people  had  the  power  either  purely  and  limply  to 
reject  the  decree  of  the  lenate,  or  to  order  the  execution  of 
it  after  examination  m.  It  is  on  this  fubjeél,  that  Anacharfis 
faid  one  day  to  Solon  :  “  I  wonder,  that,  among  you,  fages 
“  lhould  only  have  the  right  of  deliberating,  while  that  of 
<(  deciding  is  referved  for  fools n.” 

To  re-eftablith  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  deprelled 
by  Draco,  had  been  one  of  the  firft  cares  of  Solon.  To  this 
auguft  court  he  committed  the  general  inlpeckion  over  the 
whole  ftate,  and  the  care  of  feeing  the  laws  obferved,  of 
which  he  made  them  the  guardians  ®.  It  is  inneceflary  to  en¬ 
ter  into  any  detail  of  the  civil  regulations  of  this  legiflator, 
they  are  fufficiently  known.  We  know  the  homage  paid 
by  the  Romans  to  the  laws  of  Solon,  fome  of  which  fubfift 
10  this  day,  feeing  they  were  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
llw  adopted  by  almoft  all  Europe.  It  appears,  that  Solon 

5  Plut.  p.  88.  D.  k  Potteri  archeol.  1. 1.  c.  26.  p.  122. 

1  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  784.  C.  5,1  See  Sipon  de  rep.  Athen.l.  2.  c.34. 

•*  Plut,  in  Sol.  p  Si.  B.  c  Plut.  p. 88.  F.;  Athen.  1.  4.  c.  19.  p.  168. 
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had  borrowed  many  of  them  from  the  Egyptians  p.  They  in- 
graved  them  upon  rolls  of  wood  fet  into  frames,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  eafily  turned  round?.  Thefe  monuments 
were  fird  depofited  in  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  in  the  Pry- 
taneum,  to  the  end  that  all  the  world  might  have  accefs  to 
confult  them1'.  Some' of  thefe  frames  and  rolls  fubdded 
Hill  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  f. 

To  explain  the  conffitution  of  the  government  of  Athens, 
is  to  make  known  its  defeats.  Every  date  where  the  people 
judges  and  decides,  is  eiïentialiy  vicious.  Iiow  in  effect  is  it 
poffible  to  debate  affairs  in  ademblies  fo  numerous?  How 
is  it  poffible  even  to  be  heard?  We  may  judge  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  auditors  compofing  the  allemblies  at  Athens,  by  the 
number  of  fuffrages  which  the  law  exa&ed  when  a  citizen 
was  to  be  banilhed  by  the  odracifm,  or  a  {franger  to  be 
adopted.  In  either  cafe,  fix  thoufand  votes  at  lead  were 
neceffary  E  What  troubles  moreover  mud  not  have  been 
occalioned  by  party-divifions,  and  the  diverfity  of  opinions, 
intereds,  and  private  views  ? 

Solon,  to  make  ufe  of  an  expreffion  of  Plutarch,  had 
believed  that  the  government  of  Athens,  fixed  and  fecured 
by  the  Areopagus  and  the  fenate  of  four  hundred,  as  by 
two  firm  and  immoveable  anchors,  would  ceafe  to  be  agi¬ 
tated  and  tormented  ».  The  fuccefs  however  did  not  an¬ 
swer  his  expectation.  Never  date  was  more  agitated,  or 

1  Suloii  Jententih  adjuîus  Ægypti  faccrdoium,  latis  jujlo  moderamine  legibtis. 

Romano  quoqtie  jttri  maximum  addidit  firmamenUtm.  Amin  Marcell  1  A  c 
16.  p.  346.  ***  * 

It  is  true,  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  1. 1 .  n.  29.  and  Plut.  p.  92.  Solemn 
was  not  m  Egypt  till  after  he  had  pubHlhed  his  laws  ;  but  this  legislator  either 
understood  the  laws  of  Egypt  before  his  voyage,  or  elfe  he  adder!  tc  rhr,c=. 
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torn  by  more  cruel  diftenfions.  The  caufe  can  only  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  too  great  authority  poflefled  by  the  people. 
“  The  raihnefs  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  popular  affemblies 
“  liave  ruined  the  republics  of  Greece/'  fays  Cicero  *.  I 
add,  and  particularly  that  of  Athens. 

Solon  li ad  indeed  forefeen  the  abufe  which  the  people 
would  make  of  the  power  which  he  had  intruded  to  them, 
and  had  therefore  deviled  a  check  to  reftrain  them  ;  but 
this  check  was  not  fufficient.  The  Areopagus  had  no  part 
in  the  government  ;  and  the  fenate  depending  itfelf  upon 
the  people,  could  not  repair  a  conftitution  of  ft  ate  elfen- 
ti ally  bad  and  defective.  There  was  even  a  radical  vice  in 
the  conflitution  of  this  fenate  defigned  for  a  reftraint  upon 
the  people.  It  was  too  numerous.  Compofed  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  of  400  perfons,  it  afterwards  confided  of  6co.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  always  manifefted,  that  the  talents  of  the  greateft 
men  are  cramped  when  they  are  afiembled  ;  and  that  where 
there  is  the  greateft  number  of  fages,  there  is  alfo  the  lead 
wifdom  y. 


We  commonly  view  the  Athenians  on  their  favourable 
and  advantageous  fide.  We  are  (truck  with  the  fhining  i- 
mages  of  the  hiftory  of  Athens,  and  impofed  upon  by  its 
luftre.  We  are  dazzled  by  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  by  the  pomp  of  the  fpedtacles,  by  the  tafte  and 
magnificence  of  the  public  monuments,  by  that  croud  of 
great  men  excellent  in  every  wav,  which  will  render  the 
.  name  Athens  for  ever  precious  and  memorable.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  if  we  would  examine  the  interior  ftate  of  this 
republic,  very  different  feenes  would  prefent  themfelves 
We  ihould  fee  a  ftate  in  inceffant  combuftion,  affemblies 
always  ^tumultuous,  a  people  perpetually  agitated  by  brigues 
and  f  étions,  and  abandoned  to  the  impetuofity  of  the  vileft 
Jiaranguei  ;  the  moft  illuflrious  citizens  perfecuted,  banilh- 
ed,  and  continually  expofed  to  violence  and  injuftice*. 
Virtue  was  preferred  at  Athens,  and  fervices  done  their 


*  Pro  Flarro,  n.  7.  t.  5.  p.  244. 

*  Sec  Plato  in  Alcib.  to.  p.  448.  B. 


y  Ter  fi  an  letters,  let.  106. 

*  Id.  in  2.  p  4J }.  456. 
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country  forgot,  nay  often  punifhed  by  the  offracifin.  Wlrat 
a  government  was  that  where  the  fight  of  fuch  citizens  as 
had  beft  ferved  the  ftate  was  odious  and  infupportable  ! 
Valerius  Maximus  had  reafon  to  exclaim,  “  Happy  Athens, 
u  after  fuch  unjuft  treatment,  ftill  to  have  found  citizens 
“  who  loved  their  country*.”  The  hiftory  of  all  the  other 
people  of  Greece  cannot  furnifh  near  fo  many  examples  of 
injuflice  and  ingratitude  towards  the  benefadors  of  the  flate, 
as  does  the  tingle  city  of  Athens. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  good  nature,  genera¬ 
lity,  and  even  greatnefs  of  foul,  formed  the  general  and 
predominant  charader  of  the  Athenians.  We  might  cite 
a  thoufand  examples.  I  (hall  relate  no  other  than  the  law 
which  ordained  the  conducing  into  the  right  road  whom¬ 
ever  had  happened  to  lofe  itc.  But  the  populace  will  al¬ 
ways  be  populace  ;  every  where  fickle,  capricious,  imjufl, 
cruel,  and  hurried  away  by  the  firft  impreffions.  Every 
individual  Athenian  was  naturally  good-natured,  affable, 
obliging  ;  but  in  the  public  affemblies  it  was  no  longer  the 
fame  man  d.  Ariflophanes  reprefents  the  people  of  Athens 
under  the  emblem  of  an  old  man,  very  fenfible  at  home, 
but  who  falls  into  dotage  in  the  public  affemblies e.  The 
unequal  conduct  of  the  Athenians  difgufted  their  allies,  and 
at  length  entirely  alienated  them.  It  was  kill  more  infup¬ 
portable  to  the  cities  of  their  dependence.  They  treated 
them  with  the  utmoft  rigour f.  Thole  cities  were  forced  to 
endure  the  caprices  of  a  people  flattered  and  perpetually 
feduced  by  their  orators  ;  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  Plato, 
fomethins:  more  dangerous  and  more  terrible  than  the 
caprices  of  a  prince  fpoiled  by  the  battery  and  homage 
of  a  few  inconfiderable  courtiers. 


bL.  5.  c.  3.  e  Cicero  de  offic.l.  3.  n.  13. 

d  See  Plato  de  leg.  1.  3.  ;  Xenophon  de  rep.  Athen.  ;  Polyb.  1.  6.  c.  8.  ; 
Ælian.  var.  hi  ft.  1.2.  c.  19.  1.  3.  c.  18.  I.5.C.  13. 
e  In  Equit.  act.  2.  fcen.  2.  f  See  Cafaubon  in  Athen.  p.  114.  175. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

•  * 

Lacedæm  o n. 

m  l  * 

\\7  E  have  feen  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  that 
80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  defeendents 
of  Hercules  retook  poftellion  of  Peloponnefus.  They  then 
marched  under  the  conduct  of  three  principal  chiefs,  Ari- 
flodemus,  Temenes,  and  Ctefiphon.  Thefe  conquerors 
parted  amongft  them  the  countries  of  which  they  had  made 
themfelves  matters.  Temenes  had  the  Argolis.  Mdlenia. 
fell  to  Ctefiphon.  Ariftodemus  dying  in  the  courte  of  this 
expedition,  his  two  tons  Eurifthenes  and  Procles  took  his 
place,  and  had  for  their  (hare  Laconia  e. 

Thefe  two  princes  did  not  think  fit  to  divide  the  domain 
adjudged  to  them.  Neither  did  they  reign  alternately, 
as  Eteocles  and  Polinices  had  formerly  agreed  to  do  at 
Thebes  ;  but  whether  in  virtue  of  their  father’s  orders,  or 
from  tome  other  motives  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  they 
governed  conjunclly  and  with  equal  authority,  each  of 
them  bearing  the  title  of  King  of  Lace diemon,  and  being 
acknowledged  in  that  quality.  What  is  (he  mod:  aftonifh- 
ing,  is,  that  thefe  two  brothers  had  the  ftrongeft  antipathy 
for  each  other.  They  never  agreed  ;  and  all  their  life 
was  palled  in  continual  difeords  :  even  their  defeendents 
inherited  that  fatal  mifunderflanding  h.  For  this  form  of 
government  did  not  end  with  them.  The  feeptre  remain¬ 
ed  conjun&ly  in  thefe  two  branches  which  fubfifted  about 
900  years,  during  which  time  they  gave  kings  to  Sparta 
from  father  to  fon  without  interruption.  Thirty  arc  rec¬ 
koned  in  die  line  of  Eurifthenes,  and  twenty-feven  in 
that  of  Procles.  Thefe  two  families  became  extindl  nearly 
about  the  fame  time  :  remarkable  fmgularities  thefe,  and 

c  Supra,  part  2.  1. 1 .  c.  3.  art.  6. 

*•  Jlerod.  1. 6.  n.  52.  ;  Paufan.  1,  3.  c.  1.  p.  225.  206. 
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of  which  Î  believe  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
nation. 

The  revolution  which  had  ravilhed  the  fceptre  from 
the  dependents  of  Pelops  to  reflore  it  to  the  Heraclidæ, 
had  caufed  all  the  horrors  of  war  to  be  felt  in  Pelopon- 
neius.  The  inhabitants  driven  from  their  heritages  had 
been  conflrained  to  fly,  and  to  feek  an  afylum  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces  *.  The  country  was  left  a  defert.  The 
firfl  care  of  ituiriflhcnes  and  Procles  was  to  think  of  means 
to  repeople  Laconia.  The  more  readily  to  attain  this  end, 
they  determined  to  receive  all  flrangers  who  fhould  come, 
let  their  reafons  for  retiring  thither  be  what  they  would  ; 
and  in  order  to  fix  them,  they  granted  them  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  natives  and  citizens k. 

The  two  kings  then  divided  all  Laconia  into  fix  parts. 
They  chofe  Sparta  for  their  capital,  and  eflablilhed  there 
their  refidence.  from  this  feat  of  government,  they  fent 
rulers  into  the  cities  of  their  dependence  to  fignify  their 
orders  to  the  people1.  We  are  ignorant  as  to  the  reft, 
what  were  then  the  lav/s  and  maxims  of  government.  From 
this  epocha  till  the  reform  of  Lycurgus,  the  hiftory  of  Spar¬ 
ta  is  very  obfcurei  We  ihall  pafs  over  thefe  times  of 
darknefs,  and  proceed  to  the  age  of  this  famous  legifla- 
tor. 

Although  the  regal  power  was  eflablilhed,  and  confiant- 
1 7  fubfifted  in  the  two  branches  of  the  reigning  family, 
the  ftate  felt  at  lafl  the  effects  of  the  difcords  which  this 
divided  authority  could  not  fail  to  occafion.  The  two  kings 
formed  each  a  party  to  which  every  one  attached  himfelf 
according  to  his  interefls  or  particular  inclination.  Thefe 
inteftme  divifions  forced  the  fovereigns  to  feek,  in  emula¬ 
tion  of  each  other,  means  to  gain  the  affeélion  of  their  fub- 
jeris.  They  had  recourfe  to  fuch  relaxations  of  authority  as 
infenfibly  became  very  prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  and 
tranquillity  of  the  ftate. 

*  Sn?ra>  V*Tt  2>  1 7 •  c-  3- art.  6.  k  strabo,  1.  8.  p.  56?.  r6i.  562. 

Anu,  polit.  1.  2. c.  9,  p,  329.  E.;  Strabo,  p.  360. 
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ancients  fo  fubjed  to  migrations,  and  which  led  them  to 
change  their  abode  with  a  facility  that  always  aftonilhes  us 
at  prefent.  In  effect,  many  ages  palled  before  the  greatell 
part  of  the  ancient  nations  were  well  eftablifhed  or  fixed 
for  a  continuance  in  the  fame  diftridt.  All  thefe  different 
objedts  which  I  have  here  indicated,  would  undoubtedly  de- 
ferve  to  be  examined  with  great  attention  ;  but  this  difcufllon 
would  divert  us  too  much  from  the  principal  object  which 
ought  to  employas  in  the  prefent  article.  I  return  there¬ 
fore  to  the  Grecian  colonies. 

I  fee  nothing  particular  to  fay  on  the  form  of  government 
followed  by  the  different  colonies  of  which  I  have  been 
fpeaking.  As  molt  of  thefe  tranfmigrations  were  made 
only  about  the  time  that  the  republican  fpirit  began  to  be 
predominant  in  Greece,  the  colonies  which  went  from  it 
conformed  themfelves  to  thofe  ideas,  and  adopted,  in  con- 
fequence,  the  republican  government.  As  to  the  laws,  civil 
and  political,  that  they  eftablifhed  originally,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  that,  in  their  beginnings,  they  differed  little  from 
thofe  of  which  I  had  occafion  to  give  an  account  in  the 
fécond  part  of  this  wrork,  in  explaining  the  ancient  govern¬ 
ment  of  Greece  <?.  In  procefs  of  time  only  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  make  fuch alterations  as  were  fuitable  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  pofition  of  each  colony. 

I  fhall  carry  no  further  my  refearches  into  the  Grecian 
hiftory.  My  intention  is  not  to  deliver  all  that  may  lie  found 
worth  notice  in  a  nation  fo  worthy  of  our  fludy  and  of  our 
attention.  I  fhall  only  fay  a  word  on  the  revolution  which 
was  wrought  in  the  government,  manners,  and  genius  of 
the  different  Hates  of  Greece,  during  the  ages  here  under 
confideration. 

Greece  in  one  fenfe  comprehended  but  one  and  the  fame 
people,  and,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  ages  \Ve  are  now 
going  through,  a  pretty  dofe  uniformity  of  manners  prevail¬ 
ed.  But,  from  that  epocha,  there  is  to  be  obferved  a  great 
variety  and  difagreement  in  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the 

<3  See  book  i .  c.  3.  art.  8- 
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different  dates  which  compofed  the  Greek  nation.  It  is 
eafy  to  penetrate  the  caufe,  if  we  refledl  but  a  little  on  the 
events  of  which  this  part  of  Europe  was  the  theatre. 

Government  and  manners  had  been  originally  the  fame  or 
nearly  alike  in  the  different  dates  of  Greece,  although 
founded  by  various  colonies.  Let  us  run  through  the  fird 
ages  of  the  hidory  of  Athens,  of  Argos,  ofSicyon,  Thebes, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  Mycenæ,  wefhall  obferve  no  difference  in 
the  adminidration  of  thefe  different  dates.  We  fee  the 
fame  uniformity  fubfid  for  many  ages,  and  till  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnefus.  As  yet  the 
Greeks  were  very  ignorant  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  commerce, 
navigation,  the  art  military,  and  politics.  This  I  have  proved 
iufficienily  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  where  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  known  the  date  of  the  Greeks  in  relation 
to  all  thefe  different  objedls.  That  nation  was  then  unenlight¬ 
ened  and  very  poor,  quiet  of  confequence,  and  without  am¬ 
bition.  Some  ages  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidæ,  the 
appearance  of  things  was  changed.  The  Greeks  began  to 
acquire  knowledge  ;  immediately  a  general  revolution  in 
genius  was  effedted,  a  univerfal  impulfe  was  felt.  Here 
begins  the  epocha  of  that  variety,  and  of  that  oppofition 
which  ever  after  reigned  in  the  manners  of  the  different 
people  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Greeks  :  opposi¬ 
tions  which  however  did  not  become  very  perceptible  till 
fome  time  after  Lycurgus  and  Solon:  Then  all  the  different 
republics  of  Greece  completed  their  form  of  government 
and  conditutions,  and,  by  a  necefiary  confequence  of  events 
of  thisjdnd,  their  primitive  turn  of  thinking  changed  alfo. 
Each  date  opened  its  eyes  on  its  own  intereds,  and  formed 
laws  and  maxims  relative  to  its  poution  and  particular  views. 
Ageneral  attention  wasroufedto  die  obje&s  of  politics,  arts, 
and  commerce.  Fa&ions  arofe  along  with  ambition  and 
luxury.  Even  the  riches  of  genius  with  which  the  nation 
•was  fo  abundantly  provided,  were  made  the  bed  of.  Orators 
as, well  as  philofophers  acquired  from  this  moment  a  degree 
of  edeem,  credit,  and  authority,  beyond  the  example  of  any 
other  country. 
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This  change  was  not  advantageous  to  Greece.  The  opu¬ 
lence  of  fome  of  the  republics  inlpircd  them  with  thoughts 
of  ambition  and  rivality.  Infenfibly  a  fpirit  of  incroach- 
ment  and  domineering  feized  the  different  dates  of  that  part 
of  Europe.  Each  of  them  affe&ed  fuperiority,  and  afpired  to 
the  diredion  of  the  whole  nation.  The  general  intereft  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  was  facrificed  to  particular  views.  Greece 
then  was  torn  with  factions  and  intefline  divifions.  In  vain 
did  the  patriots  attempt  to  raife  their  voice,  and  reprefent 
the  fatal  confequences  of  thefe  quarrels  ;  they  were  not 
liflened  to.  The  republics  feduced  and  led  by  fiery  orators, 
tore  each  other  to  pieces,  and  engaged  continually  in  the 
mod  bloody  and  obdinate  wars.  The  iffue  was  mod  fatal 
to  the  nation.  The  advantages  which  the  Greeks  alternate¬ 
ly  gained  over  each  other,  began  by  mutually  weakening 
them,  and  ended  by  fowing  in  all  hearts,  iuch  feeds  of  hatred 
and  animofity,  as  rendered  for  ever  irreconcileable  all  the 
different  people  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Greeks. 
It  is  thus  that  they  paved  themfelves  the  way  to  ruin  by 
reciprocal  Ioffes,  and  by  a  condudt  which  put  them  out  of  con¬ 
dition  of  uniting  to  defend  the  common  liberty.  This  mif- 
underdanding  joined  to  the  weaknefs  occadoned  by  a  train 
of  continual  wars,  at  length  ruined  Greece,  and  forced  her 
to  fubmit  forever  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
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THE  objedfs  which  we  are  about  to  examine  in  tins 
third  part  of  our  work,  are  of  a  kind  fomething  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  which  employed  us  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  volume.  There  we  examined  the  origin  and  pr  ogre  fa 
of  the  arts  among  the  moll:  ancient  people.  To  fulfil  this 
dèfign,  we  were  obliged  to  enter  into  many  details  which 
would  now  be  fuperduous.  The  ages  which  we  are  now  fur- 
veying,  offer  us  nothing  new  of  this  kind.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  the  other  nations  of  whom  I  have  had 
occafion  to  fpeak,  added  nothing  to  the  difcoveries  they  had 
been  long  in  poirefTion  of.  I  fliall  therefore  attend  only  to 
iuch  ftrokes  as  are  capable  of  charadlerifing  the  genius  and 
tafle  which  reigned  in  the  enterprifes,  and  in  the  monuments 
of  the  AfTyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians.  Indeed  the 
epocha  which  at  prelent  engages  our  attention,  is  that  of 
the  glory  and  fplendor  of  thefe  people.  After  the  con  quells 
of  Cyrus,  fuccdïively  fubjedfed  to  the  Perfians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  they  fell  into  abfolute  decay,  and  their  genius- 
feemed  to  be  extinguilhed  with  their  liberty. 

The  hiftory  of  the  arts  among  the  Greeks  in  the  fpace  of 
time  comprehended  in  this  third  part,  does  not  prefent  us 
with  objedts  worthy  of  much  attention.  The  progrefs  of 
thefe  people  was,  in  "every  kind,  much  flower  than  thofe  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Afiatic  nations.  The  ages  we  are  now 
going  through  are  not  yet  thofe  which  have  immortalifed 
Greece.  Bat  about  200  years  after  this  epocha,  the  Greeks 
took  the  mofl  fublime  flights.  They  then  enriched  the  arts 
with  all  that  imagination  and  tafle  could  furnifh.  They 
caught  the  real  beauties  which  neither  the  Egyptians  nor 
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the  Afiatics  were  ever  acquainted  with.  We  (hall  not  how¬ 
ever  enjoy  this  magnificent  fpedtacle  ;  it  would  be  neceflary 
for  that  purpo.fe  to  defcend  to  the  time  of  Pericles,  or  even 
of  Alexander.  The  bounds  I  have  prefcribed  myfelf  will 
not  permit  it.  Let  us  content  ourfelves  with  contemplating 
the  dawn  which  ulhered  in  fo  fine  a  day. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Aff'jrians  and  Babylonians . 

WE  have  feen  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that  Ni* 
neveh  owed  its  foundation  toAfTur,  and  Babylon  to 
Nimrod  a.  I  laid  there  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  opinion 
of  thole  among  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  attributed  to 
the  ancient  Ninus  and  Semiramis  the  fuperb  works  which 
have  rendered  thefe  two  cities  fo  famous,  was  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  b.  In  effeét  it  appears  to  me  improbable,  that 
in  the  earliefb  times  they  Ihould  have  executed  fuch  equally 
immenfe  and  magnificent  ftruélures  as  are  fpoke  of  by  thofe 
authors.  I  judge  them  to  belong  only  to  the  ages  which 
employ  us  at  prefent.  This  opinion  moreover  is  flrengthen- 
ed  by  the  fuffrage  of  a  number  of  hiflorians,  who  in  all  re- 
fpe&s  delerve  infinitely  more  credit  than  Ctefias  copied  by 
Diodorus  and  by  other  writers  modern  enough  c. 

Caftor,  whofe  chronology  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
efleemed  by  Eufebius  and  many  other  writers  of  merit, 
reckoned  two  kings  of  AfTyriaof  the  name  of  Ninus;  one 
who  founded  Nineveh,  and  another  who  mounted  the 
throne  in  the  latter  times  of  that  empire  J.  Every  thing 
leads  me  to  believe  that  wc  ought  to  refer  to  the  fécond 
Ninus  the  enlargement  and  magnificence  of  Nineveh, 
improperly  attributed  by  Ctelias  and  his  copiers  to  the 
firfl  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Allyrian  empire. 

*  Bonk  r.  c.  1.  art.  3.  b  Ibid.  b.  2.  c.  >  c  See  Marfbam,  p.  477. 
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As  to  Babylon,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  ought  to 
place  the  conflru&ion  of  all  the  works  which  have  immor- 
talifed  that  capital,  under  the  reign  of  its  laid  fovereigns* 
Berofus  e,  Megaflhenes  f,  Herodotus  £,  and  Abydenus  h, 
afcribe  the  honour  of  all  the  embellilhments  of  Babylon 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  to  Nitocris  his  fpoufe.  Their  te* 
flimony  is  conformable  to  that  of  the  holy  fciipture  *.  I 
believe  myfelf  therefore  fufficiently  authorifed  to  refer  to 
the  ages  treated  of  in  this  third  part,  all  that  the  ancients 
have  delivered  to  us  upon  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

Here  no  doubt  is  the  place  to  make  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  thefe  two  cities.  But,  in  the  firfl  place,  we  have 
left  us  but  very  imperfedl  notions  of  Nineveh.  Of  all  the 
writers  of  antiquity  who  have  reached  down  to  us,  not  one 
had  feen  that  capital.  It  had  been  deflroyed,  and  that  a 
long  time,  when  Herodotus  the  molt  ancient  of  thofe  au¬ 
thors  wrote.  As  to  Babylon,  the  fubjeft  has  been  treated 
fo  often  and  in  fo  many  works  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  world,  that  I  deem  it  fuperfiuous  to  enlarge  upon 
it.  I  fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  propofing  fome 
general  refle&ions  upon  thefe  two  cities. 

The  circumference  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon,  if  we 
take  it  upon  the  common  opinion,  was  of  a  prodigious  and 
incredible  extent.  The  firfl  of  thefe  two  cities  formed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancients,  an  oblong  fquare,  the  two  greater 
Tides  of  which  were  each  of  150  ftadia,  and  the  two  lefTer 
of  90.  Its  total  circuit  was  confequently  480  ftadia  k.  We 
commonly  eflimate  thefe  480  fladia  at  25,  or  even  30  of 
our  common  French  leagues.  But  according  to  the  opinion 
ofMonfieurde  L’lfle,  founded  upon  good  authorities,  the 
fladia  of  remote  antiquity  fiiould  be  effimated  much  lower  h 
According  then  to  the  redu&ion  which  I  propofe,  the 


e  Apud  Jof.  advert.  Appion.  1.  J.  c.  6. 

f  Apud  Eufeb.  praep.  evang.  1.  9,  c.  40  p.  457-  B.  s  L.i  .  ri.  185; 
h  A  pud  Eufeb.  loco  ciïai,  p.  456.  *  Daniel,  c.  4.  v.  27. 

54  Diod.  1.  2.p„'ii5,  1  Acad,  des  fciences,  ànn.  1721,  M.  p.60.61 . 
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ground-plan  of  Nineveh  could  occupy  only  about  fix.  fquare 
leagues  m.  That  city  rauft  have  been  consequently  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  Seven  times  greater  than  Paris  *. 

We  read,  it  is  true,  in  the  prophet  Jonah,  that  Nineveh 
was  a  great  city  of  three  days  journey  ».  The  greatefb 
part  of  commentators  have  concluded  from  thence,  that 
Nineveh  could  not  be  Surrounded  in  Id's  than  three  days. 
That  expreflion  appears  to  me  rather  to  fignify  that  three 
days  at  leaft  were  necefiary  to  travel  into  every  part  of  it.* 
The  explication  that  I  propofe,  appears  to  me  exa&ly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  million  of  the  prophet.  He  had  in  effecl 
been  lent  to  Nineveh  to  preach  repentance,  and  it  was  only 
by  going  through  the  interior  parts  of  the  city,  that  he 
could  declare  to  its  inhabitants  the  menaces  of  the  Almighty. 
So  the  Sacred  text  fays  that  Jonah  entered  the  city  a  day’s 
journey,  and  cried 

Nineveh  moreover  was  not  peopled  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  its  walls.  AVe  read  in  the  fame  prophet  I  have  juft 
now  quoted,  that  there  were  the.n  in  that  city  fix  Score  thou¬ 
sand  perlons  that  could  not  difeern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left  v;  an  expreHion  which  is  underfiood, 
and  rightly  too,  to  mean  children  of  the  lowed  age.  It 
is  to  be  prefumed  from  this  palfage,  that  there  could  not  be 
in  Nineveh  more  than  Seven  hundred  thoufand  Souls  or 
thereabouts,  the  children  commonly  making  but  the  fifth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city.  Nineveh  then  contained 
not  many  more  people  than  Paris,  although  its  compafs  was 
infinitely  greater.  Undoubtedly  that  city  inclofed  many 
very  Spacious  gardens  ;  a  cuflotn  eftablithed  from  the  eariielt 
times,  and  which  Hill  continues  in  the  eailern  cities 

I  Shall  fay  the  fame  thing  of  Babylon,  and  on  a  much  better 
foundation  ;  for  the  ancients  Speak  in  reality  of  gardens, 

n  Ibid.  ann.  1725,  p.  54.  To  fpeakmoreer.aftly  fquare  leagues. 

*  The  furface  of  Paris  is  -rj-rrli-xy  Parts  a  fiuare  league.  Thtrs  ti  e 
furface  of  Nineveh  was  more  than  feven  times  7-^  greater  titan  that  of  Paris. 

n  C.  3.  v.  3. 

0  C.3.V.4.  Sec  Father  Hardouin  ad  Plin.  1. 6.  fe&.  16.  not.  (25.) 

F  Ç.  4.  v.  n.  Acad,  des  fciences,  ann.  1725,  M.  p.  5  *.  55. 
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and  even  of  arable  lands  being  inclofed  within  its  walls r. 
But  otherwife  they  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  the  extent 
of  that  city.  I  thought  the  preference  due  to  the  meafures 
of  Herodotus,  whofe  teftimony  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
all  the  other  writers.  He  had  been  at  Babylon  at  a  time 
when  that  city  was  not  entirely  fallen  from  its  ancient 
fplendor  ;  an  advantage  which  Clitarchus,  Diodorus,  Stra¬ 
bo,  and  the  reft  could  not  have  had.  According  then  to 
Herodotus,  the  compafs  of  Babylon  was  equal  to  that  of 
Nineveh,  that  is  to  fay,  480  ftadia  f.  But  Babylon  was  a 
perfect  fquare,  and  consequently  greater  than  Nineveh 
According  to  the  proportion  that  I  have  already  indicated, 
we  ought  to  eftimate  the  ground-plan  of  Babylon  at  more 
than  fix  fquare  leagues  of  furface  f.  That  city  was  there¬ 
fore  near  eight  times  as  big  as  Paris  f.  We  can  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  it  contained  :  only 
I  prefume,  that  Babylon  might  be  peopled  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  Nineveh.  • 

Authors  have  greatly  extolled  the  public  works  and  e- 
difices  which  once  rendered  Babylon  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  We  may  reduce  all  thefe  objects  to  five  prin¬ 
cipal  heads:  1.  the  height  of  its  walls,  2.  the  temple  of 
Eelus,  3.  the  hanging  gardens,  4.  the  bridge  built  over 
the  river  Euphrates,  and  the  quays  which  lined  that  river,  5. 
the  lakç  and  canals  dug  by  th.e  hand  of  man  to  diftribute  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates. 

All  thefe  works  fo  marvellous  in  the  judgment  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  extremely  exaggerated 
by  the  authors  who  have  fpoke  of  them.  How  can  we  con¬ 
ceive  in  effeH,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  could  have  been 

r  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  T2r  ;  CL  .  Curt.  1.  5. c.  t,  fL.i.n.  178. 

*  Notwithftanding  what  Strabo  fays,  1.  16.  p.  1071.  C. 

t  In  ftri&nefs  fquare  leagues. 

i  About  7-j-.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  greatnefs  and  extent  of  Babylon 
from  a  fact  related  by  Ariftotle,  what  an  idea  fhould  we  form  of  it?  He 
lays,  that  when  the  city  was  taken,  there  was  onequarterin  it,  where  the 
news  had  not  yet  arrived  three  days  after.  De  rep.  1.  3.  c.  3.  t.  2.  p.  343. 
.341.  I  do  not  conceive  how  an  author  like  Ariftotle  could  lerioufty  relate 
fach  an  abfurdity. 
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318  feet  high,  and  81  in  thicknefs,  in  a  compais  oi  near  ten 
leagues *. 

1  iliail  fay  the  fame  of  thaufquare  building,  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  temple  of  fetus.  It  was  compofed  of 
eight  towers  placed  one  above  another,  diminifhing  always 
as  they  went  up.  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  what  was 
the  height  of  this  monument u-  Diodorus  lays  that  it 
furpaded  all  belief  x.  Strabo  fixes  it  to  one  ftadium  -v,  a 
ineafure  which  anfwers  nearly  to  fix  hundred  of  our  feet  *. 
For  in  the  time  of  this  geographer,  the  fladia  were  much 
more  confiderable  than  in  the  hrft  ages  f .  The  entire  mais 
of  this  building  ought  to  have  been  anfwerable  to  its  excelfivc 
height  ;  and  this  is  alio  the  idea  that  the  ancients  designed 
to  give  us  of  it.  We  may  judge  by  the  following  fadt.  .Xer¬ 
xes  had  entirely  demoliined  this  temple.  Alexander  un¬ 
dertook  to  rebuild  it.  He  defignedto  begin  by  clearing  the 
place,  and  removing  the  ruins.  Ten  thou  land  workmen 
who  were  employed  two  months  in  this  work,  were  not, 
fay  they,  able  to  finifli  it  z. 

The  riches  inclofed  in  the  temple  of  Belus  were  propor¬ 
tioned  to  its  immenfity.  Without  fpeaking  of  the  tables 
and  cenfers,  the  cups  and  other  facred  vales,  of  maffy 
gold,  there  was  a  flatue  40  feet  high  ;  which  alone  weigh¬ 
ed  a  thou  land  Babylonilh  talents.  In  fhort,  according  to 
the  inventory  that  the  ancients  have  given  us  of  the  riches 
contained  in  this  temple,  the  total  fum  would  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  and  a  half  of  French  livres. 
Exaggerations  like  tliele  deflroy  themfelves. 

As  to  the  hanging  gardens,  according  to  all  appearance 
they  never  exifled.  The  filence  of  Herodotus  on  a  work 
fo  lingular  and  fo  remaikable,  determines  me  to  place  in 

T  Herod.  1. 1.  n.  >78.  Herodotus  on  this  occalpon  could  only  fpeak  from 
the  accounts  of  the  inhabitants.  When  he  was  Babylon,  the  walls  were 
more  than  three  fourths  dcftroyed,  as  he  tells  ushimfelf,  1.  3.  n.  139. 

u  He  only  fays  that  it  was  four  ftadia  in  com  pa  fs,  1.  i.  n.  181. 

*  L.  2.  p.123.  >'  L.  16.  p.  1072. 

*  The  towers  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  are  oniv  209  feet  in  bei-ht, 

+  We  cannot  reckon  them  lefs  than  95  fathom  2  feet  11  inches. 

’  Strabo,  1.  p.  1072.  ;  Ani  n.  de  txped.  Alex  1.  “  p.  }8_. 
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the  rank  of  fables  all  that  the  other  writers  have  delivered 
upon  this  pretended  wonder.  Herodotus  had  carefully  vi- 
fited  Babylon.  He  enters  into  fuch  details  as  prove  that  he 
lias  omitted  none  of  the  rarities  of  that  city.  Can  we  pre- 
iume  that  he  would  have  palled  over  in  filence  fuch  a 
work  as  the  hanging  gardens  ?  All  the  authors  who  have 
fpoke  of  it  are  of  much  later  date  than  this  great  hiflorian. 
None  of  them  except  Berofus  *  fpeaks  on  his  own  teftimony. 
It  is  always  on  the  report  of  others.  Diodorus  had  extrade! 
from  Ctefias  what  he  fays  of  thefe  famous  gardens.  There 
is  alfo  great  appearance,  that  Strabo  had  drawn  from  the 
fame  fource.  In  a  word,  the  manner  in  which  Quintus 
Curtius  exprçhes  himfelf,  fufficiently  Ihews  how  much  the 
exigence  of  thefe  gardens  appeared  to  him  fufpicious.  He 
judged  they  owed  the  greatefi  part  of  it  to  the  imagination 
of  the  Greeks  a. 

Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  bridge  of  Babylon,  which  the 
ancients  have  placed  in  the  number  of  the  mod  marvellous 
works  of  the  ead.  It  was  near  one  hundred  fathoms  in 
length,  and  almod  four  in  breadth  b.  We  cannot  deny 
but  that  a  great  deal  of  art  and  labour  was  necedary  to  lay 
the  foundations,  which  it  could  not  be  eafy  to  fettle  in 
the  bed  of  an  extremely  deep  and  rapid  river,  which  alfo 
rolls  along  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mud,  and  whofe  bottom 
Is  entirely  fandy.  They  had  therefore  taken  many  precau- 

*  We  know  that  Berofus  never  ftuck  at  exaggerating  when  he  had  a  mind 
to  exalt  the  wonders  of  his  country. 

a  Super  arce  •vulgatum  Graecorum  fabulis  miracalttm  penfiles  horii  Juni,  1.  5. 
e.  1 .  P .  4  •  There  was  probably  at  Babylon  fome  hilt  lined  with  ter  rafles, 

and  adorned  with  trees.  This  kind  of  garden  may  have  been  enough  fora 
heated  imagination  to  give  birth  to  the  deferiptions  which  we  read  at  this 
time  in  certain  authors. 

*  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  121 .  According  to  that  author,  the  bridge  of  Babylon  was 
5  ftadia  in  length  and  30  feet  in  breadth.  Reducing  thefe  dimenfions  to  our 
meafures,  this  bridge  may  have  been  477  fathom  2  feet  7  inches  long.  This 
length,  as  we  fee,  is  in  no  fort  of  proportion  to  the  breadth.  Befides,  Diodorus 
fays,  that  the  bridge  was  built  in  the  narrowed  place  of  the  Euphrates-  We' 
learn  from  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1073.  A.  that  at  Babylon  this  riser  was  only  one 
gadium  in  breadth.  I  have  thought  fit  in  confequence  to  abandon  the  text 
of  Diodorus,  and  fix  the  length  of  the  bridge  at  one  ft: ad i urn. 

lions 
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lions  to  fecure  the  piers  of  the  bridge  of  Babylon.  I  hey 
were  built  of  (tones  joined  and  fattened  together  with 
cramps  of  iron,  and  their  joints  tilled  with  melted  lead1. 
The  front  of  the  piers,  turned  towards  the  cunent  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  defended  by  buttrefles  extremely  advanced, 
which  diminifhéd  the  weight  and  force  of  the  water,  by  cut- 
ting  it  at  a  great  di(tanced.  Such  was  the  bridge  of  Bab)-* 
Ion. 

While  we  do  jullice  to  the  (kill  of  the  Babylonians,  in 
conducting  thele  works,  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  bad 
tafte,  which,  at  all  times,  reigned  in  the  works  of  the  ea^ 
ern  nations.  The  bridge  of  Babylon  furnifhes  a  (Inking 
inftance  of  it.  This  edifice  was  abfolutely  without  grace, 
or  any  air  of  majefty.  I  he  breadth  of  it  was  in  no  lort  of 
proportion  to  its  length  %.  The  diftance  between  the  pieis 
was  alfo  very  ill  contrived.  They  were  datant  from  each 
other  only  eleven  feet  and  a  halfe.  Finally,  this  bridge  was 
not  arched  f.  We  may  judge  of  its  cffebt  on  the  view 

The  Babylonians,  however,  were  not  the  only  people 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  turning  an  arch.  This 
fecret,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  was  unknown  to  all  the  people 
of  remote  antiquity,  who,  generally  fpeaking,  do  not  ap-  ^ 
pear  to  have  been  very  Ikilful  in  (tone-cutting. 

As  for  the  quays  which  lined  the  Euphrates,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  grand  and  magnificent  ;  but  I  (brail  not 
ealily  believe  that  they  furpafled  thofe  which  we  have  daily 
under  our  eyes.  In  this  refpeft,  I  believe,  Paris  may  difpute 
it  for  magnificence,  and  for  the  extent  of  the  work  with  all 
the  cities  of  the  univerfe. 

1  {hall  fpeak  more  particularly  in  the  following  book  of 
the  canals,  and  of  the  lake,  for  the  difcharge  and  pallage 

c  Herod.l.  1.  n.t86.  d  Diod.  ibid. 

•  Following  the  fame  reduction  that  we  have  propofed,  this  bridge  wa: 
fathom  2  feet  n  inches  in  length,  and  4  fathom  2  feet  7  inches  in 
breadth.  The  length  of  the  Pont  Royal  is  only  72  fathom;  yet  its  breadth 

is  8  fathom  4  feet  f.  .  ,  , 

c  xriod.  1.  1.  p.  1 21 .  f  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  186.;  Dio à.  loco  citato. 

\  Tic  extent  of  IVefiminfier  bridge  is  1223  feel  from  ovh.irf  to  rJharf,  and 
it:  breadth  •within  the  battlements  44  feet- 
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of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  We  {hall  fee  there  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  abatement  to  be  made  in 
the  account  of  the  ancients,,  when  they  make  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  lake  of  Babylon  amount  to  1200  fquare  fta- 
dias;  that  is  to  fay,  to  more  than  fifty  leagues  *,  and  the 
depth  of  it  to  about  120  feet h  ;  adding,  that  this  lake  was 
lined  with  {tones  throughout  w 

I  do  not,  however,  pretend  by  thefe  reflections  to  exte¬ 
nuate  altogether  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  Nine¬ 
veh  and  of  Babylon.  I  only  think  we  Ihould  make  a  con- 
iiderable  allowance  for  exaggeration,  in  what  the  ancients- 
have  delivered  to  us  concerning  them.  I  think,  moreover, 
that  the  Aflyrians  and  Babylonians  had  no  idea  of  what  we 
call  the  orders  of  architecture.  I  judge  fo  from  the  little 
take  which  the  Afia tics  in  all  apes  difeoveredin  their  build- 

o 

ings  f .  I  believe  then  that  the  monuments  which  formerly 
rendered  Nineveh  and:  Babylon -fo  famous,  were  more  re¬ 
markable  for  their  Angularity,  and  for  the  profufion  of  orna¬ 
ment,  than  by  the  fymmetry  and  grace  of  their  conftrudion. 
That  elegance^  and  thofe  beautiful  proportions  which  charm 
and  allure  us  in  the  Grecian  architecture,  were,  and  ftill 
are,  unknown  in  the  Indies,  in  China,  in  Perfia,  and,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  in  all  the  eaft. 

We  can  fipeak  but  very  imperfectly  of  the  tafle  of  the 
Aflyrians  and  Babylonians  in  iculpture  ;  only  we  fee  that 
this  art  nan  it  have  been  very  much  pra£lifed  among  thefe 
people.  The  fcripture  fpeak?  of  a  golden  ftatue  fixty  cu¬ 
bits  in  height,  and  fix  in  breadth,  let  up  by  the  orders  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  k,  without  reckoning  many  other  repres¬ 
entations  of  divinities  and  princes  which  filled  the  temples 

*  *  ail:-  '  max-  '  C  v  A  l 

r  Megafthen.  apud  Eufeb,  praep.  evang.  1.  9,  c.  41 .  p.  457.  C.  ;  Diod.  1.  2. 
p.  122. 

*'  P  leagues  riff  A 

h  Megaftbën. •  loco  cit.  Thefe  120  feet  make  1 1 4  feet  7  inches,  Paris, 
mteafure.  Diod.  loco  cit\  makes  the  lake  of  Babylon  only  35  feet  in  depth. 
K  is  (till  a  great  dëal. 

5  Herod.  1.  t.  n.  185.  Diod.  1.2.  p.  122.  fay,  that  it  was  lined  with  a 
vdajt  of  bricks  cemented  w  ith  bitumen. 

b  From  thus  proportion  we  mult  except  the  Greeks  of  Afia  Minor. 

'  $  Dun.  c.  3.  v  1. 
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and  palaces  of  Babylon  ».  It  is  certain  then,  that  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  worked  much  in  fculpture  ;  but  is  it  certain  alfor 
that  tafte  and  correCtnefs  diftinguifhed  the  works  of  their 
artifls  ï  This  may  very  reafonably  be  doubted.  In  effect 
we  do  not  fee  that  the  Aiiatics  ever  knew  how  to  delign 
with  tafle  and  precifion.  I  judge  lb,  not  only  by  the  mo¬ 
dern  productions  of  thefe  nations,  but  even  by  fuch  of  their 
monuments  as  have  elcaped  the  injuries  of  time.  The 
figures  which  we  fee  on  all  that  remains  of  the  bas  reliefs 
of  the  ancient  orientals,  are  clumfy  and  incorreCl,  without 
attitude,  grace,  or  variety  of  exprelfion.  We  lhall  conceive 
flill  a  worie  opinion  of  the  artiils  of  Babylon,  if  we  admit 
that  the  ruins,  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  ruins 
<f  P  erf e polis  >  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by  the  firft 
fovereigns  of  Perfia.  The  flatues  and  bas  reliefs  which  are 
yet  to  be  feen  there,  are  alTuredly  of  the  worft  tafle  and  the 
meaneft  execution  ™  ;  yet  it  appears  that  thefe  works,  as 
indifferent  as  they  are,  would  have  been  above  the  hands 
of  the  ancient  fculptors  of  Babylon.  I  fay  it  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Diodorus,  who  tells  us,  that  the  palaces  of  Perfepolis 
and  Su  fa  were  built  by  artifls  whom  Cambyfes  tranfported 
out  of  Egypt  into  Periia,  after  he  had  fubje&ed  that  empire  « * 
Neverthelefs,  when  Cambyfes  made  himlelf  mailer  of  Egypt, 
lie  was  already  fo  of  Babylon,  and  confequently  had  ic 
eafily  in  his  power  to  have  taken  thence  whatever  work¬ 
men  he  lhould  have  believed  capable  of  executing  the  mag¬ 
nificent  works  he  had  refolved  to  ereCl.  lx  this  prince 
then  thought  it  neceffary  to  tranfport  Egyptian  artifls  into 
Perfia,  I  think:  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  lie  efteemed 
thole  of  Babylon  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  grand  and  mag¬ 
nificent  projects  lie  had  conceived.  For  what  other  motive 
could  have  engaged  him  to  fuch  a  flep?  With  equal  ta¬ 
lents  their  being  at  hand  fhouldhave  determined  Cambyfes 
to  prefer  the  Babylonian  workmen.  In  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle,  I  lhall  again  have  occafion  to  return  to  the  manner 

1  Dan.  c.  5.  v.  4.;  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  122.  123. 

m  See  Chapin,  t.  2.  p.  i-p,  «See.  ;  Le  Bri>vr„  t.  2  p  '■84 

*  L.  i.  p.  }j.  &  56.  ' 

and 
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and  chara&er  of  thefe  people  in  works  of  tafle  and  ge¬ 
nius. 

Let  us  otherwife  do  juftice  to  the  Babylonians  on  their 
proficiency  in  many  branches  of  the  arts  which  they  appear 
to  have  very  well  underilood*  In  the  number  of  thefe  I  lhali 
place,  for  example,  the  foundery  of  metals.  The  great 
quantity  of  fhatues  of  gold,  filver,  and  bronze,  which  de¬ 
corated  the  temples  of  Babylon  prove  it  fulficiently.  I 
might  alfo  enlarge  upon  the  Ikill  of  the  Babylonians  in  the 
manufactures  of  the  loom,  and  particularly  in  works  of 
embroidery  ;  but  I  referve  thefe  details  for  the  article  in 
which  I  Ihall  treat  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thefe 
people.  What  I  Ihall  there  have  occafion  to  fay  of  their 
luxury  and  magnificence,  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  that 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  Babylonians  had  carried 
a  great  part  of  the  arts  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  their  mo¬ 
narchy. 

I  lhould  have  fpoken  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  of 
all  the  equally  curious  and  magnificent  works  which  we 
know  to  have  been  executed  by  the  orders  of  this  prince. 
But  the  hiflory  and  the  monuments  of  the  Jewilh  nation 
do  not  enter  into  the  plan  which  I  have  propofed.  I  have 
never  treated  of  them  otherwife  than  incidentally,  and 
when  it  was  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  them  to  clear 
up  and  afcertain  the  Hate  of  the  arts  in  Alia  and  Egypt, 
in  the  ages  which  formed  the  objefil  of  the  firfh  and  fécond 
parts  of  this  work.  The  epocha  which  we  arc  now  go¬ 
ing  through,  difpenfes  with  our  borrowing  any  thing  from 
the  hillory  of  the  chofen  people.  We  Ihall  find  enough 
of  refources  in  profane  writers  to  eftablilh  the  fads  of 
which  I  am  to  give  an  account  in  this  third  part. 

0  Dan.  c.  5.  v.  4.  ;  Herod.  1.  x .  n.  i Si .  ;  Died.  1.  2.  p.  122,  123. 
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Of  the  Egyptians . 

I  Have  faid,  that,  according  to  all  appearances,  we  ought 
to  abate  a  great  deal  of  the  idea  which  the  ancients 
have  dcfigned  to  give  us  of  the  monuments  conilruded  by 
the  Aifyrians  and  Babylonians,  We  have  the  better  autho¬ 
rity  for  this,  as  nothing  remains  at  this  time  capable  of 
juftifying  the  marvels  that  antiquity  publilhed  of  Nine¬ 
veh  and  Babylon.  Thus  we  are  not  obliged  to  admit  re¬ 
lations  often  repugnant  to  reafon.  We  ought  not  to  pals 
abfolutely  the  fame  judgment  of  the  fads  which  ancient 
authors  have  tranfmitted  to  us  upon  the  monuments 
of  the  Egyptians.  1  (hall  obferve  at  firft  fight,  that 
the  writers  of  antiquity  do  not  appear  to  have  given 
into  the  fame  exaggerations  upon  the  Egyptian  edifi¬ 
ces  as  upon  thofe  of  Aha.  Befides,  the  obelifks  and  pyra¬ 
mids  fubfift  to  this  day,  without  fpeaking  of  an  infinity  of 
other  monuments,  whofe  ruins  alone  may  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  which  reigned  in 
the  enterprifes  of  the  Egyptians.  What  we  have  under 
our  eyes,  confirms  almoft  all  that  ancient  authors  have  been 
able  to  fay  upon  this  fubjed.  Thus  we  are  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  credit  is  due  to  their  reftimooy,  and  to  judge  of 
the  fads  they  lay  before  us. 

I  have  fpoke,  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  of  the 
city  of  Thebes,  of  the  obelifks,  and  of  all  the  other  mo¬ 
numents  whofe  confirudion  I  thought  belonged  to  the 
ages  which  then  employed  us.  As  for  the  pyramids,  the 
writers  of  antiquity  agee  neither  on  the  time  nor  the  au¬ 
thors  of  thefe  fmgular  works.  They  are  commonly  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  number  of  the  mofl  ancient  monuments  of  E- 
gypt.  Nevercheîcfs,  I  believe  this  may  be  doubted.  Ho¬ 
mer,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  Egypt,  who  relates 
many  'angularities  of  this  country,  who  lpeaks  of  Thebes 
r  1  or  hundred  gates,  fays  nothing  of  the  pyramids. 
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This  filence  leads  me  to  believe,  that  thefe  extraordinary 
monuments  did  not  exift,  or  at  lead  were  but  juft  finilhed  in 
his  time.  I  prefume,  in  confequence,  that  they  could  have 
been  eredted  only  in  the  ages  which  employ  us  at  prefent, 
perhaps  half  a  century  before  or  after  Homer  *. 

I  think  it  unneceffary  to  dwell  upon  a  long  defcription  of 
the  pyramids.  We  know  that  the  larged  of  the  three 
which  are  feme  leagues  didant  from  Cairo,  forms  a  fquare 
each  fide  ol  whole  bale  is  660  feet.  Its  circumference  of 
confequence  is  2640  feet.  It  has  near  500  feet  of  perpen¬ 
dicular  height.  Its  fummit  is  terminated  by  a  platform, 
each  fide  of  which  may  be  16  or  17  feet.  The  folid  con¬ 
tents  of  the  pyramid  is  313,590  cubic  fathoms  p.  This  a  - 
mazing  mafs  is  compofed  of  dones  of  an  extraordinary 
fize.  There  are  many  of  them  30  feet  long,  by  4  in  height, 
'and  3  in  breadth 

Herodotus  relates,  that  a  hundred  thoufand  workmen 
were  employed  at  the  fame  time  in  the  condrudlion  of  this 
pyramid  r.  They  were  relieved  by  an  equal  number  every 
three  months.  Ten  whole  years  were  employed  in  hewing 
and  conveying  the  dones  f .  Twenty  more  were  neceffary  to 

*  It  appears  pretty  certain  that  this  poet  lived  fomething  more  than 
goo  years  before  J.  C.  The  date  I  affign  the  pyramids,  agrees  perfectly 
with  that  given  them  by  Diodorus,  1.  i .  p  72. 

p  Reg.  feient.  acad.  hiR.  autore  J.  B.  Duhamel,  p.  428.  ;  Sicard.  mem.  des 
mi  IT.  du  Levant,  t.  7.  p.  170.171. 

a  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  124.  ;  Pietro  d’ella  Valle,  let.  11 .  t.  1 .  p.  224.  225.  ;  Maillet, 
defeript.  de  l’Egypte,  p.  224.  230.  231 .  253. 

r  L.  t.  n.  124.  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  73.  and  PÎin.  1  -  36.  fed,  17.  fay  three  hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand. 

t  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  124.  ;  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  72. ,  Plin.  1.  36.  fed.  17.  p.  738.  fay 
that  the  Rones  employed  in  building  the  pyramid  were  brought  from  Æthi- 
opia,  and  from  Arabia.  This  fad  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  well  eftablifh- 
•ed,  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  having  excellent 
materials  at  hand,  fhould  have  unneceiFarily  expended  immenfe  fums  to  bring 
them  from  afar.  Again,  the  Rones  of  the  pyramid  have  too  near  a  refem- 
Tblance  to  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  us  to  imagine 
that  they  were  not  taken  thence.  Thevenot,  t.  2.  p.  484.  and  Vanfleb.  re- 
lat.  d’Egypte,  p.  138.  I  fhould  only  think  that  they  may  have  brought 
the  marble  which  covered  the  pyramids  on  the  outfide  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Red  fea,  and  from  the  Upper  Egypt. 
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finilh  this  enormous  edifice  %  which  contained  in  itsinfide 
galleries,  chambers,  ana  a  well.  An  infcription  tells  us  how 
much  it  had  cofl  for  Jdeks,  garlic,  onions,  and  fuch  like  ve¬ 
getables  furnifhed  to  the  workmen.  This  fum,  fay  they,  a- 
mounted  to  fixteen  hundred  talents  of  filver  u,  that  is  to  fay, 
to  near  feven  millions  of  French  money.  This  objed  was 
certainly  the  principal  article  of  the  expenfe.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  furplus  can  have  been  conflderable,  or  I  would 
rather  fay  that  the  food  of  the  workmen  was  all  the  expenfe 
of  building  the  pyramids.  In  efled,  I  think  1  have  good 
authority  for  maintaining,  that  all  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Egypt  were  built  by  arbitrary  talks  x.  The  monarchs 
therefore  who  undertook  the  pyramids,  were  at  no  ether 
expenfe  than  that  of  feeding  the  workmen  employed  in 
thefe  immenfe  labours. 

I  have  faid  that  the  great  pyramid  was  built  almoft 
throughout  of  Hones  of  an  enormous  fize.  Our  modern 
authors  have  reafoned  much  and  formed  many  conjedures, 
to  explain  by  what  means  the  Egyptians  could  raife  fuch 
I  enormous  malles  to  the  height  we  fee  them.  Thefe  doubts 
I  have  probably  been  occafioned  by  fome  writers  of  antiquity, 
who  fpeak  of  that  operation  but  in  a  very  vague  and  un- 
I  certain  manner.  Diodorus  fays,  that  they  accompliihed 
I  the  building  of  the  pyramids  by  means  of  terralles  difpofed 
in  an  inclined  plane  y .  He  adds  to  this  relation  fuch  cir- 
»  cumftances  as  cannot  fail  to  render  it  very  fufpicious  to 
I  wholoever  will  refled  upon  it.  What  we  read  in  Pliny  is 
|  fubjed  to  the  fame  cenfure.  This  author  feems  to  have 
I  copied  Diodorus,  not  omitting  however  to  diflufe  his  ufual 
I  obfeurity  on  what  he  borrows  from  the  Creek  hi  dorian  z. 
I  Neverthelefs  it  was  very  eafy,  by  confulting  Herodotus,  to 
I  form  a  very  fimple  and  a  very  juft  idea  of  the  manner  in 
I  which  the  pyramids  were  conftruded. 

According  to  this  great  hiftorian,  the  pyramids  were  form- 
I  ed  by  diltind  courfes  of  Hones,  which  courfes  fucceflively 
*  Herod.  Diod.  Plin .lociscit. 

“  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  125.;  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  73.;  Plin.  I.36.  fe&.  17. p.  738. 
x  See  Arift.  de  rep.  1.  5.  c.  ii.  t.  2.  p.  407.  E.;  Diod.l.  1.  P.73.&  74. 
r  L.  i.p.  73.  z  See  1.  36. fed.  17. 
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diminiflied  in  fize,  as  the  proportions  of  the  edifices  re¬ 
quired  it.  Every  courfe  was  fb  much  within  that  immedi¬ 
ately  below  it,  as  to  make  each  front  of  the  pyramid  form 
a  fort  of  flair.  The  relations  of  modern  travellers  agree 
perfectly  with  this.  It  is  even  yet  eafy  at  prefent  to  count 
the  number  of  courfes  which  form  the  great  pyramid  ». 
This  fad  being  admitted,  we  fee  that  only  time  and  patience 
were  neceflary  to  raife  the  heavieft  flones  to  any  height 
whatever.  A  very  fimple  machine,  and  according  to  He¬ 
rodotus  very  eafy  to  manage,  placed  upon  the  fir  ft  courfe, 
icrved  to  raife  the  flones  deflined  for  the  conflru&ion  of 
the  fécond.  The  fécond  being  finifhed,  another  machine 
of  the  fame  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  was  fixed  upon  it,  and 
fo  on  for  the  reft b  ;  one  or  more  of  the  machines  being 
always  left  upon  each  of  the  courfes  already  laid,  to  ferve 
fucceflively  for  railing  the  flones  from  flep  to  flep  By 
repeating  this  operation  as  often  as  was  necefTary  to  form 
the  height  of  the  pyramid,  they  accomplished  the  railing  the 
Hones  with  eale  to  its  uunofl  fummit.  Such,  by  the  report 
of  Herodotus,  was  the  manner  that  the  body  of  this  mon- 
ftrous  edifice  was  conflrudled. 

The  fame  author  teaches  us  alfo  the  way  they  fell  upon  for 
the  exterior  covering  of  the  pyramid  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  they 
had  all  originally  an  outward  coat,  whether  of  fquare  flags, 
of  marble,  or  of  bricks,  or  of  fmall  flones,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  they  prefented  to  the  eye  only  a  perfedly  even 
dope,  fuçh  as  we  fee  at  prefent  in  mofl  of  thefe  buildings  ?. 
It  is  true,  that  at  this  time  the  great  pyramid  prefents  us  on 
each  qf  its  lades  only  a  kind  of  flair  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  con- 

*  SeeGreaves  pyramidograph.  p.  u.;  Thevenot,  t.  2.  p.  412.413.;  Van* 
$eb.  relat.  de  FEgypte,  p.  140.  ;  p.  Lucas,  voyage  du  Levant,  1. 1.  p.45. 

b  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  125. 

*  Herodotus  gives  us  alike  to  nnderftand,  that  the  fame  machine  ferved 
for  the  whole  building,  and  that  the  management  of  itconfiffed  in  franfport- 
In2  that  machine  upon  all  the  courfes  of  the  pyramid  fucceflively.  But  I 
fiave  thought  proper  to  prefer  the  operation  that  I  have  indicated.  It  is  both 
pipre  natural  and  of  quicker  dii'patch. 

■  9MW*  Pyram.  20.  22. 5  Theyerçot,  t.  2.  p.  411.  ;P. Lucas,  1. 1.  p.  46. 
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vince  ourfelves,  that  this  enormous  mafs  was  originally  over¬ 
call;  with  marble,  which  has  difappeared  through  the  injuries 
of  time,  or  rather  by  the  avidity  of  the  Al*abs  d.  Herodo¬ 
tus  tells  us  then  what  good  fenfe  alone  would  have  dictated; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  they  began  the  coating  of  the  pyramids 
from  the  fummit  e. 

Under  many  of  thefe  edifices  they  had  contrived  fubter- 
raneous  palTages  which  it  is  now  impollible  to  penetrate. 
The  ancients  have  left  us  no  particular  delcription  of  them. 
A  well  which  Pliny  mentions f,  and  which  we  ft  ill  lee  in 
our  days  e  in  the  infide  of  the  great  pyramid,  ferved  pro¬ 
bably  for  an  entrance  into  thefe  fubterraneous  places.  He¬ 
rodotus  fays,  that  they  had  brought  thither  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  by  an  aqueduct  dug  under  the  earth,  and  directed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  pyramid  formed  a  fort  of  ifland h* 
Pliny  gives  us  to  underftand  the  fame  thing  l.  Thefe  fub¬ 
terraneous  works,  fuppofing  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the 
relation  of  the  authors  juft  quoted,  were  at  leaft  as  confider- 
able  as  the  pyramids  themfelves.  We  muff  grant  this,  if 
we  confider,  that  thefe  edifices  are  near  two  leagues  diflant 
from  the  Nile,  and  are  built  upon  a  hill  above  an  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  level  of  that  river  k.  We  know,  that 
all  the  pyramids  except  the  great  one  are  clofed  and  inacef- 
fible.  Common  opinion  will  now  have  it,  that  it  has  been 
open  only  fince  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Mahometans. 
It  is  certain  neverthelefs,  that  it  was  fo  in  the  time  of  Stra¬ 
bo.  What  he  fays  of  the  infide  of  that  building,  and  of  the 
tomb  which  is  found  there  »,  is  abfolutely  conformable  to 
all  the  modern  relations.  Plutarch  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  e- 
choes  produced  there  by  the  voice  m  ;  a  circumftance  related 
equally  by  our  travellers  n.  It  is  pretty  lingular  however, 

d  Maillet,  defeript.  de  i'Egypte,  p.  224.  227.  228.  253.  ;  Sicard,  mem.  des 
millions  du  Levant,  t.  2.  p.  282.  ;  Merri.  deTrev.  Août  1723,  p.  4125. 

c  L.  2.  n.  125.  f  L.  36.  17. 

*  Thevenot,  p.  420.421 .  ;  Maillet,  p.  249-  ;  Greaves,  pyram.  p.  14..  ;  Van^ 
fleb.  p.  142.  This  well  is  only  forty  feet  deep  at  the  utmoft. 

b  L.  2.  n.  1 24-  1  L.  36.  left.  1 7. 

k  Greaves,  pyram. p.  7.  ;  Maillet,  p.  220.  1  L.  i;.p.  1161, 

»  T.  2.  p.  923.  A. 

»  Greaves,  pyram.  p.  15.  ;  P.  Lucas,  vo/?ge  du  Levant,  t.  1 .  p.  43. 
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that  all  the  other  authors  of  antiquity  fhould  have  been  filent 
upon  this  article,  and  that,  in  general,  they  lliould  have  left 
us  no  minute  defcription  of  the  different  conduits,  the  feve- 
ral  galleries  and  the  chambers  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
infide  of  the  great  pyramid,  no  more  than  of  the  tomb 
placed  in  the  higheft  apartment. 

Scarce  any  of  thole  who  in  our  days  have  had  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  the  pyramids,  have  failed  to  clofe  the  defcription 
with  fome  flrokes  of  a  trite  and  trivial  morality  upon  the 
motives  and  object  of  thofe  Angular  monuments.  I  ihall 
not  take  up  time  with  refuting  thefe  vain  declamations,  re¬ 
peated  from  one  to  another,  and  di&ated  by  ignorance  and 
want  of  judgment.  A  little  more  knowledge  of  the  manner 
of  thinking  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  fome  critical 
examination,  would  have  fpared  us  all  thefe  fervile  repeti¬ 
tions  of  our  modern  writers,  confined  almoft  always  in  one 
and  the  fame  circle  of  ideas.  Let  us  endeavour  to  leave  it, 
and  explain  the  reafons  which  may  have  determined  the 
fovereigns  of  Egypt  to  raife  edifxes  fo  Angular  as  the  pyra¬ 
mids  are  in  all  refpe&s. 

The  Egyptians  were  perfuaded,  that  death  did  not  feparate 
the  foul  from  the  body,  but  that  it  remained  attached  to  it 
as  long  as  it  could  continue  entire  It  is  from  this  idea, 
that  thefe  people  took  fo  many  precautions  to  preferve 
their  carcafes  frcm  corruption,  and  to  fecure  them  from  all 
accidents  which  might  occafion  their  deftruriion.  Hence 
the  cares  they  gave  themfelves  and  the  expenfes  they  un¬ 
derwent  to  embalm  the  dead,  and  depofite  them  in  places 
covered  from  all  infult.  The  principal  attention  of  the 
Egyptians  was  turned  to  this  objed.  Thus  they  regarded 
their  palaces  and  houfes  as  inns  for  but  a  tranAent  abode, 

giving,  by  way  of  diftin&ion,  the  name  of  eternal  habitations 
to  the  tombs  p. 

/  j 

°  Serv.  ad  Æneid.  1.  3»  v.  67,  p  Died.  1.  i.p.6o.  61. 

We  read  in  Herodotus,  that  Cambyfes  King  of  Perfia  not  having  been  able 
to  vent  his  jage  upon  Amahs,  the  laft  of  the  fovereigns  of  Egypt,  commanded 
the  dead  body  of  this  prince  fo  be  untombed,  and,  as  the  height  of  ill-treatment, 
he  caufed  it  to  be  burnt.  Herod.  1.  3.  n.  ié. 
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The  fituation  of  Egypt,  expofcd  every  year  to  the  inunda¬ 
tions  of  the  Nile,  obliged  the  Egyptians  to  take  all  forts  of 
precautions  to  prevent  the  quick  deftru&ion  of  their  fepuL 
chres.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  they  placed  them  on  rocky 
fituatioHs  fufficiently  elevated  to  be  lecure  from  the  over- 
rowings  of  the  river.  There  they  dug  caverns  in  which  the 
mummies  were  depofited.  They  afterwards  employed  all 
forts  of  means  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  them  a  fecret.  The 
entrances  of  thefe  tombs,  made  in  the  form  of  a  fquare  well, 
were  fo  artfully  covered,  that  they  cannot  at  this  day  be 
difcovered  without  great  fearch  and  much  attentions 

Thefe  faCts  being  eftablifhed,  and  they  are  very  certain, 
the  conftrucftion  of  the  pyramids  becomes  very  eafy  and  na¬ 
tural.  The  intention  of  the  fovereigns  who  built  them, 
was  to  employ  all  the  means  which  human  art  could  furnilh 
to  lecure  their  dead  bodies  againft  all  events,  and  in  fome 
fort  to  allure  them  of  an  eternal  duration.  In  this  view, 
they  contrived  to  place  them  in  edifices  whole  folidity  Ihould 
be  proof  againft  time  and  other  injuries.  The  Egyptian 
architects  choie  for  that  effeCt  the  pyramidal  form,  better 
adapted  by  its  ftruCture  than  any  other,  to  brave  the  injuries 
of  time.  Ill  conlequencc  of  the  fame  principles  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  thele  edifices  were  laid  on  rocks r.  Yet  not  fatisfied 
with  all  thefe  precautions,  the  kings  of  Egypt  drained  every 
fource  of  genius  and  induftry  to  hide  and  difguife  the  place 
where  their  dead  bodies  were  depofited  *.  This  projeft  is 
abfolutely  viiible  in  the  conftrudion  of  the  infide  of  the 
great  pyramid  f. 

Let  us  join  to  thefe  motives,  the  maxims  of  a  barbarous 
and  inhuman  policy,  which  may  alfo  have  contributed  to  the 
conftru&ion  ot  thefe  prodigious  edifices,  fo  common  in  an¬ 
cient  Egypt.  We  know  what  was  formerly  the  fertility  of 
that  country,  and  the  little  time  and  care  it  coft  to  cultivate 

i  Pietro  della  Valle,  lett.ir.  t.  i.  p.231.;  Maillet,  p,  276.  282. 

r  PIin.l.36.  left.  16.  p.  737.;  Maillet,  defeript.  de  l’Egypte,  p.  219.  22?,; 
Greaves,  pyramidograph.  p.  7.  21 .  23.  apud  Thevenot,  t.  1 . 

*  See  Herod.  1.  3.  ii.  16.  ;  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  5-. 

;  Pietro  della  Valle,  lett,  1 1 .  p.  225.  ;  Maillet,  p.  217.  i?c. 
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the  grounds.  That  innumerable  multitude  of  inhabitants 
which  then  peopled  Egypt,  enjoyed  great  abundance  and 
much  leifure.  It  is  pretended,  that  under  the  reigns  of  lè¬ 
verai  monarchs  there  had  been  many  commotions  and 
troubles  occafioned  by  that  idle  and  ealy  life  l.  In  order  to 
prevent  all  factions  and  cabals,  fome  fovereigns  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  find  full  occupation  for  their  fubjedts  even  in  time 
of  peace.  In  that  view,  they  contrived  the  building  of  the 
pyramids  ;  an  enterprife  which  muft  neceflarily  occupy,  and 
that  for  a  long  time,  many  thoufands  of  men.  This  politi¬ 
cal  reafon  has  not  elcaped  Ariftotle  It  was  even  perceived 
by  Pliny,  who  however  negkdted  it  to  indulge  his  ufual  fond- 
nefs  for  vain  and  frivolous  declamations 

I  think  then,  that  a  double  motive  may  be  difcovered  in 
the  conftru&ion  of  the  pyramids  :  one  dictated  by  care  for 
the  future,  and  the  other  by  policy  ;  but  as  much  as  the  firft 
of  thefe  motives  may  appear  excufable,  fo  much  ought  the 
other  to  appear  odious  and  deteftable.  So  we  read  in  hi- 
ftory,  that  the  memory  of  the  fovereigns  who  had  enter- 
priled  thefe  immenfe  buildings  was  held  in  execration.  They 
became,  even  in  their  lifetime,  the  objects  of  public  hatred 
and  deteftation  ;  and  thefe  monarchs  were  fo  terrified  with, 
the  complaints  and  murmurs  which  they  faw  arife  againft 
them,  that  they  could  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  enterprifes. 
They  durft  not  caufe  themfelves  to  be  interred  in  the  pyra¬ 
mids  eredted  by  their  orders  :  apprehenfive  left  the  enraged 
people  fhould  drag  thence  their  carcafes,  and  deprive  them 
of  fepulture,  thefe  wretched  fovereigns  were  forced  to  re* 
commend  to  their  friends  the  care  of  depofiting  their  bodies 

*  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  ioo.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  380,  A. 

«  De  rep.  1.  5.  c.  n.  t.  2.  p.  407.  E.  x  L.  36.  fecf.  t6. 

Thefe  are  the  terms  in  which  he  exprefles  himfelf,  fpeaking  of  the  pyramids. 
Hr  gum  pecuniae  btiofa  ac  ftulla  ofientaiio,  quippe  cumfaciendi  eas  caufa  a  plerifque 
tradatur ,  ne  pecuniam  fuccefforibus ,  aiit  aemulis  infidiantibus  praeberent,  aut  ne 
plebs  effet  otiofa.  Thefe  fir  ft  words,  regum  pecuniae  otiofa  ac  fluita  ojientatio, 
have  ferved  for  a  text  to  all  our  modern  writers.  This  thought  has  appeared 
to  them  fo  fine  and  fo  juft,  that  they  have  emuloufty  commented  and  para- 
phrafed  it,  perpetually  and  fervilely  copying  each  other,  as  is  their  cuftom,  in 
almoft  all  that  conccrnsjemdte  antiquity, 
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in  unknown  and  feciet  places  y.  Juft  punifiiment  of  thole 

exhorbitant  talks  with  which  they  had  opprefled  their  fu'o- 

je<fts,  and  of  the  unheard-of  labours  they  had  exaded.  Their 

very  name  has  perilhed.  The  oblivion  to  which  they  were 

condemned  «,  is  without  doubt  the  caufe  of  our  uncertainty 

at  this  day  of  the  times  and  authors  of  thefc  famous  monu¬ 
ments. 

.  After  the  Pyramids,  we  may  place,  upon  the  credit  of  an¬ 
cient  authors,  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt  in  the  rank  of  the  moft 
confiderable  and  Angular  works  which  have  ever  been  ima 
gined.  _  There  reigns  a  great  diverftty  of  opinions  amone 
the  ancients  upon  the  time  to  which  that  fo  boafted  edifice 
ought  to  he  referred.  I  fliall  follow  the  opinion  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  who  appears  to  me  to  deferve  the  preference,  as  well 
for  his  antiquity,  as  by  the  exadnefs  of  his  refearches  durino- 
his  abode  in  Egypt.  He  places  the  conftrudion  of  the  la” 
bynnth  under  the  twelve  kings  who  reigned  at  the  fame 
time  for  fifteen  years  *.  That  event  happened  about  600 

years  before  J.  C.  Pomp.  Mela  differs  alfo  very  little  from 
the  relation  of  Herodotus  k.  It  is  then  after  thefc  two 

authors,  that  I  am  goingto  trace  a  fuccind  idea  of  the  labv 
nnth  of  Egypt.  y~ 

This  edifice,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  had  vifited  it 
very  exadly,  furpafTed  every  thing  that  this  great  hiiforian. 
could  have  conceived  either  of  himfelf  or  from  others.  Un¬ 
der  one  and  the  fame  circuit  of  walls  they  had  inclofed  aooo 
halls  twelve  of  which  were  of  a  particular  form  and  beauty  c 
All  thele  apartments  communicated  with  each  other  but 
by  fo  many  turns  and  windings,  that  without  a  good  guide  ir 
was  lmpoffible  to  avoid  wandering  Thefe  3000  iialls  or 


y  Diodl.  I.p.73.  74.  z  Herod.  1.2.  n.  128. 
a  L.  2.  n.  148.  b  L.  I.c.9. 

This  author  attributes  the  conftrudtion  of  the  lalwrinfVi  t-n  nr 
the  laft  ofthefe  twelve  kings.  The 

ferves  fin  ther  to  confirm  my  opinion,  and  proves,  that  the  construction  ofth* 
monument  was  polterior  to  thatgreat  poe^  nitruttion  of  this 

c  L.  2.  n;  143. 

P.  Mela  lays  twelve  palaces,  a  term  which  cxnrefïhs  rhf»  j 

ficence  of  the  twelve  halls  of  Herodotus.  P  "  *  f  efs  and  magni- 

d  P.  Mela  loco  citât.  t  Strabo,  1. 17.  P-  1165.;  Piin.l.36,  fedt.18.  p.  739. 

chambers 
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chambers  were  moreover  didributed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
there  were  as  many  below  ground  as  above.  Herodotus  al¬ 
lures  us,  that  he  vifited  all  the  apartments  above  ground; 
but  for  tliofe  that  were  fubterraneous,  they  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  enter  them  from  motives  of  fuperdition  e.  The 
whole  building  of  the  labyrinth,  walls,  and  ceiling,  were  of 
white  marble,  and  difplayed  a  great  profulion  of  fculpture f. 
Each  of  the  twelve  halls  or  galleries  I  have  mentioned, 
were  fupported  on  columns  of  the  fame  marble  e.  In  fine, 
the  labyrinth  ended  with  a  pyramid  forty  fathom  high. 
Figures  of  animals  were  ingraved  on  it  larger  than  the  life b. 
There  are  now  no  remains  of  this  fo  fingular  and  fo  magni¬ 
ficent  monument 5. 

I  think  I  have  delivered  every  thing  of  confequence  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  by  the  ancients  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  that,  following  the  relation  of  modern  travellers,  I  have 
given  a  fuflicient  idea  of  what  now  remains  of  them  k.  Let 
us  now  allow  ourfelves  fome  reflections  upon  all  thefe  works. 
Let  us  examine  the  genius  and  t allé  which  chara&erifed 
the  enterprifes  of  the  Egyptians. 

We  cannot  deny  but  that  fome  ideas  of  grandeur  entered 
into  the  projects  of  thefe  people.  They  aimed,  if  the  expref- 
iion  may  be  allowed,  to  render  their  works  immortal  :  this 
certainly  is  the  end  they  appear  to  have  propofed.  They 
forgot  nothing  which  they  imagined  could  contribute  to  en¬ 
able  their  monuments  to  brave  the  injuries  of  time.  The 
Egyptians  fought  out  all  the  arts  which  human  power  could 
furnifh  to  give  liability  to  their  edifices.  They  are  as  folid 
as  immenfe  ;  and  in  all  appearance  no  wood  entered  into 
their  conftruedion  ;  at  lead,  none  is  to  be  fee n  in  what  re¬ 
mains  at  this  day  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  either  entire 
or  in  ruins  !.  They  are  even  compofed,  for  the  mod:  part, 
of  aflonilhing  blocks  of  done,  marble,  or  granite;  and  cer- 

e  L.  2.  n,  148.  f  Herod,  ibid.  s  Ibid.  h  Ibid. 

,  !  See  voyage  into  Egypt  by  Granger,  p.  150.  15t.  153. 

•'  See  part  2.  book  2.  c.  3.  art.  1 . 

Voyage  into  Egypt  by  Granger,  p.  152.  153,  ;  Paul,  Lucas,  third  voyage, 

t.  3-p.  2S6. 
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tainly  thefe  people  poflelled  an  art  of  removing  the  mod 
enormous  malles  with  peculiar  facility.  This  juft  ice  would 
be  difficult  to  refufe  them,  when  we  confider  the  quantity  of 
obelifks,  coloflules,  fpires,  and  dones  of  prodigious  bulk, 
which  they  raifed  tofurpriling  heights 

Such  then,  in  general,  is  the  character  and  reigning  tads 
of  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  Huge  and  amazing  piles  in¬ 
deed  they  are,  and  which  we  cannot  fee  without  a  certain 
awe  ;  but  in  vain  do  we  look  for  grace,  elegance,  or  fymme- 
try.  When  we  examine  what  may  yet  be  found  of  the 
temples,  palaces,  and  other  edifices  raifed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  whole  convinces  us,  that  thefe  people  had 
no  rules  of  proportion,  no  fixed  and  fettled  plan  for  their 
buildings.  They  worked,  fo  to  fpeak,  at  random,  and  in  a 
manner  abfolutely  vague  and  deditute  of  principles. 

The  Egyptians  folely  occupied  with  heaping  malles  upon 
malles,  and  raifmg  doues  upon  dones,  knew  nothing  of  the 
refources  furniihed  by  the  arts  of  elegance.  They  fought  not 
to  pleaie,  but  to  adonilh  the  eye  of  the  Ipeftator.  Hence 
they  were  for  ever  ignorant  of  beautiful  proportion  or  ad^ 
vantageous  difpofition.  Their  buildings  are  fovenly  and 
difagreeable  in  the  grofs,  and  dill  worfe  in  tile  detail. 
The  Egyptian  architects  were  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the 
ârt  of  decorating  an  edifice.  They  had  no  idea  of  a 
jud  and  fuitable  union  of  fculpture  and  architecture,  nor 
knew  they  how  to  didribute  and  place  ornaments  with 
propriety.  They  fcattcred  them  every  where  with  profufion, 
and  a  falfe  and  childith  glitter  is  the  reluit  of  the  whole. 
Ignorance  and  barbarity  are  vidble  in  the  whole  œconomy 
of  their  edifices,  even  the  mod  fuperb.  Columns,  capitals, 
in  a  tade  the  poored,  mod  fordid  and  lliocking.  Entabla¬ 
tures  of  dupifying  clumfmefs,  ornaments  of  an  execution 

*  Neverthelefs  we  mufl:  agree,  that  in  this  refpeft  the  Peruvians  furpaffed 
the  Egyptians.  In  the  conftru&ion  of  their  edifices  they  made  life  of  lioncs 
of  a  (till  more  aftonifhing  bulk  than  thole  which  form  the  pyramids  and  other 
monuments  of  Egypt.  Yet  the  Peruvians  had  no  knowledge  Of  mechanic  s 
properly  fo  called.  All  they  did  was  by  main  llrength  and  dint  of  numbers, 
and  by  means  of  terralfes  difpofedin  the  manner  of  inclined  planes.  Acolta, 
hift.  nat.  des  lnd.  Occid.  1.  6.  c.  14.;  I  lift .  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.6o.  61.  264. 265. 
268.;  Mem.  deTrev.  February  173?.  p.  269.;  Bouguer, voyage  au  Pérou,  p.105. 
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and  defign  infupportably  ridiculous.  Truth  incellantly  tor¬ 
tured  through  the  whole  *.  Thefe  people,  in  fine,  were  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  varying  of  figures.  A  monotony 
and  uniformity  as  tirefome  as  ihocking,  reigns  through  all 
their  comportions.  No  proportion  moreover,  no  defign, 
no  meaning  in  the  execution,  all  is- equally  fpiritlefs  and 
barbarous. 

This  eflimate  of  the  Egyptian  architecture  is  befides  per¬ 
fectly  conformable  to  the  judgment  palled  upon  it  by  Stra¬ 
bo.  This  famous  geographer,  who  had  travelled  through 
allures  us,  that  the  edifices  raifed  by  the  ancient  in- 
habitantsof  that  country  difplayed  neither  defign,  nor  genius, 
nor  elegance  *t.  So  we  fee,  that  their  manner  of  building 
was  followed  neither  by  the  Greeks,  nor  by  the  Romans. 
The  Egyptian  take  in  architecture  has  vifibly  no  manner  of 
relation  with  that  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Greece  and  Italy  -, 
which  alone  however  deferves  to  be  followed  either  for  ele¬ 
gance,  or  even  for  folidity  f . 

Let  us  add,  that  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  throwing  an  arch.  We  find  no 
appearance,  no  indication  of  it  in  what  now  remains  of 
their  ancient  buildings.  We  do  not  even  find  that  they 
knew  the  art  of  cutting  arch-wife  the  blocks  of  flone  which 
form  the  heads  of  their  doors.  They  arc  all  uniformly 
terminated  by  a  lintel  abfolutely  flraight  and  even  °.  It  is 
the  lame  thing  with  their  roofs.  I  have  laid  above,  that, 
according  to  all  appearance,  the  Egyptians  admitted  no 
wood  in  the  conflru&ion  of  their  buildings  of  eonfequen.ee, 
fuch  as  temples,  palaces  &c.  Large  ftones  refling  at  each, 
end  upon  the  walls  of  the  halls  ferved  for  beams,  and  coin-  ' 


*  See  Paul  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  33.;  Pococke,  defeript.  of  the  Levant, 
t.  1.  ;  Norden’s  travels  into  Egypt  and  Nubia,  t.  2. 

m  1 7-  p.  11 59-  B.  See  alfo  the  relation  of  Sayd,  in  the  collection  of  The- 
venot,  t.  2.  p.  4. 

*  Athen-,  I. '5,  c.  ç.p.  2064  P.  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t,  3-p.17.39.  264.;  Sicard, 
mem  des  mut.  du  Levant,  t.  2.  p.  209. 

.  t  We  may  fudge  of  the  folidity  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  how  ta 
give  tneir  buildings,  by  feeing  after  how  many  ages  mas  y  edifices  of  Greece 
and  Rome  Rill  brave  the  injuries  of  time. 

0  See  Pococke,  voyage  to  the  Levant,  t.  1 Norden,  travels  into  Egypt 
. . *  t •  2-  ;  and  the  other  authors  before  cited. 
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poled  the  roofs  p.  But  as  in  any  confiderable  reach  thefe 
Hones  might  have  given  way,  the  Egyptians  fapported 
them  by  columns.  And  this  we  fee  was  pra&iied  in  all  the 
grand  edifices  defcribed  by  modern  travellers  9.  Often 
even  a  {ingle  Hone  formed  the  roof  of  a  hall  r.  As  to  the 
reH,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  the  defise  of  rendering 
their  edifices  more  durable  and  folid,  was  the  only  reafon 
which  led  the  Egyptians  to  build  them  without  wood.  The 
nature  of  the  climate  they  inhabited,  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  to  it.  Egypt  produced  no  wood  for 
building.  Scarce  do  we  find  any  for  fewel  f. 

We  {hall  not  conceive  a  better  idea  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  arts  of  taHe  and  elegance,  if  we  caH  our 
eyes  upon  what  yet  remains  of  their  ancient  fculptures. 
Their  Hatues  and  ingravings  difplay  neither  genius,  nor 
talents,  nor  juflnefs.  They  are  equally  awkward  and  in¬ 
correct.  The  figures  in  general  are  poor  and  flat,  all  of  a 
lize,  without  regard  to  perfpedive,  leflening,  Hiff,  without 
elegance  or  ingenuity,  without  Hudy  in  the  choice  of  the 
fubjeCt,  without  action,  delicacy,  or  any  fort  of  expreffion. 
The  Egyptians,  in  a  word,  knew  neither  how  to  deflgn  fim- 
ple  figures  nor  to  group  their  comportions.  No  meaning 
neither,  nor  variety  in  thofe  hideous  afiemblages  prefented 
in  their  ingravings  *.  Let  us  remark  alfo,  that  their  figures 
are  always  drawn  in  profile,  and  never  in  full  or  a  fourth  in¬ 
clined.  In  effeCt,  bodies  feen  under  thefe  afpe&s  require 
too  much  addrefs,  and  fkilfulnefs  efpecially,  to  have  been 
luccelsfully  reprelentcd  by  the  Egyptians,  And  yet  tiie 

r  See  Greaves,  pyramid,  p.  1 6. ;  Thevenot,  t.  2. p.419.;  P.  Lucas,  third 
voyage,  t.  3.  p.  38,  264.  265.  275.  ;  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  t.  1 .  p,  42. 

a  P.  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  38.  ;  Sicard  mem.  des  miff,  du  Levant,  t.  7, 
p.  160.  ;  Granger,  voyage  into  Egypt,  p.  38.  47.  68.  69.  73. 
r  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  1 55,  ;  Diod.  I.  1 .  p.  56.  ;  Strabo,  1. 17.  p.  1 165, 
f  Pietro  della  Valle,  lett,  1  1 .  p.  210.  2:8.;  Granger,  voyage  into  Egypt* 
p.  13.  ;  Paul.  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  21  1 .  212. 

•  See  the  figures  ingraved  upon  the  obeli fks,  and  upon  all  the  other  mo¬ 
numents  truly  Egyptian.  1  fpeak  not  here  of  the  bas  reliefs,  for  1  have  never 
feen  any  of  them,  and  I  even  doubt  whether  the  Eg  yptianswerc  ever  (killed 
in  works  of  this  kind. 
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heads,  hands,  and  feet,  for  all  the  facility  of  executing 
them  in  profile,  have  in  the  Egyptian  works  neither  mo¬ 
tion  nor  expreflion. 

We  have  already  feen  that  it  was  the  fame  thing  in  the 
ornamental  part  of  their  architecture.  It  is  all  heavily 
laboured,  without  tafte  and  without  precifion.  If  the 
Greeks  did  learn  from  the  Egyptians  to  handle  the  chifel, 
they  found  means  to  make  a  much  better  ufe  of  it.  Their 
monuments  are  as  valuable  for  their  grace  and  variety, 
their  fire,  their  fpirit,  and  the  truth  which  animates  them, 
as  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  are  difgufting  by  their  deformity 
and  heavinefs,  their  monotony  and  incorre<ftnefs.  This 
contrail:  did  not  efcape  the  difcernment  of  the  ancients: 
We  fee  that  they  made  little  account  of  the  fculpture 
of  the  Egyptians 1 

I  have  already  fpoken  of  the  tafle  this  people  had  for 
coloflufes.  We  have  feen,  that,  according  to  the  relation  of 
modern  travellers,  many  of  them  ftill  fubfift  at  this  day  in 
different  places  of  Higher  Egypt",  without  reckoning  the 
fphinx  which  is  found  at  a  little  diflance  from  the  pyramids. 
We  fee  little  at  prefent  except  the  head  of  this  figure, 
the  reft  being  buried  in  the  fand.  This  head  is  35  feet  round, 
and  2 6  high.  They  reckon  15  feet  from  the  ear  to  the 
chin  *.  It  is  eafy  from  thefe  dimenfions  to  judge  of  the 
whole  bulk  of  this  enormous  ftatue.  When  I  am  upon 
this  fubjecft,  it  may  be  expected  I  lliould  fay  fomething  of 
the  manner  the  Egyptians  went  about  in  making  their  co- 
JoHiifes.  A  paffage  of  Diodorus  lets  us  into  it. 

This  author  fays,  that  the  Egyptian  fculptors  were  ac- 

*  Strabo,  1.  i7-P-  ï  r  59- ;  ï?auf.  1.  7.  c.  5. 

"  See  part  2.  book  2.  lcct.  i.c.  5. 

"  Maillet,  p.  221 Theven.  t.  2.p.  426.  Pliny,  1.  36.  feel.  17.  exaggerates 
prodigioufly  the  proportions  of  the  fphinx  in  queftion:  he  fays,  that  if  we 
m.eafure  the  circumference  of  the  head  by  the  forehead,  we  (half  find  it  103 
feet  in  coippafs,  and  143  in  height.  Paul  Lucas  gives  the  head  of  the  fphinx  100 
feet  in  compafs,  and  about  70  from  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  forehead.  Hq 
thought  without  doubt  that  he  ought  to  copy  Pliny.  Voyage  to  the  Levant, 
f  i-p.  . f  4  ;  *  ‘  '  1 
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cudomed  to  work  at  a  datue  by  feparate  pieces.  To  ex» 
eciite  this  fort  of  works,  they  divided  the  human  body 
into  twenty-one  parts  and  one  quarter,  refpeCtively  meafured 
and  proportioned  to  each  other.  When  they  agreed  upon 
the  height  of  the  figure  they  were  about  to  form,  every 
workman  performed  in  his  own  fhop  the  particular  part  he 
was  charged  with.  Although  all  thefe  different  pieces  had 
been  feparately  executed,  yet  they  were  put  together  and 
agreed  with  the  utmoft  exa&nefs  r.  Such  is  the  relation 
of  Diodorus  ;  it  demands  fome  reflections. 

This  practice  of  the  Egyptian  fculptors,  of  working  a 
ftatue  by  feparate  pieces,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  a  ge¬ 
neral  practice,  though  Diodorus  mentions  it  as  fuch.  I 


am  penuaded,  that  ftatues  of  a  natural  fize  were  probably 
of  one  piece,  and  done  by  the  hand  of  a  fingle  artifl.  It  is' 
not  the  lame  with  relpeCt  to  the  cololfules,  which  were  or¬ 
dinarily  com  poled  of  feveral  blocks  of  marble.  In  this 
caic  the  piactice  Diodorus  lpeaks  of  muft  have  been  very 
ferviceable,  and  much  in  ufe  for  the  readinefs  of  the  ex¬ 
ecution.  Something  like  this  I  imagine  to  have  been 
nearly  the  way  they  went  about  it.  They  began  by  making 
a  model  of  plaider,  or  clay,  as  is  praClifed  at  this  day  bv 
our  modern  fculptors.  They  then  cut  this  model  into 
feveral  pieces.  Every  workman  took  away  the  part  that 
was  allotted  him,  and  worked  after  that  pattern.  In  this 
manner  we  conceive  how  many  artids  might  feparately  ex¬ 
ecute  one  and  the  fame  coloflus. 

I  think  I  have  lulficiently  proved  in  the  preceding  books, 
that  painting  was  not  known  till  the  epocha  which  is  treat¬ 
ed  of  in  this  third  part  *.  The  invention  of  it  ought  to  be 
Kferied  to  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through.  It  is  not 
pofli b  1  c  to  fix  the  date  of  it  with  exa&nefs;  only  we  fee  that 
it  mud  have  been  held  in  honour,  at  or  before  the  time 
of  Candaules  King  of  Lydia.  Pliny  fays  in  effeCt,  that  this 
prince,  whole  reign  falls  about  the  year  720  before  Jefus 
L ni  id,  bougnt  a,  its  weight  in  gold  a  picture  reprefent- 
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ing  a  battle  a.  Herodotus  tells  us  alfo,  that  Amafis,  who 
reigned  in  Egypt  570  years  before  the  Chriftian  æra,  had 
made  a  prelent  of  his  portraiture  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyreneb.  Painting  then  was  known  in  Egypt  in  the  ages 

on  which  we  are  at  prefent  employed. 

I  do  not  think  thefe  people  fucceeded  any  better  in  this 
art  than  in  fculpture.  There  is  even  no  room  to  doubt  it, 
confidering  the  intimate  connexion  there  is  between  paint¬ 
ing  and  fculpture.  Neither  is  there  mentioned  in  antiquity 
any  Egyptian  painter  or  fculptor  famous  for  his  works. 
One  fmgle  point  in  which  the  painters  of  that  nation  appear 
to  have  excelled,  is  a  certain  preparation  they,  made  ule 
of  for  fixing  colours  upon  marble  and  other  bodies  frnooth 
and  of  clofe  pores.  They  muft  have  employed  a  very 
flrong  and  powerful  corrofive,  as  appears  by  what  our  tra¬ 
vellers  tell  us.  They  allure  us,  that  in  many  edifices  half 
in  ruins  there  are  ftill  paintings  to  be  feen  whole  glofs 
and  colouring  are  fo  lively,  fo  frelh  and  fo  bright,  that  k 
feems,  fay  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  if  the  artilt 
had  not  yet  walhed  his  hands  after  his  work  «.  But  thefe 
fame  travellers  generally  agree,  that  all  thefe  paintings  are 
flat,  that  is  to  fay,  without  any  rife  or  opposition  of  colours. 
Leaves  of  gold  or  filver,  for  example,  mingled  with  colours 
red  and  blue.  The  refult  is,  that  in  all  thefe  compofmons 
the  figures  in  general  cut  upon  the  ground,,  and  fevered 
from  it  by  (harp  lines  ;  the  tints  appearing  neither  foftened 

nor  fhaded  off.  , 

From  all  that  has  been  faid  we  may  conclude,  that  the 

Egyptians  made  no  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  take  and  elegance. 
For,  as  I  have  already  premifed,  the  ages  which  clofe  this 
third  and  laft  part  of  our  work,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  epoch  a  which  cl  ofes  alfo  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Egypt, 
From  the  deluge  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  is  the  fpace  to  which 
we  ought  to  confine  that  national  genius  which  has  deter- 


a  L.  35. fe&.  34  P-  69").  b  L-  2.  n.  i  82. 

c  Relat.  du  Sayd  apud  Thevenot,  t.  2.  part  3  P*  4.  ; 
du  Levant,  t.  2.  p.  209.  21 1.  221.  t.  7.p.  37  Jy3 
the  Levant,  t.  i.p,  99, 106.  ;  Granger,  p.  4^*47*  &  73» 
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mined  the  character  of  the  Egyptians  properly  fo  called. 
We  have  therefore  exhaulted  all  the  fads  and  all  the  mo¬ 
numents  which  can  be  laid  to  belong  really  to  this  people* 
and  are  confequently  enabled  to  pafs  our  judgment  upon 
their  tafte,  and  upon  their  manner  of  treating  the  arts. 

What  I  have  faid  of  the  Egyptians,  regards  equally  the 
Affyrians  and  the  Chaldeans.  From  the  time  of  Cyrus  they 
ceafed  to  be  a  diftind  nation,  and  becoming  fucceiïïvely  a 
picy  to  the  Perllins,  Oreexs,  and  many  other  conquerors, 
they  were  infenfibly  loll  and  confounded  with  the  vidors! 
The  refledions  I  am  about  to  propofe  belong  then  equally 
to  the  A  Tyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians.  We  may  fee 
under  one  and  the  fame  point  of  view,  the  genius  and  cha¬ 
rade  1  g.  ilic.c  diffeient  nations.  Their  hiftory  begins  and 
ends  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  Their  glory  and  their  know¬ 
ledge  were  nearly  equal,  and  the  power  and  duration  of 
their  monarchy  little  different. 

.The  hiftory  of  the  arts  prefents  us  amongft  thefe  nations 
with  a  very  Angular  contrail.  We  perceive  in  it  very  early 
diicoveries  of  confiderable  importance.  Almoft  from  the 
IuIl  age^  we  lee  them  make  a  progrefs  wliofe  rapidity 
aftoniihes  and  furprifes  us.  But  thefe  once  palled  we 
can  obferve  no  further  advances.  Things  remain  always 
in  the  fame  Hate  with  thefe  people.  The  Aliatics  and 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  made  no  advantage  of  the  du¬ 
ration  ot  their  empires,  to  acquire  new  lights,  or  to  bring 
their  firft  difeoveries  to  perfedion.  Their  faculties  feein 
to  have  been  bound  up  and  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
ideas,  and  to  a  degree  of  knowledge  acquired  in  the  earlieft: 
times,  beyond  which  thefe  nations  never  afpired.  Very 
different  from  the  European  nations,  whom  we  fee  in- 
ceftantly  improving  their  knowledge,  and  daily  aiming  at 
11C'.  inventions,  the  Egyptians  and  Aliatics  remained  al¬ 
moft  at  the  fame  point  from  whence  they  let  out.  How 
corner  it  that  thefe  people  did  not  continue  to  extend  and 
perEd  their  difeoveries  ;  and  why  did  they  advance  no 
further  in  the  career  of  the  arts,  and  even  in  that  of  the 
kienccs?  I  think  I  have  found  in  their  turn  of  mind,  and 
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In  the  principles  of  their  government,  the  obdacles  which 
retarded  their  progrefs. 

In  all  times  the  Egyptians d  and  Afiatics  were  little  com¬ 
municative,  treating  foreign  nations  with  fovereign  con¬ 
tempt,  and  never  deigning  to  maintain  any  commerce  or 
connexion  with  any  of  them.  They  remained  always  con¬ 
fined  to  their  own  country,  and  never  travelled.  One  of 
the  principles  of  their  government  was  to  admit  no  novelty, 
and  fcrupulouily  to  follow  what  had  been  pra&ifed  by  their 
ancedors c.  Let  us  add  to  thefe  maxims,  which  alone  mud 
have  brought  an  eternal  obdacle  to  the  advancement  and 
perfection  of  human  attainments,  the  falfe  policy  which 
had  rendered  proférions  hereditary  in  the  fame  families f. 
We  have  feen  in  the  preceding  book,  what  an  injury  fuch 
an  inftitution  mull:  have  been  to  the  arts,  and  even  to  the 
fciences  The  clafs  of  artifans  was  moreover  the  lad  of 
all  the  claffes,  and  all  who  conipofed  it  were  held  in  fove¬ 
reign  contempt  h  ;  a  treatment  they  dill  meet  with  over 
air  the  ead  *.  Thefe  fads  being  admitted,  we  eafily  per¬ 
ceive,  that  there  could  reign  no  fpirit  of  emulation  amongd 
the  Aflyrians,  the  Babylonians,  or  Egyptians;  every  fen- 
timent  of  indudry  and  fame  was  neceflarily  ftiflied.  We 
may  even  go  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  tne  condition  of 
working  men  was  no  better  amongd  theie  people,  than  it 
is  at  this  prefent. in  the  country  of  the  Mogul,  where  they 
are  made  to  work  with  whips,  and  by  force  of  menaces  and 
ill  ufage  k.  Let  us  not  wonder  then  at  the  little  progrefs 
of  the  Afiatics  and  Egyptians  in  the  arts.  Take  away  e- 
mulation,  and  that  noble  ambition  which  alone  can  elevate 
the  foul  and  animate  the  genius,  immediately  all  droops, 
and  is  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  endlefs  mechanical  re¬ 
petitions. 

a  See  part  i.  book  4.  chap.  2.  and  part 2.  book  4. chap.  1. 
e  See  Plato  de  leg.  1.  2.  p.  789. 
f  See  Diod.l.  2.  p.  142.  et  Jupra,  1.  1 .  c.  4.  P>  20, 
b  Chap.  4.  p.  20.  and  following. 
b  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  167.;  Diod.  1.  1  .p.  85.  86. 

»  See  fupra,  book  1.  c.  4.  p.  23.  &  24. 

k  Voyage  of  Bernier,  t.  1 .  p.  304. 305.  It  is  the  fafoe  thing  in  China. 
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Ir  was  not  thus  with  the  Greeks.  A  fkilful  painter,  ar¬ 
chitect,  or  fculptor,  enjoyed  the  high  ell:  condde  ration, 
and  the  mod  flattering  didin&ions.  Poderity  celebrated 
their  names  in  fedivals*  A  city  valued  itfelf  as  much  upon 
having  produced  a  citizen  famous  for  fome  talent,  as  tor 
having  given  birth  to  a  politician,  a  philoiopher,  or  a  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  fird  merit.  It  is  to  this  manner  of  thinkin 
and  of  acting  that  Greece  owes  the  pre-eminence  an 
fuperiority  in  many  branches  of  the  arts,  which  it  will 
perhaps  always  enjoy  :  arid  to  convince  ourfelves  ot  this, 
let  us  compare  the  productions  of  the  Afiatics  and  Egypti¬ 
ans  with  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  Ada  and  Egypt  prefent  us 
with  edifices  immenfc  and  prodigious  indeed;  but  that  is 
all  their  merit.  To  charadterife  them  rightly,  they  are  no¬ 
thing  but  enormous  piles,  without  Ikill  or  ingenuity,  the 
works  of  patience  and  of  bad  tade.  In  the  monuments  of 
Greece,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  lively  and  animated,  eleva¬ 
ting  the  foul,  and  fpirited  throughout.  Grace,  and  fire, 
and  genius,  and  the  mod  exquifite  expreflion,  arc  difplayed 
on  all  their  parts. 

Let  me  be  indulged  one  reflection  more  on  the  mo* 
numents  of  ancient  Egypt.  Some  are  pleaded  to  extol 
them,  and  even  to  pronounce  without  hedtation,  that  there 
is  nothing  amongd  ns  worthy  to  be  compared  to  them  :  a- 
greed,  if  heaps  of  dones  only  are  meant,  enormous  piles, 
without  tade  and  without  genius,  fuch  as’ the  pyramids, 
obelifks,  and  coloflufcs,  and  in  general  all  the  pretended 
marvels  of  ancient  Egypt  ;  1  am  ready  to  own,  that,  in 
this  refpeCt,  France  has  nothing  like  them  to  ofte*.  But 
will  any  one  compare  thofe  mif-lhapen  monuments,  whofe 
didance  is  certainly  their  greated  merit,  with  that  quan¬ 
tity  and  that  variety  of  buildings  of  every  kind  which  meet 
our  eyes  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ?  We  are  fo  accu- 
ftomed  to  the  daily  fight  of  thefe  maderpieces  of  art,  that 
we  do.  not  give  that  attention  to  them  which  is  n e cedar v 
to  make  us  lenfible  of  their  value..  Yet  if  we  would  reflect 
upon  them,  we  fhould  very  foon  judge  what  a  fuperioriiy 
•>ve  have  over  the  Egyptians,  and  hew  greatly,  our  monu- 
Vol.  III.  E.  inentSj 
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merits,  taking  them  for  all  in  all,  have  the  advantage  of  thofe 
of  thefe  ancient  nations  *.  I  fpeak  of  the  royal  palaces, 
Verfailles,  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  the  Hotel  des  Inva¬ 
lides,  Marly,  the  Obfervatqry,  &c.  Let  us  add  to  thefe, 
fome  buildings  in  Paris,  fueh  as  the  bridges  Pont  Royal 
and  Tournelle,  and  above  all  that  aflonilhing  range  of 
quays  which  lines  the  Seine  on  each  fide.  If  we  would  efti- 
mate  the  time,  the  money,  and  the  labour  expended  on 
all  thefe  different  works,  equally  immenfe  and  magnifi¬ 
cent,  we  (hall  very  foon  be  fenfible  how  greatly  France 
excels  all  that  Egypt  ever  produced.  I  might  alfo  men¬ 
tion  that  aflonilhing  number  of  places  fortified  by  M.  de 
Vauban,  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  that  of  Breft,  Rochefort, 
Toulon,  &c.  I  might  alfo  cite  the  canal  of  Languedoc  f  , 
and  in  general,  the  great  roads  of  the  kingdom  :  thefe 
works  are  greatly  fuperior  to  all  thofe  of  ancient  Egypt. 
Infinitely  more  money  has  been  expended,  and  much  more 
genius  was  requifite,  as  well  as  more  power,  tafle,  and  time 
to  finifh  Verfailles  with  all  its  defeats,  than  to  conflriidt 
a  pyramid,  or  hew  out  an  obeli fk.  Let  us  remember  never- 
thelefs,  that  Verfailles,  and  all  the  works  I  have  here  enu¬ 
merated,  were  executed  in  the  reign  of  one  monarch. 

*  However  extravagant  and  exceffive  were  the  prepofFeflion  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks  for  Egypt,  there  are,  notwithftanding,  writers  among  their? 
who  palTed  the  fame  judgment  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  compared  to  thofe 
pf  Greece.  See  Paul.  Ï.9.  c.  36.  p.  783.  ;  the  Emperor  Julian  in  his  68th 
letter  apud  Fabric,  biblioth.  Gr.  t.  7.  p.  84.  ;  Strabo.  1.  17.  p.  1  r 59- 

f  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  from  its  entrance  in  the  port  of  Cette  to  Tou- 
loufe,  is  more  than  70  leagues  in  length,  and  30  feet  in  breadth.  They  werq 
often  obliged  to  make  angles,  and  wind  it  round  the  mountains,  to  pre.ei.e 
the  level;  to  fix  it  upon  piles  in  boggy  grounds,  to  fuftain  it  upon  bridges  or 
ftone  arches  in  the  valleys,  to  hew  down  or  lower  cei  tain  mountains,  in  fine, 
to  pierce  through  others,  and  vault  them  to  receive  this  canal.  They  dug 
out  above  two  millions  of  cubic  fathoms  of  earth,  and  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  of  rock.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  fluices  were  conftruéted  for  barks 
to  go  up  or  down  ;  fixteen  enormous  dykes  to  repel  the  torrent  ;  twenty- 
four  drains  to  let  off  the  waters  of  the  canal  when  it  is  in  danger  of  filling  up 
with  mud  or  fand.  In  this  work  are  reckoned  upwards  of  forty  thoufand  cu¬ 
bic  fathoms  of  mafon-work  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  piers  of  two  r 
b  undred  fathoms,  and  the  mole  of  five  hundred,  which  cover  the  harbour 
bf  Cette,  and  make  it  a  feeure  afylum  for  fhips. 

*  *  «  k  ,  s  '  v  ;  ,  j  i  .  ■  4  vS  >  •  v.  .«  i  v  •  .  t  •  - 
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Of  the  Greeks . 

F  Rom  the  Trojan  war  till  the  year  590  before  J.  C. 

that  is,  till  the  time  of  Solon  and  Piliftratus,  we  are 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  minuter  affairs  of  the  Greeks. 
Hiftory,  however,  in  this  fame  interval,  furnilhes  many  re* 
fources  and  lights  concerning  the  hate  of  the  arts  amongd 
thefe  people  at  that  time,  tylien  wc  are  upon  this  fubjecd, 
it  is  eflential,  that  we  diftinguiih  the  Greeks  of  Europe, 
from  the  Greeks  fettled  in  Aha  Minor.  The  arts  attained 
but  (lowly  enough  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  Greece 
properly  fo  called.  Their  progrefs  was  much  quicker,  and 
much  more  rapid,  in  the  colonies  which  fome  time  after 
the  Trojan  war  were  fent  from  Greece  to  fettle  in  Aha 
Minor3.  In  thefe  happy  countries  arofe  the  fird  produc¬ 
tions  which  have  rendered  the  Greeks  famous  to  poflerity. 
I  have  elfewhere  lllown  the  reafons  why  thefe  firfl  fparks 
of  genius  mud  have  fhone  in  Afiatic  fooner  than  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Greece  b,  and  fhall  not  dwell  upon*  it  here.  I  pafs 
on  to  the  hiflory  of  the  arts  as  difplayed  in  the  ages  which 
are  the  fubjeCt  of  this  third  part  of  our  work. 

It  is  in  the  colonies  of  Alia  Minor  that  architecture  be¬ 
gan  to  form  itfelf.  The  invention  of  the  two  firfl  orders 
which  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  countries.  Their  name  fufficiently  e- 
vinces  it.  The  Doric  owes  its  Original  to  the  Dorians,, 
and  the  Ionic  to  the  Ionians.  The  Corinthian  did  not 
appear  till  long  after  thefe  two  firfl  orders.  This  laft 
feems  to  have  been  invented  in  Greece,  properly  fo  called. 
It  is  the  richefl,  the  mod  magnificent,  and  the  mod  ele¬ 
gant  of  all  the  Grecian  orders,  and  perhaps  of  all  that  ar¬ 
chitecture  ever  invented. 

3  See  lupra,  hook  1.  c.  5.  art.  3. 
k  Part  2.  book  3.  art.  3.  c.  3.  5  3. 
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I  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention  the  manner  that 
Vitruvius  relates  the  origin  of  thefe  orders  ;  and  I  have  laid* 
that  his  relation  had  no  fort  of  probability.  I&  fatisfies  us 
not,  and  inilrufts  us  (fill  Id's  u  It  were  much  better  to 
own  that  we  are  ignorant  how,  or  at  what  preciie  time 
thefe  orders  of  architecture  were  invented.  All  l  pretend 
to  affirm,  is,  that  they  were  known  and  pradiled  in 
the  ages  we  are  now  employed  on.  The  luperb  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  exifted  in  thefe  limes*».  They 
had  alio  begun  that  of  Diana  at  Ephefus e.  In  line, 
Pilitlratus  had  laid  at  Athens  the  foundations  of  a  magni 
cent  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius f,  without  fpeaking  of 
many  other  edifices  which  we  may  fee  enumerated  in  au¬ 
thors  who  treat  particularly  of  architecture. 

One  fact,  however,  which  I  mult  not  pals  over  in  Iilence> 
that  mechanics  mult  have  been  as  yet  very  imperfect:  a- 
inongft  the  Greeks.  We  fee,  that,  even  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides,  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  crane. 
Their  workmen  fupplied  the  want  of  this  machine,  fo  firm 
pie,  but  fo  ufeful,  by  fquare  beams  *.  The  action  of  which 
was  probably  like  that  of  a  fwipe.  This  fad  cannot  give 
us  a  great  idea  of  the  machines  which  the  Greeks  employ¬ 
ed  ill  the  contraction  of  their  buildings. 

To  enter  here  into  foine  detail  upon  the  tafle  which  then 
reigned  in  their  architecture  :  I  ihail  remark  at  fuit,  that 
they,  employed  only  one  order  in  the  conflrudion  of  au  the 
monuments  I  have  jut  mentioned.-  The  cutom  of  mingling 
and  uniting  many  of  them  in  the  fame  edifice,  did  not  taxe 
place  amongt  the  Greeks  till  pretty  late.  I  trail  next  oh- 


*  See  part  2.  book  2.  left,  2.  c.  3. 


See  Paul*.  1.  5.  c.  10. 


.  _  _  This  building,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Pan-. 

finuas,  muff  have  been  erected  about  the  year  630  before  J.  C.  . 

e  Tit.  Liv.  I.  r.  n.  45.  places  this  event  under  the  reign  of  Servius  1  ulliuS 
the  6th  king  of  Rome  ;  that  is,  about  the  year  560  before  J.  C  This  is 
alio  nearly  tire  calculation  of  Diog.  Laert.l.  2.  fegm.  123.  .  1  his  author  lays, 
that  Theodcrus  of  Samos  had  advifed  to  lay  the  foundations  or  îne^  templè 
of  Epheius  upon  beds  of  coal.  This  Theodoras,  by  the  account  of  Herod. 
1.  3.  n.  45.  of  Ariftotlè  de  rep.  1.  5.  c.  n.  and  of  Pauianias,  1.8.  c.  14.  tiou- 
tifhed  in  the  time  of  Poly  era  tés  tyrant  ©f  Samos,  whom  we^know  to  hav^ 
been  cotemporary  with  Amahs,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt  the  y  ear 
569  before  J.  C. 

1  Vltxuvv  1.  7.  preefat.  8  i.î'.p-327u  ,,, 

■  ferve. 
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ferve,  that,  for  a  longtime,  thefe  people  employed  only  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  The  temple  of  Ephelus  and  that 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  which  we  may  place  in  the  number 
of  the  moft  ancient  monuments  that  enlightened  Greece  e* 
ver  elevated,  were,  one  of  the  Ionic  h,  and  the  other  ol  the 
Doric  order1.  The  famous  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens, 
built  under  Pericles,  and  that  of  Thefeüs,  are  alfo  ot  the 
Doric  order k.  In  fine,  we  fee,  that  of  the  four  moll;  famous 
templesin  which  Greece,  in  the  judgment  of  Vitruvius,  could, 
glory,  the  two  moft  ancient  were  of  the  Ionic  order,  the 
third  of  the  Doric,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Corinthian.  But 
let  us  remark,  that  this  lalt  edifice,  according  to  the  fame 
author,  was  not  built  till  the  time  of  the  Romans  l.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  it  is  very  rare  to  lee  the  Corinthian  order  employed  in 
the  famous  edifices  of  antiquity.  The  little  ufe  the  Greeks 
made  of  it  would  lead  me  to  think,  that  their  architects  did 
not  think  that  order  fufficiently  grand  and  majeflic. 

Let  us  add,  that  in  all  that  remains  of  thefineft  works  of 
antiquity,  Greek  and  Roman,  built  in  the  Doric  order,  the  co¬ 
lumns  are  without  a  bale  *.  Vitruvius  conformed  himfelf  to 
this  practice.  This  architect,  who  appears  to  have  applied 
himfelf  to  treat  of  this  order  more  exactly  than  of  any  other, 
fays  nothing  of  the  bafes  of  the  columns,  and  yet  he  enters 
into  many  details  upon  thole  of  the  other  orders.  Be  it  alio 
obferved,  that  the  orders  of  the  Grecian  architecture  were 
neither  invented  nor  executed  in  the  early  times,  fuch  as  we 
fee  them  at  this  day  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  nor  with 
the  fame  ornaments  that  our  architects  employ  in  them. 
Many  changes  and  augmentations  have  been  fucceffively 
made*  Amongfl  the  Greeks  architecture  was  but  little 

h  Vitruv.  1.  7.  praefàt.  1  Panfan.  1.  5.  c.  10. 

k  Voyage  de  Spon,  t.  2.  p.  420.  455.  1  Vitruv.  1.  7.  praefat. 

*  As  in  the  theatre  of  MarceJlus  at  Rome,  that  of  Vicenza,  and  in  a  moft 
Magnificent  triumphal  arc  h  which  is  at  Verona.  We  may  fee  fomc  profiles  of 
Doric  columns  without  bafes  in  M.  de  Chambray,  p.  15.  19.  5: 33.  particularly 
•where  he  has  laid  down  the  defign  of  an  antique  inaufoleum  which  is  to  be  feen 
hear  to  Terracina.  The  columns  of  that  edifice,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
.have  no  bale.  It  is  the  fame  in  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  built  at  Sardis  in  the 
feign  of  Croefüs.  The  columns  of  this  monument,  of  which  wc  (till  fee  tha 
ruins,  have  no  bafe.  See  aiib  the  notes  of  Perrault  upon  Vitruv.  p.  1  ;6.  n. 
at  the  end. 
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charged  with  ornament.  The  adventitious  parts  of  theii4 
works  were  founded  in  nature*  Confequently  they  did  not 
in  their  reprefentations  think  themfelves  at  liberty  to  recede 
from  truth  in  ornamental  reprefentation.  In  a  word,  thefe 
great  matters  admitted  nothing  but  what  they  could  juftify 
and  explain  by  folid,  or,  at  leatt,  by  probable  reafons.  On 
thefe  principles,  the  ancients  had  regulated  the  proportions 
of  each  of  the  orders  they  have  left  us 351 . 

We  are  not  however  to  condemn  alike  all  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  ancient  architecture.  Some  of 
them  are  advantageous.  The  moderns  have  endeavoured  to 
correct  what  appeared  defective  in  the  firfb  models.  The  bafes 
called  Ionic,  the  only  ones  in  ufe  amongft  the  ancients, 
have  been  judged  not  very  convenient.  The  capital  of 
the  fame  order  has  been  found  incommodious  and  difa-gree- 
able.  It  has  therefore  been  changed.  The  unanimous  a- 
greement  of  all  architects  to  receive  and  adopt  thele  inno¬ 
vations,  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  their  being  jutt  and 
reafonable  #. 

The  Greeks,  moreover,  referved  all  the  pomp  and  beauties 
of  their  architecture  for  their  temples,  theatres,  and  other 
public  edifices.  They  employed  them  not  in  the  houfes  of 
private  people.  Their  dwelling-houfes  had  infinitely  lefs  of 
beauty,  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  than  ours.  There 
was  not  a  (ingle  palace,  that  is  to  fay,  a  private  building,- 
worthy  of  that  name  in  all  Greece.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  that  republican  fpirit  which  reigned  in  all  the  ttates  of  that 
part  of  Europe*  Exterior  modefty  is  the  appendage  and 
favourite  virtue  of  republics.  However  rich  and  powerful 
a  citizen  might  be,  he  would  not  dare  to  offend  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  by  pompous  buildings,  whofe  luftre  would 
have  offended  them,  and  infallibly  expofed  their  owner  to  the 
public  envy  and  jealoufy.  Let  us  now  lay  a  word  on  feulp- 
ture  and  painting. 

ni  Vitruv.  1,4.  c.  2. 

*  See  the  preface  et  Perrault  upon  the  diftribution  of  the  five  kinds  of  co¬ 
lumns  according  to  the  method  of  the  ancients,  p.  24.  and  following,  and  part  2. 
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We  find  that  fculpture  and  painting  began  alfo  to  difplay 
themfelves  in  Greece  towards  the  end  of  the  ages  we  are 
now  going  through.  Some  fculptors  had  already  acquired 
a  fliining  reputation  about  the  time  of  the  50th  Olympiad, 
that  is  to  lay,  about  the  year  576  before  J.  C.  Dipoenusand 
Scyllis  became  at  that  time  extremely  celebrated  for  in¬ 
venting  the  fculpture  and  poliAiing  of  marble  *.  They 
formed  many  pupils  whofe  works  were  greatly  edoemed. 
Sculpture  however  did  not  attain  that  chara&er  of  purity, 
elegance,  and  that  degree  of  fublimity  to  which  the  Greeks 
earned  it,  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  that  is,  more  than  150 
years  after  the  art  ids  I  have  been  fpeaking  of. 

As  to  painting,  it  was  dill  longer  of  being  brought  to 
perfection.  This  art,  the  invention  of  which  I  ihould  readily 
give  to  the  Greeks,  did  not  appear  in  all  its  ludretill  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander.  I  am  not  at  all  furprifed  at  it. 
What  time  and  dudy,  what  diligence  and  thought  mud  it 
not  have  cod  to  bring  painting  to  any  kind  of  perfection  ! 
And  this  art,  as  I  think  I  have  Aiown,  did  not  begin  to  exid 
till  the  time  of  Homer0.  Accordingly,  in  the  ages  which 
employ  us  at  prefent,  the  painters  were  dill  very  ignorant. 
We  fee  at  once,  that  for  a  very  long  time  they  knew  no- 
thing  of  the  art  of  mingling  of  colours.  The  fird  pictures 
that  appeared  were  painted  with  only  one  fingle  colour, 
which  mud  have  been  both  very  harAi  and  very  dry,  lince 
it  was  nothing  but  a  water-colour  made  of  pieces  of  pottery 
ground  and  finely  powdered  p.  This  fort  of  painting  may 
be  thought  to  have  refembled  that  which  is  now  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  Brooch  *  ( Camay  eu ).  But  there  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it.  The  Greeks  were  at  that  time  too  unlkil- 
ful  to  have  underdood  that  way  of  painting,  which  conliils 
in  foftening  the  fhadesof  one  and  the  fame  colour.  Let  us 
judge  of  their  lkill  by  one  faCt  which  is  warranted  by  many 

D  Plin.  1.  .16.  feet.  4. 

The  molt  ancient  inscriptions  of  Peloponnefus  anti  Attica  areingraved  on 
inarble  abfolutely  rough  and  unpolilhed. 

0  See  part  2.  hook  2.  fed.  t .  c.  5.  art.  7.  p  Plin  1.  35.  fed.  5. 

T  The  jnonochrcmaton  of  the  ancients.  Sec  Pliny,  book  35.  fed.  8. 
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:very  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity.  They  teli  us,  that 
piqûres  were  in  the  beginning  fuch  wretched  imitations, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  write  under  them  the  names  of 
the  objecte  they  were  defigned  to  reprefent  <».  It  was  only 
‘towards  the  time  of  Miltiades,  that  is,  about  450  years  be¬ 
fore  J.  C.  that  the  Greeks  began  to  be  able  to  catch  a 
refemblance  of  the  perfons'they  defigned  to  reprefent  r.  In 
fine,  Pliny  remarks,  that  before  Apollodorus,  who  lived  in 
the  9  3d  Olympiad  (410  years  before  J.  C.),  there  was  no  pic¬ 
ture  that  could  attract  or  retain  the  attention  of  the  fpec- 
tator  f. 

We  find  moreover,  that  in  the  ages  here  in  queftion,  many 
workmen  became  famous  in  Greece  by  their  fkill  in  working 
metals,  and  particularly  iron  *.  To  conclude,  if  we  were  to 
jro  upon  a  longer  examination,  and  make  more  circumflan- 
tial  re fe arches,  it  were  eafy  to  fliow,  that  the  epocha  which  h 
the  object  of  this  third  part  of  our  work,  is  that  to  which  we 
ought  to  refer  the  unfolding  of  all  the  fublime  difeoverie* 
With  which  the  Greeks  enriched  the  arts  in  after  ages.  But 

,  «I  Arift.  topic,  i.  6.  c.  a.  t.  1 .  p.  243 1  Ælian.'var.hift.  1. 10.  c.  I0„  Plin.  1. 

feci.  5.  v 

The  paiTages  of  A  ri  flot  le  and  of  Ælisn  which  I  cite,  are  very  clear  and  precife. 
We  cannot  fay  the  fame  of  that  of  Pliny.  His  phrafe  is  dubious,  as  is  ufual 
with  that  author,  who  affiets  to  fhine.  It  has  even  been  attempted  to  give  this? 
paffage  a  fenfe  totally  contrary  to  that  which  T  have  imagined  the  true  one. 
They  will  make  Pliny  fay,  that  the  portraits  paintçdby  the  artifls  of  whom  h« 
(peaks  were  fo  like,  that  to  make  known  to  po fieri ty  the  perfonages  they  repre¬ 
sented,  they  wrote  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  pictures,  as  we  now  do 
at  the  bottom  of  portraits  on  copper-plates.  But  this  explication  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  hit  the  meaning  of  Pliny.  I  t  were  eafy  to  cite  in  my  favour  the 
Suffrage  of  all  the  interpreters  and  commentators  of  this  ancient  writer.  They 
have  all  under  flood  the  paffage  in  queftion  in  the  fenfe  I  give  it.  However, 
without  having  rccourfe  to  authorities  which  may  often  appear  doubtful,  I 
think,  that  upon  this  occafion  we  ought  to  interpret  Pliny  by  Ariflotle  and  by 
iFdian.  This  principle  eflablifhed,  the  paffage  of  that  author  confirms  the  fixl 
which  I  have  advanced  upon  the  ignorance  and  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  fir  ft  pain¬ 
ters.  I  (hall  agree  at  the  firme  time,  that  this  explication  feems  in  forne  fort- 
to  put  Pliny  in  contradiction  with  himfelf.  But  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  this  is 
hot  the  only  example  which  is  to  be  found  of  that  in  his  writings.  It  is  more¬ 
over  the  defect  of  all  authors  who  have  affected  to  fpeak  in  Sentences  and  enig- 

r  Plin. I.35.  feci.  34*  f  Ibid.fet.  36. 

4  ;H$rpd.  1.  i,  p.  25.  ;  Parf.  K  3.  c.  12.  p  x6o.l.  TO.  c.  x& 
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I  leave  thefe  details,  which,  as  they  again  and  again  prefent 
objeds  nearly  alike,  might  in  the  end  fatigue  the  reader. 

Let  us  remark  neverthelefs,  that  thefe  fame  people,  whom 
we  cannot  too  much  applaud  for  their  genius  in  architecture, 
in  fculpture,  and  perhaps  alfo  in  painting,  were  very  little 
induftrious  in  procuring  themfelves  many  conveniencies, 
which  at  this  day  it  appears  impofllble  to  do  without.  For 
example,  the  cloathing  of  the  Greeks  was  always  very  de¬ 
fective.  I  have  laid  elfe  where,  that  they  were  neither  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  linen,  nor  llioes,  nor  dockings,  nor 
breeches.  Their  coats  had  neither  buttons  nor  button¬ 
holes.  We  {hall  fee  alfo  that  thefe  fame  people  neither 
knew  the  ufe  of  ftirrups  to  mount,  nor  of  faddles  to  keep 
themfelves  on  horfeback  u.  I  {hall  obferve  further,  that 
in  their  houfes  they  wanted  many  of  the  mod  ufeful  and 
agreeable  inventions.  They  had  neither  glafs  windows 
nor  chimneys.  Thefe  people  were  alfo  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  lighting  themfelves  by  the  ufe  of  wax  or  tallow.  I 
might,  if  it  were  necedary,  make  a  longer  enumeration 
of  arts  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  I  {hould  then  fpeak  of 
printing,  of  fire-arms,  of  the  mariners  compafs,  of  chymi- 
cal  fluxes,  of  ingravings  in  copper-plate,  of  mirrors,  of  tele¬ 
scopes,  of  clock-work,  of  wind  and  water  mills,  &c.  ;  in¬ 
ventions  which  thefe  people  never  knew.  But  what  I  have 
jud  faid  is,  I  think,  fufficient  to  prove  how  great,  in  many 
refpeCts,  was  the  imperfeClion  and  ignorance  of  the  arts 
among  the  Greeks. 

*  Sec  infra,  book  5.  chap.  2. 
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TT  TE  are  arrived  at  the  ages  which  clofe  and  term!- 
nate  our  relearches  on  the  Bate  of  the  fciences 
^  *  among fl:  the  ancient  nations.  The  epocha  of 

Cyrus  is,  in  effe<B>  that  of  the  fall  of  the  empires  of  AfTyria, 
of  Babylon,  and  even  of  the  monarchy  of  the  firft  Egyptians. 
YVe  can  therefore  judge  of  all  the  difcoverics  which  we 
ou^ht  properly  to  attribute  to  the  AByrians,  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  and  the  Egyptians.  Thofe  made  arnongB  thefe 
nations  poRerior  to  the  ages  which  clofe  this  third  part  of 
pur  work,  can  belong  to  them  but  imperfectly..  It  was  no 
longer  the  fame  A  By  ri  ans,  the  fame  Babylonians,  nor  the 
fame  Egyptians,  whole  Bate  we  have  hitherto  confidered. 
Their  empire  was  deflroyed,  and  their  primitive  genius 
changed  by  the  mixture  of  other  nations,  to  whom,  after 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  thefe  people  continued  always  fubjedi 
We  (hall  not  find  it  the  fame  with  the  Greeks  as  with 
the  Allât ics  and  Egyptians  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent 
employed  upon.  On  the  contrary,  we  frail  but  juft  per¬ 
ceive  tin  opening  bud  ol  all  thofe  inventions  which  have 
fecured  to  that  nation  the  diftinguifhed  rank  which  they 
have  and  will  for  ever  poBefs.  The  epocha  we  are  now  go¬ 
ing  through,  ought,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
molt  confiderable  of  the  Grecian  hiflory.  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  ages  it  takes  in,  that  letters  and  philofophy  be¬ 
gan  to  take  deep  root  in  Greece,  to  Rretch  up  with  a  rapid 
growth,  and  very  foon  becoming  fruitful,  they  produced 
thofe  immortal  fruits  with  which  the  univerfe  entire  hasg 
and  yet  continues  every  day  to  enrich  itfclf. 

Ç  H  A  K 
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Of  Medicine ♦ 

BY  the  con  Tent  of  all  antiquity,  it  is  allowed  that  the 
hi  (lory  of  medicine  remained  involved  in  the  darkeft 
clouds  from  the  Trojan  war  to  that  of  Peloponnefus  a.  We 
cannot  however,  fuppofe  that  the  ifudy  of  a  fcience  fo  ne- 
cdfary  as  that  of  medicine,  fhould,  during  fo  long  an  inters 
val,  have  been  abfoiuteiy  ncgleded.  The  facred  books 
dtteft  the  contrary.  Solomon  mud  have  pofTefled  a  great 
part  of  the  various  knowledge  which  conftitutes  the  art  of 
healing.  The  fcripture  fays  of  this  prince,  that  he  had  com- 
pofed  treatifes  upon  all  animals,  birds,  and  fifties,  and  that 
he  had  wrote  upon  all  plants,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to 
the  hyffopb.  Many  other  fads  related  in  the  facred  books 
attefl  equally  the  knowledge  and  the  ufage  of  medicine  in 
the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  employed  upon. 

We  fee,  that  there  were  in  thefe  times  phyficians  by  pro- 
fefiion  among  the  Hebrews.  Afa,  king  of  Judah  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  gout,  is  reproached  for  that  “  he  fought  not 
“  to  the  Lord,  but  to  phyficians c.”  Hezekiah,  threatened 
with  death  from  an  abfeefs,  is  cured  by  the  application 
of  a  cataplafm  of  hgs  Joram  king  of  Judah,  wounded 
in  a  battle,  retires  to  Jezrcel  to  be  healed  ç.  We  gather 
alfo  from  many  expreflions  of  the  prophets,  that  they  then 
knew  how  to  cure  wounds,  fradures,  and  bruifes,  by  means 
of  certain  medicaments,  fuch  as  roiin,  balfam,  oils,  and  the 

»  Celfus,  1.  I.  in  praefat.  ;  Plin.  1.  29.  fc<5t.  2.  p.  493.  ;  llidor.  orig.  1.  4, 

Ci  3. 

b  1  Kings  c.  4  v.  33.  With  the  other  knowledge  that  Solomon  attri¬ 
butes  to  himfelf  in  the  book  of  \\  ifdom,  he  places  the  dualities  of  plants 
and  the  virtues  of  roots,  c.  7.  v.  20. 
c  r  Kings  c.  15.  v.  23;  2  Chronic,  c.  16.  v.  12, 
d  z  Kings  c.  20.  v.  7.  ;  lfaiah  c.  33.  v.  21. 
r  2  Kings  c.  8,  v.  29.  c.  9  v.  15. 
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fat  of  animals f.  It  even  appears  that  phyficians  were  held 
in  great  efleem  amongfl  the  Aliatic  nations.  “  Honour  a 
“  phylician,”  fays  the  EccleHafticus,  “  for  the  ufes  which 
s‘  you  may  have  of  him  s.” 

As  to  the  Greeks,  although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  (late 
and  progrefs  of  medicine  amongfl  thefe  people  from  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  to  that  of  Peloponnefus,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Afclepiades,  that  is  to  fay,  the  dependents  of  Æfculapius,  pre- 
ferved  that  fcience  in  their  family  without  any  interruption. 
They  reckon  three  celebrated  fchools  eflablilhed  by  them, 
one  at  Rhodës,  another  at  Cos,  and  the  lafl  at  Cnidos*  He¬ 
rodotus,  who  was  anterior  to  Hippocrates  #,  fpeaks  alfo  of 
many  other  very  famous  fchools  of  medicine.  Let  us  add 
that  of  Italy,  which  owed  its  rife  to  Pythagoras,  and  whofe 
ere&ion  we  cannot  place  later  than  the  year  550  before  J.  C.h. 

The  poeins  of  Homer  furnilh  flill  plainer  proofs  of  the 
flare  of  medicine,  and  of  the  progrefs  it  muff  have  made, 
at  the  time  in  which  this  great  poet  lived.  We  find  in  his 
writings  abundance  of  anatomical  details.  Homer  gives 
a  nominal  defcription  of  almofl  all  the  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  ;  more  than  that,  this  poet  mufl  have  had  a 
great  knowledge  of  their  flruriure  and  of  their  functions, 
ro  judge  of  it  by  his  defcription  of  wounds,  and  the  acci¬ 
dents  refulting  from  them.  We  might  even  reproach  him 
with  having  in  this  refpeél  aflfeded  to  make  a  parade  of 
his  lkill.  However  this  may  be,  thefe  fads  do  not  permit 
us  to  call  in  queilion  the  great  infight  which  in  his  time 
they  had  acquired  in  medicine.  Neverthelefs  one  reflec¬ 
tion  arifes,  which,  at  the  Aril  glance,  fliould  feem  to  make 
this  anatomical  knowledge  fo  remarkable  in  the  writings 
of  Homer,  difficult  to  be  conceived. 

If  we  may  believe  an  ancient  commentator  on  Plato, 
Alcmeon,  a  difriple  of  Pythagoras,  palled  for  the  Aril  w ho 

f  See  Ifaiah  c.  1 .  v.  6.  ;  Jerem.  c.  8.  v.  32.  ;  Ezek.  c.  30.  v.  2r. 

fc  c.  38.  v.  1. 

*  This  great  phyfician  flomifhed  in  the  time  cl  the  Peloponndian  war,  a- 
bovit  the  year  430  before  J.  C. 

h  See  Le*  Clerc*  hilt,  of  medicincj  part  1.  bcok*.  c.  i.&n 
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liad  anatomized  animals1.  Ariftotle,  whofe  time  was  not 
till  more  than  eighty  years  after  Hippocrates,  tells  us,  be± 
fides,  that  in  his  days  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  dared  to  diffed 
the  human  carcafe.  When  this  philofopher  fpeaks  of  the 
internal  parts  of  man,  he  fays,  they  are  greatly  unknown, 
that  we  have  nothing  certain  on  their  flrudure  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  mull  judge  of  them  from  the  rcfem- 
blance  they  fhould  have  to  the  parts  of  other  animals  which 
may  have  fome  conformity  with  each  of  them  k.  How 
then  is  it  poffible,  that,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  anatomy 
fhould  have  been  carried  to  a  fort  of  accuracy  and  exad- 
nefs  ? 

This  objection  which  at  firft  we  might  judge  very  Strong, 
ceafes  neverthelefs  to  appear  fo,  when  we  reded  on  the  va¬ 
rious  means  which  men  have  always  had  to  inftrud  them¬ 
selves  in  the  frame  of  the  human  body.  I  have  explained 
thefe  means  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work1.  We  may  alfo 
confult,  on  this  fubjed,  what  Daniel  Le  Clerc  fays  in  his 
hiftory  of  medicine.  There  this  learned  man  makes  us 
eafily  conceive,  how  the  ancient  phyficians  may  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  human 
body,  without  having  been,  for  all  that,  in  &fie  habitual 
pradice  of  diffedion  m. 

I  am,  bèfideè,  apt  to  believe,  that  thé  peôple  of  Afia  hid 
not  the  fame  fcruple  as  the  Greeks  about  opening  of  hu¬ 
man  carcales.  Homer  may  therefore  have  drawn  front 
them  that  anatomical  Skill  which  he  lias  difplayed  in  his 
works.  For  though  we  cannot  precifely  determine  the 
country  of  this  prince  of  poets,  it  however  appears  to  me 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  was  born,  and  palled  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  Alia  Minor.  This  is  an  opinion  which  1  have 
already  taken  pains  to  eftablilh.  1  have  even  thought, 
that,  of  confequence,  we  ought  to  refer  to  thefe  people, 
certain  lciences  too  delicate  and  refined  for  Homer  to  have 


'  Chnlcid.  in  Tim.  Plat.  p.  to. 

k  Hift.  animal.  1. 1.  c.  là.  wit.  1  Beck  3.  c.  i .  art.  2. 

m  itift.  ofmedkine,  part  1 .  bock  2.  p.  7.;.  &  75. 
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learned  them  in  the  bofom  of  Greece  properly  fo  called. 
We  ought  not  to  give  the  honour  of  them  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  part  of  Europe.  In  the  ages  this  poet  ap¬ 
peared  in,  they  were  ftill  very  ignorant  and  unpolifhed. 

I  think  I  have  faid  enough  to  lhew>  that  if  we  find  a 
void  in  the  hiftory  of  medicine,  from  Podalirius  aiid  Ma¬ 
chaon,  the  fons  of  Æfculapius,  till  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
it  is  not  becaufe  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience  was  neglefted  in 
this  interval.  We  ought  to  attribute  the  ignorance  we  are 
in  of  thé  names  and  capacity  of  thofe  who  cultivated  me** 
dicine  at  that  time,  only  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
The  hiftory  of  thofe  ages  is  moft  confufed  and  defective. 
The  phyficians  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  caufe  to 
complain  of  it.  We  (hall  have  but  too  many  occafions  to. 
be  convinced  of  it  with  regard  to  many  othei  objects 


c  n  à  p.  il 

Of  Aftronomy* 

* 

THE  hiftory  of  aftronomy,  in  the  ages  we  are 

going  through,  is  not  altogether  fo  barren  as  that 
of  medicine.  The  writers  of  antiquity  give  us  fohiething 
more  afliftance  in  examining  the  ftate  of  that  fcience  in 
thefe  times  ainongft  the  different  nations  of  whom  we  are 
to  fpeak.  The  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and  above  all 
the  Greeks,  enable  us  to  prefent  the  reader  with  fome  cu¬ 
rious  and  interefting  details.  Let  us  fir  ft  examine  the 
ftate  of  aftronomy  amongft  each  of  thefe  people*  in  par¬ 
ticular.  We  {hall  proceed  to  offer  fome  general  ideas  re- 
fulting  from  the  different  fafts  we  are  about  to  relate. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  Babylonians, 

I  A  S  it  is  known  how  dark  is  the 

Inians  and  Alfyrians,  we  may  be  thought  not  very 
competent  judges  of  the  difeoveries  and  of  the  progrefs 
|  which  thefe  people  had  made  in  agronomy.  Neverthe- 
I  lefs  it  will  appear,  that  by  collecting  and  comparing  the 
I  different  t  radis  we  find  fcattered  through  the  authors  of  an- 
i  tiquity,  a  pretty  juft  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  aftronomi- 
I  cal  learning  of  the  Babylonians. 

The  Chaldean  aftronomers  had  learned  that  the  fun  and 
I  the  planets  had  a  motion  proper  to  themfelves  from  weft 
1  to  eaft,  and  that  thefe  revolutions  were  made  with  great 
i  inequalities  of  time,  and  with  very  different  degrees  of  ve« 
I  locity  H.  They  taught,  that  the  moon  is  placed  below  all 
I  the  Bars,  and  below  all  the  planets  ;  that  as  it  is  the  lead 
t  of  all  thole  which  we  perceive,  it  is  alfo  the  neareff  to  the 
I  earth  q  that  its  revolution  is  performed  in  lefs  time  ;  not 
1  that  it  has  a  greater  velocity  than  the  other  planets,  but 
(  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  extent  of  its  orbit.  They  knew, 
i  moreover,  that  the  moon  has  only  a  borrowed  light,  and 
1  that  its  eclipfes  are  caufed  by  its  immerging  into  the  fha- 
j  dow  of  the  earth  p. 

The  Chaldeans  reckon  but  36  conffellations  ;  12  in  the 
1  zodiac,  and  24  without  that  circle.  They  diflinguilhed  thefe 
lafl  into  northern  and  fouthern*.  They  had  divided  each 
fign  of  the  zodiac  into  30  degrees,  and  each  degree  into 
I  60  parts,  or  minutes r.  By  this  method  the  Chaldeans  had 

0  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  144  ;  Simplic.  in  1.  2.  ;  Arifl:  de  cœlo,  fol.  ]  17.  ver  Je. 

0  Diod.  1.2.  p.  1 44.  This  paflage  of  Diodorus  deferves  attention.  Ho\r 
came  the  Chaldeans  to  gueis  that  the  moon  is  in  reality  the  leaft  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  ?  This  w  as  probably  on  their  part  only  mere  conjecture. 
p  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  14.*.  «45.  Diod.  ibid. 

r  Gemin.  c.  1 5.  p.  62.  ;  S.  Empiric,  ady.  aftrolog.  1. 5.  p.  339. 
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found  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon.  They  had  thus  at* 
gained  to  determine  the  periodical  return  of  that  planet 
with  a  good  deal  of  exadtnefs f. 

The  advantage  which  thefe  aitronomers  had,  of  having; 
very  early  invented  the  means  of  meafuring  exa&ly  the 
different  parts  of  the  day,  ought  to  give  us  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  their  agronomical  calculations.  It  is  generally  a- 
g reed,  that  they  were  the  firft  who  knew  the  ufe  of  fun- 
dials  r.  Accordingly  they  palled  for  the  firft  who  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  meafure  the  length  of  the  fun?s  annual  revo¬ 
lution  u.  Their  obfervations,  jn  this  refped,  were  not 
fruitlefs.  We  fee,  that,  in  the  reign  of  NabonafTar,  the 
year  amongft  thefe  people  confided  of  365  days.  The 
ancients  make  this  clear  enough,  by  telling  us,  that  the 
years,  formerly  called  the  years  of  Nabomjfar ,  anfwered, 
month  for  month,  and  day  for  day,  to  the  civil  year  of 
the  Egyptians  *. 

If  it  were  neceflary,  we  might  alledge  the  ufage  of  the 
jPerfians  in  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion.  From  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  this  nation  had  regulated  their  year  to  365 
days  y  ;  and  we  know  that  Cyrus  is  the  firft  who  fubjedled 
the  empire  of  Babylon  to  the  throne  of  Perda. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  at  what  time  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  di fcovered  the  necefiily  of  adding  to  their  common 
year,  the  five  hours  and  fome  minutes  by  which  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  fun  furpades  the  length  of  365  days.  It 
is  certain,  that  this  diicovery  had  not  efcaped  the  Chal- 

% 

r  Gemin.c.  15.  p.6 2.  We  may  doubt  however  whether  all  this  fkill  was 
v-ery  ancient  among  the  Chaldeans.  See  Wiedler,  hift.  aftronom.  c.  3.  p.  35. 

1  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  109.  Herodotus  does  not  fix  theepocha  of  this  difcovery. 
We  ought  to  judge  however,  that  it  mult  have  been  very  ancient.  We  find 
fun-dials  in  ufe  at  Jerufaletn  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  that  is  to  fay,  five  years 
before  the  æra  of  TSIabonaflar.  2  Kings  c.  20.  v.  1 1 .  2  Chron.  c.  32.  v.  31 .  It 
is  very  probable,  that  Ahaz  had  the  knowledge  of  that  mathematical  infini¬ 
ment  from  the  Babylonians.  In  effect,  we  learn  from  feripture,  that  this 
prince  vyas  in  great  union  with  Tiglath-Pilefer,  king  of  Aflyria.  2  Kings  c.  16. 
v.  8.  &c. 

•  ®  Achill.  Tat.  ad.  Arati  phænom.c.  18. 

*  .Cenforin.  fie  die  nat.  c.  21.  See  iri  the  following  chapter  our  remarks 
the  civil  year  of  the  Egyptians. 

y  Q.  .Çurt.  L  3.  c.  3.  p.  154..  See  alfo  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  120. 
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dean  aflronomers.  Strabo  allures  us  of  it  in  very  precifc 
terms z  ;  but  he  does  nor  fix  the  epocha  of  it.  However,  the 
manner  in  which  he  exprefTes  himfelf,  gives  us  fufficiently 
to  underftand  that  this  knowledge  was  very  anciently  re¬ 
ceived  in  Chaldea.  We  have  therefore  good  authority  to 
believe,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the  ages  now  under  confidcra- 
lion,  the  year  of  the  Babylonians  conliited  of  365  days  and 
fome  hours  *.  We  may  even  believe,  that,  in  this  refpeét, 
they  had  come  very  near  the  truth.  I  lhall  elfewhere  fpeak 
of  it  more  particularly  a. 

We  have  flill  the  names  of  the  ancient  aftronomical 
periods,  whofe  invention  was  due  to  the  Chaldeans.  Berofus 
I  has  made  life  of  them  for  his  chronological  calculations b. 

let  thefe  meafures  of  time,  which  were  then  in  familiar  ufe, 
I  are  now  but  little  known.  Many  difficulties  arife  about  the 
number  of  years  of  which  each  of  thefe  periods  was  com- 
!  pofed-  The  efforts  which  fome  modern  critics  have  made 
to  clear  them  up,  do  not  hitherto  give  full  fatisfa&ion. 
That  I  may  not  interrupt  the  relation  I  am  making  of  the 
agronomical  learning  of  the  Babylonians,  I  fhali  give  an 
i  account  of  thefe  different  periods  in  a  particular  differta- 
I  tion  c. 

The  fyftem  of  comets  which  the  Chaldeans  had  form* 
j  ed,  merits  alfo  fome  attention.  Apollonius  of  Mindus,  a 

2  L.  \  f.  p.  1 16c.  A. 

*  Ubo  Emmius,  and  after  him  Munkerus  de  intercalât.  1.  3.  c.  z.  Rive  us  to 
underftand,  that  the  year  of  the  Chaldeans  was  oRly  of  365  days.  They 
fay,  that  to  repair  the  confufion  produced  through  time,  by  the  omiflion 
of  the  fourth  of  a  day,  thefe  people  compofed  a  month  of  it,  which  they 
added  to  their  ordinary  year  at  every  120  years  ;  that  by  this  means  tvery 
1 20th  year  confifted  of  395  days,  that  is  to  fay,  of  13  months.  But  thefe 
writers  cite  no  author  of  antiquity  in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  and  befides 
they  are  formally  contradi&ed  by  Strabo,  as  we  have  feen.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  boldly  place  this  opinion  in  the  number  of  thofe  airy  fyfteins,  which 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the  imagination  of  the  author  who  gave  them 
birth. 

a  In  the  differ  ta  tion  on  the  aftronomical  periods  of  the  Chaldeans,  at  the 
I  end  of  this  volume. 

b  See  Syncell.  p.  17.  ;  Abyden.  apud  rund.  p.  38.  C. 

c  See,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  the  dilièrtation  on  the  periods  of  the 
Chaldeans. 
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celebrated  aflronorner,  tells  us,  that  the  Chaldeans,  amongft 
whom  he  had  ftudied,  regarded  comets  as  planets  whole  re¬ 
volution  was  performed  in  orbits  very  excentiic  to  the  eaith, 
and  that  thefe  liars  became  yifible  only  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  lower  payt  of  that  orbit.  The  fame  allrono- 
mers  pretended  alfo,  according  to  Apollonius,  to  know  the 
courte  of  the  comets  and  the  duration  of  their  periods*. 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  Stobæus,  fpeak  alfo  very  clearly  of 
this  fyftem  of  the  Chaldeans*.  I  imagine  however  that 
more  was  due  to  chance  and  uncertainty  than  to  ftudy  and 
experience  f.  The  ancients  knew  nothing  certain  of  this, 
nor  of  the  greateft  part  pf  the  phaenomena  of  phyftcal  a- 
ftronomy. 

We  may  alfo  place  in  the  number  of  the  agronomical 
\  attainments  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  ideas  they  had  formed  of 
the  extent  of  the  circumference  of  the  terreftrial  globe. 
They  had  found  out,  it  is  pretended,  that  a  man,  walking 
a  good  pace,  might  follow  the  fun  round  the  earth,  and 
•would  reach  the  equino&ial  at  the  fame  time  with  that 
(far  e  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  folar  year, 
which  the  Chaldeans,  as  we  have  feen,  determined  at 

d  /.‘pud  Senec.  quæft.  nat.  Î.  *}.  c.  3.  t.  2.  p.  820.  8z  c.  17.  p.  831. 

'  Plin.  I.  2.  fed*.  23.  p.  89.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  893.  ;  Stob.  eclog.  phyf.  I.  r.  p. 
63.  Pliny  and  Plutarch  do  not  exprefsly  fay,  this  was  the  fyftem  of  the 
C liai  deans  ;  but  we  may  prefume,  that  the  ancient  philofophers  of  Greece 
learned  among  thefe  people  what  they  fay  on  comets.  Seneca  and  Stobæus 
authorife  us  to  believe  it  ;  fince  it  appears  by  their  writings,  that  this  opinion 
upon  the  comets  was  very  anciently  eftabliftied  in  Chaldea. 

r  Seneca  will  fur.nifh  us  a  proof  of  it  in  the  fame  paffage  I  have  juft  cited, 
p.  820.  He  fpeaks  there  of  another  aftronomer,  named  Epigenes,  who  faid, 
that  the  Chaldeans  knew  nothing  certain  of  the  comets,  and  that  they 
looked  upon  them  as  meteors,  kindled  by  the  effort  of  fome  vortex  of  air 
violently  agitated,  Thefe  contradictions  ought  not  to  furprife  us.  There 
were  many  fchools  amongft  the  Chaldeans.  Pliny  reckons  three,  1. 6.  c.  26. 
p.  332.  Different  fyftems  were  taught  in  all  thefe  fchools,  according  to  the 
tettimqny  of  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1074*  Xbus  Apollonius  related  that  which  was 
adopted  in  the  fchool  where  he  had  ftudied,  and  Epigenes  what  was  delivered 
\n  the  one  which  he  had  followed  ;  and  there  were  then  no  reafons  which 
tou Id  give  one  fyftem  more  credit  than  another, 

f  Achill,  Tat.  ad  Arad  phaenom.  c,  18, 
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365  days  and  fome  hours,  a  man  walking  at  a  good  rate, 
might  make  the  tour  -of  the  earth,  and  would  do  it  effeo 
tually,  if  he  could  always  keep  up  an  equal  pace  *. 

This  is  all  we  have  been  able  to  collect  of  mod  preci¬ 
sion  upon  the  agronomical  learning  of  the  Chaldeans. 
They  had,  as  we  fee,  made  fome  progrefs  in  certain  parts  of 
that  fcience  ;  but  there  were  many  others,  and  thofe  of  the 
greatest  importance,  which  were  abfolutely  unknown  to 
them.  The  Chaldeans,  for  example,  had  but  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  theory  of  folar  eclipfes.  They  durit  neither  de¬ 
termine  nor  foretel  them  h.  Their  ignorance  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  does  not  proclaim  any  very  exadi  knowledge,  or  very 
extenfive  intelligence  of  the  celedial  phenomena.  It  may 
even  be  doubted,  whether  they  did  not  acquire,  in  much 
later  times,  fome  part  of  the  difeoveries  which  I  have 
thought  might  be  aferibed  to  them  in  the  ages  treated  of  in 
this  third  part  of  my  work1.  In  reality,  notwithdandino- 
the  conqued  of  tile  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus,  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  Alexander,  the  Chaldeans  always  continued 
to  be  held  in  great  confideration,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  rfcfpe#  which  prepollefled  the  ancients  in  favour 
of  the  fkill  which  thefe  priefts  are  laid  to  have  acquired 
in  judicial  aftrology.  The  ctedrudlion  of  the  empire  of 
Babylon  did  not  then  dilable  the  Chaldeans  front  perfecd- 
ing  their  agronomical  difeoveries  ;  and  Diodorus*  from 
whom  I  have  borrowed  mod  of  the  details  I  have  here  given 
account  of,  was  not  acquainted  with  tkefe  adronomers  till 
long  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 

There  remains  no  more  but  that  I  take  fome  notice  of 
the  obfervatory  of  the  Babylonians.  The  principal  object 
of  the  ancient  adronomers*  was  to  perceive  and  catch  the 
exad  moment  of  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  dars.  The 


* 

*  A  man  commonly  mikes  a  league  an  hour;  of  confequence,  could  he 
always  proceed  wiihout  (topping,  he  would  make  24  a-day,  and  8760  in  765 
days.  We  know  that  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  about  the  equator 
is  about  9Ô0C  leagues.  It  refults  lrom  this  calculation,  that  thç  CJuldeafî 
aftronomers  had  pretty  juft  notions  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth. 
b  Dial*  1.  2.  p.  \\S*  :  S.o  Weidler,  hift.  aftren.  c,  3.  p.  35. 
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moft  favourable  places  for  this  purpofe  which  they  firffc 
thought  of,  were  extended  plains,  open  on  all  Tides,  where 
the  eye  might  difcover  a  vaft  and  unbounded  horizon. 
Plains  were  then,  for  many  generations,  the  only  observa¬ 
tories  in  ufe.  But  the  civilized  nations  foon  fought  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  Selves  means  of  obferving  the  coilrfe  of  the  Bars 
with  more  facility  and  exaélnefs.  In  this  view  they  con- 
flrudled  edifices  whofe  elevation  gave  them  more  advantage. 
The  Babylonians  were  not  the  lafb  to  avail  themfelves  of  this 
praétice.  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  temple 
of  Belus,  fo  renowned  amongft  thofe  ancient  people  k.  This 
edifice  inclofed  in  its  centre  an  extremely  elevated  tower, 
whofe  conflrudtion  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient  than 
that  of  the  temple  itfelf  K  It  was  from  the  Summit  of  this 
tower  that  the  Chaldeans  made  their  principal  observations rn* 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  Egyptians . 

pp  H  E  Egyptians,  after  the  Greeks,  are  the  people  of  an¬ 
tiquity  whofe  progrefs  in  the  Sciences  we  can  the  mo’ll 
eafily  trace.  I  have  related,  in  the  preceding  books,  the 
different  ways  that  the  Egyptians  had  regulated  their  year, 
firft  at  360  days,  and  afterwards  at  365.  Let  us  examine 
Whether,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through,  they 
had  attained  any  greater  degree  of  exaclnefs. 

The  fun  employs  in  his  annual  revolution  36^  days  and 
about  fix  hours.  I  have  given  account  of  the  motives 
which  determined  me  to  believe,  that  it  was  in  thefe  ages 
that  the  Babylonians  had  made  difcovery  of  this  overplus 
of  the  fourth  of  a  day.  I  .am  not  equally  led  to  believe 
that  the  Egyptians  had  alfo  made  the  fame  difcovery. 
Here  are  the  motives  which  incline  me  to  think  otherwise. 
Thales  is  tire  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  gave  3 6y  days  to 

Supra,  book  2.  chap.  1.  p,  57. 

1  See  P  rideaux,  hilt,  of  the  Jews;  t.  1. 1.-  2.  p.  21$.  Z2Z, 

**  mod.  if  2.  p„- 123-, 
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the  year.  This  philofopher  lived  about  the  year  600  be¬ 
fore  the  Chridian  æra.  Hidory  remarks,  that  he  had  no 
other  mafler  than  the  Egyptians  Therefore,  in  the  time 
of  Thales,  the  Egyptian  year  dill  confided  of  no  more  than 
365  days. 

Herodotus  wrote  in  the  fifth  century  before  J.  C.  This 
great  hidorian,  whofe  teflimony  is  fo  refpedtable  in  all  that 
concerns  the  ancient  Egyptians,  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  year 
of  this  people,  that  it  confided  of  twelve  months,  each  of 
thirty  days,  to  which  five  days  more  were  added  every 
year.  By  this  means,  continues  he,  they  contrived  to 
make  the  periodical  return  of  the  feafons  anfwer  to  the 
fame  months  of  the  year.  We  fee  by  thef'e  lad  words, 
that  Herodotus  had  not  perceived  the  inconvenience  of  the 
confufion  of  feafons,  which  mud  necelfarily  happen  in  2 
long  courfe  of  years  of  365  days;  and  this  is  dill  another 
proof,  that  in  his  time  the  Egyptian  year  was  limited  to 
the  like  number  of  days. 

In  fine,  it  appears  by  Strabo,  that  the  Egyptians  knelv 
not  the  neceffity  of  adding  fix  hours  or  thereabouts  to 
the  365  days  of  the  common  year,  till  about  the  time 
that  Plato  and  Eudoxus  travelled  amongd  thefe  people" 
At  lead,  it  is  certain,  from  the  tedimony  of  this  geogra¬ 
pher,  that  the  le  two  philosophers  learned  this  particularity 
from  the  Egyptian  prieds,  antf  that  till  this  time  the 
Greeks  were  ignorant  of  it  There  is  then  great  appeal 
ance,  that  the  Egyptian  adronomers  made  this  difeovery 
in  the  interval  of  the  time  elapfed  between  the' voyage  of 
Herodotus  and  that  of  Plato  into  Egypt,  an  interval  of 
inore  than  80  years.  The  manner  in  which,  accordin  - 
to  Strabo,  the  prieds  imparted  this  to  Eudoxus  and  PlaYcf 
ferves,  I  think,  to  confirm  this  opinion.  He  reprefents 
this  knowledge  as  a  fort  of  mydery  which  they  would  not 
communicate  to  any  but  privileged  perfons  r.  Vhe  learn¬ 
ed  of  Heliopolis,  fays  he,  explained  in  fccret  to  our  two 

till  l  1  Ci  t  nnVi  r  1 r  C  ».l._  r  ^ 
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Eudoxus  could  To  far  merit  the  confidence  of  thefe  priefts 
às  to  obtain  the  communication  of  this  important  difcove- 
ry  r,  We  ought  not,  as  to  the  reft,  to  be  furprifed  that  thé 
Egyptians  fhoulft  have  then  made  a  myftery  of  it.  The 
more  recent  this  difcovery  was,  the  more  likely  were  they 
to  be  jealous  of  it. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  if  Herodotus  has  not  fpoke  of  this 
overplus  of  the  fourth  of  a  day*  it  is,  that,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  he  may  have  been  deceived  by  the  practice  of  the  E- 
gyptians.  This  people  had  two  computations  of  the  year, 
the  one  civil,  the  other  aftronomical f.  This  laft  was  of 
365  days,  and  fome  hours;  but  their  civil  year  Had  only 
365  days1.  It  was  not  without  defign  that  the  Egyptians 
had  thus  regulated  it.  They  did  not  want  their  feftivals 
to  return  always  to  the  fame  day.  On  the  contrary,  their 
intention  was,  that  they  Ihould  fuccefïîvely  run  through  all 
the  feafons  of  the  year u.  The  Egyptians  admitted  then  no 
intercalation  in  their  civil  years.  They  were  conftantly  of 
365  days*,  which  occafioned  their  gaining  a  day  every  four 
years  upon  the  true  folar  year,  with  which  theie  vague  and 
retrograde  years  met  only  every  1460  years.  It  is  only  of 
this  civil  year  of  365  days,  it  may  be  faid,  that  Herodotus 
intended  to  fpeak,  by  fo  much  the  more  as  it  fubftfted  un¬ 
der  that  form  among  the  Egyptians,  even  many  ages  after 
that  in  which  Herodotus  wrote.  We  learn  it  in  the  writings 
of  Geminus,  of  Cenforinus,  and  of  Theon  of  Alexandria  y. 

But  if  thefe  two  computations  of  the  year  had  been 
known  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  is  it  to  be  lup- 
pofed  that  an  hiftorian  fo  exadt,  and  fo  intelligent,  would 
have  neglècled  to  have  informed  us  of  a  particularity  of 
this  nature?  Would  he,  moreover,  have  advanced  in  fuck 
plain  terms,-  that,-  by  means  of  fueh  a  year,  the  Egyptians 
contrived  to  make  the  periodical  return  of  the  feafons  fail 

r  Id.  ibid.  f  See  Died.  1.  r  :p.  59.  ;  Strabo,  I.  17.  p.  1171. 

î  See  the  mem.  of  the  acad .  of  infeript.  1. 14.  p.  340.  350.  351. 

u  Gémin.  p.  33.  Cenforin.  c.  18.  Théo.  Alexandrin,  frag,  apud  Petav. 
tiranolog. 

x  Gem.  Cenlbr.  Theon  D:od.  Strabo,,  iili  fttpra* 

•  See  heojupra  citaU 
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in  the  fame  months  of  the  year?  It  is  moft  certain,  that 
Herodotus,  otherwife  greatly  verfed  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  was  very  ignorant  of  agrono¬ 
my.  We  have  already  produced  proofs  of  it,  and  the  pre-r 
fcnt  example  is  a  new  conviction. 

In  effeCt,  if  this  great  hiftorian  had  better  underflood 
the  time  that  the  fun  employs  in  performing  his  annual 
revolution,  he  would  nor.  have  faid  that  a  courfe  of  years 
of  365  days  would  procure  the  periodical  return  of  the  fea- 
ions  in  the  fame  months  of  the  vear.  But  this  error  into 
which  Herodotus  has  fallen,  is  an  inconteflable  proof  that 
he  knew  no  better  ;  and  this  is  the  fenfible  difference  we 
remark  between  this  hiftorian  and  the  authors  laft  quoted. 
When  thefe  laft  fpeak  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Egyptians, 
whole  duration  they  mark  at  365  days,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  but  what  mentions,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fourth 
part  of  a  day  by  which  the  true  folar  year  exceeds  that  of 
365  days.  Befides,  Herodotus  had  fojourned  a  confider- 
able  time  in  Egypt.  He  had  even,  as  appears  by  his  wri¬ 
tings,  infmuated  himfelf  too  far  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  priefts  of  that  nation,  for  them  to  have  refufed  to  re¬ 
veal  this  difeovery  to  him,  if  they  themfelves  had  at  that 
time  known  it,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  Eudoxus  and  Pla¬ 
to.  We  fliould  fay  as  much  of  Thales,  fmee  hiflory  ex- 
prefsly  remarks,  that  he  had  entirely  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  Egyptian  priefls  2.  After  thefe  reflections,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  impoflible  to  attribute  to  the  Egyptians,  in 
the  ages  we  are  now  employed  on,  the  knowledge  of  the 
fix  hours  or  thereabouts  by  which  the  annual  revolution 
of  the  fun  exceeds  365  days. 

It  is  not  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  aflronomers  of  Egypt 
had  made  very  important  difeoveries  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  flars.  We  may  judge  of  them  by  that  which  thev 
gave  the  moon.  They  believed  that  planet  to  be  72 
limes  lefs  than  the  earth  a.  What  Macrobius  relates  of 
the  method,  which  the  fame  fages  employed  to  find  out  the 

*  Djog.LaerÇ.  1.  i,  fegm,  27.  a  Plut,  de  facie  in  orbelunx,  p.  932.  A. 
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proportion  of  the  fun’s  diameter  to  his  orbit,  is  not  very  apt 
to  give  us  a  great  idea  of  their  agronomical  difcoveriesb. 
The  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  it  not  permitting  us,  be» 
Tides,  to  doubt  that  this  practice  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ;  I  Ihall  try  to  explain  it  #. 

According  to  Macrobius,  the  aftronomers  of  Egypt  pla¬ 
ced  upon  an  horizontal  plane  an  hemifpherical  vafe,  the  in¬ 
terior  furface  of  which  carried  a  ftyle  which  paffed  through 
its  centre,  and  rofe  at  right  angles  upon  the  plane  of  the 
circle,  of  which  the  edges  of  this  vafe  made  part.  Thefe 
edges  were  divided  into  two  equal  demi-crowns,  of  which 
one  was  fubdivided  into  twelve  parts  alfo  equal  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  into  twelve  fegments  of  fifteen  degrees  each.  They 
turned  this  vafe  to  the  eaft  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ftyle  which  they  had  adapted  to  it  fhould  an- 
iwer  precisely  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
twelve  divifions,  juft  mentioned,  fhould  appear  at  the  lower 
part,  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  of  the 
vafe,  which  terminated  thefe  twelve  parts,  fhould  be  found 
exa&ly  parallel  to  the  horizon.  All  this  apparatus  tended, 
as  it  is  eafy  to  be  convinced,  only  to  produce  the  effedt  of 
an  equinoctial  dial,  the  conftrudtion  of  which  is  infinitely 
more  eafy  and  fimple.  However  that  might  be,  it  was, 
according  to  Macrobius,  by  the  help  of  fuch  an  infini¬ 
ment,  that  the  aftronomers  of  Egypt  imagined  themfelves 
able  to  determine  what  proportion  there  was  between  that 
part  of  the  fun’s  orbit  which  is  occupied  by  the  body  of 
that  flar,  and  the  whole  of  that  orbit.  The  very  day  of 
one  of  the  two  equinoxes,  fays  that  author,  they  obferved 
and  marked  upon  the  edges  of  the  mouth  of  their  hemi- 
fpherical  vafe,  the  point  where  fell  the  fhadow  of  the  ftyle 
which  paffed  through  its  centre,  at  the  inftant  when  the 

h  în  fomn.  Scip.  I.  t.  c.  30.  p.  100.  &c.  „  .  ,  , 

*  Nothing  is  more  obicure  than  this  explication  given  by  Macrobius  or  the 
procedure  of  the  Egyptian  aftronomers  in  the  operation  m  queltion.  I  dare  not 
flatter  myfelf  with  having  rendered,  as  exactly  as  I  could  with,  the  ti  ne  fen  v, 
of  this  author.  Eut  I  am  certain,  that,  in  what  manner  foever  we  under¬ 
hand  this  paffage,  we  fhall  never  difeover  any  thing  in  it  capable  of  giving  us 
a  great  idea  of  this  aftroncmicai  one  ration, 
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upper  edge  of  the  fun’s  difk  appeared  upon  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  The  evening  of  the  lame  day  they  obferved 
and  marked  in  the  lame  manner,  the  point  of  the  half- 
circumference,  oppofite  to  the  edges  of  their  infiniment, 
upon  which  fell  the  lhadow  of  the  fly  le  at  the  precife  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  fun’s  difk  began  to  touch  the  horizon  with 
its  lower  edge.  The  difference  of  the  interval  of  the  two 
points  of  lhadow  to  the  entire  half-circumference,  or  180 
degrees,  was  found  to  be  the  ninth  part  of  one  of  the 
twelve  horary  divifions  or  i-f  degrees  ;  from  whence  the 
Egyptians  concluded,  that  the  diameter  of  the  fun  was 
precifely  the  two  hundred  and  fixteenth  part  of  its  orbit  «  ; 
a  conclulion  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  reconcile  to  the  moft 
fimple  notions  of  elementary  geometry  *,  but  which  it 
would  be  very  eafy  to  re&ify  if  the  object  were  worth  the 
pains,  which  I  am  very  far  from  thinking.  For,  indepen- 


c  Macrob.  loco  fupra  cit. 

•  It  fuffices  to  have  read  the  three  firft  beokT  of  Euclid’s  elements,  to 
be  able  to  perceive  that  the  refult  of  the  operation  of  which  Macrobius  l'peaks, 
pjves  the  femidiameter  of  the  fun  equal  to  the  chord  of  an  arch  of  50  minutes 
of  the  circular  orbit  which  he  deferibes;  whereas  the  Egyptian  aftrbnomers 
made  it  equal  to  the  arch  itfelf  of  50  minutes,  lince  they  took  the  arch  of 
j  cl.  40'  for  the  precife  meafureof  the  diameter  of  that  ltar. 

The  tranflator  confefles,  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  this  infini¬ 
ment  either  from  M.  Goguet  or  from  Macrobius.  That  the  reader  may  judge 
f'orhimfelf.  he  has  laid  the  original  before  him. 

Æqninoftiali  die  ante  foiis  ortum  req uabili ter  locatum  eft  faxeum  vas  in  he- 
mifphærii  fpeciem  cavata  ambitione  cufvatum,  ihfra  per  lineas  defignato  duo- 
deeim  diei  horarum  numéro,  quas  fiyli  prominentis  umbra  cum  tranfitu  foliS 
pr.xtercundo  diftinguit.  Hoc  eft  autem,  ut  feimus,  hujufmodi  vafis  officium, 
ut  tanto  tempore  a  priore  ejus  extremitafe  ad  alteram  ufquc  fiyli  umbra  per- 
currat,  quanto  fol  medietatem  ccsli  ab  ortti  in  occafum  unius  fcilicet  bemi- 
fpTiaerii  converfione  melitu  r.  Nam  toti us  cceli  integra  converfio  diem  nodtem- 
q’-e  corcl udit.  Et  ideo  confiât,  quantum  fol  in  circuio  fuo  iheat,  tantum  in 
hoc  vafe  umbram  mean*.  Pluie  igitur  aequabilitef  collocato  circa  tempus  fo- 
li  sort  us  propinquantis  inhxfit  diligens  obfervantis  obtutus  :  et  cum  ad  primum 
foiis  radium,  quern  de  fc  cmifit  prima  fummitas  orbis  emergens  umbra  de  fiyli 
deridens  fummitate  primum  ctirvi  l.ibri  eminentiatn  cbntigit  ;  locus  ipfe,  qui 
umbræ  primiti  s  cxcepit,  nota  impreffione  fignatus  eft  ;  obfervatumqne 
quamdiu  fuper  terrain  ita  foils  orhis  integer  npparcrct,  ut  ima  ejus  fummitas 
ad  hue  horizon  ri  videretur  infdcrc,  et  mox  locus  ad  quern  umbra  tunc  in  vafe 
migraverat,  adrotntus  eft,  habitaque  dimenfone  inter  ambas  umbrarum  notas 
quas  integruni  fobs  orben,  id  eft,  diametrum,  nataê  de  duabus  ejus  fummita- 
f*bus  mciiuntur,  pars  nona  reperta  ell  ejus  fpatii,  quod  a  fummo  vafis  labro  uf* 
que  ad  horas  primas  lir.eajn  continelilr. 

\  ul.  Ill*  O  der.rly 
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dently  of  the  mifreckoning  which  mud  have  been  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  little  exadlnefs  of  the  fingular  infiniment  fpoke 
of  by  Macrobius,  the  refradtions,  on  the  equality  of  which 
depended  the  jufinefs  of  the  operation  in  quefiion,  are 
greatly  different  morning  and  evening  ;  and  the  tranfpa- 
rency  of  the  air  at  the  moment  of  the  fun's  mounting  the 
horizon,  is  nothing  near  the  fame  as  at  the  moment  of  its 
letting.  Again,  to  leave  the  relation  of  our  author,  all 
this  operation  of  the  Egyptian  afironomers  tended  only 
on  their  part  to  determine  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
lun's  diameter.  Of  confequence,  it  could  be  of  no  ufe  to 
them,  further  than  they  had  been  able  to  find  out  the 
precife  dimenfions  of  his  orbit.  And  this  is  a  point  on 
which  all  the  knowledge  which  Macrobius  fuppofes  them 
to  have  had,  is  reduced  to  very  vague  and  uncertain  con- 
je  dlures. 

Other  authors  attribute  to  the  Egyptians  a  method  ffiil 
more  defective,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  fun’s 
diameter  to  the  orbit  he  defcribes.  The  moment  they  be¬ 
gan  to  difcover  the  lirft  rays  of  that  fiar,  they  caufed,  fay 
they,  a  horfeman  to  ftart,  who  galloped  till  the  difk  of  the 
fun  was  entirely  rifen.  They  then  meafured  the  fpace 
which  this  horfeman  had  run  in  the  time  the  fun  had  ta¬ 
ken  to  rife  upon  the  horizon;  and  as  they  knew  how  far 
the  courfer  employed  on  this  occailon  could  run  in  the 
fpace  of  an  hour,  they  determined,  by  a  rule  of  three,  the 
time  that  the  diameter  of  that  fiar  had  employed  to  rife 
upon  the  horizon  *.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  erroneous 
this  way  of  meafuring  time  muft  have  been,  and  how  lit¬ 
tle  capable  it  was  of  ^applying  the  invention  of  clocks. 

As  to  the  other  -affronomical  attainments  which  the 
ancients  have  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  we  fee  few 
of  them  that  can  be  faid  to  belong  properly  to  the  ages 
we  are  now  engaged  in;  but  it  is  not  the  lels  certain,  that 
thofe  people  had  then  made  fome  progrefs  in  aftronomy._ 
They  had  particularly  applied  thenifelves  to  fiudy  the  mo- 

*  Vtcklter,  hi  ft,  aftronom.  c.  4.  n.  (  2.  p.  58. 
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lion  of  the  flars e.  The  Egyptians  are  faid  to  have  known 
the  caufe  of  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon.  They  knew  that 
they  were  occafioned  by  the  iliadow  of  the  earth,  into  which 
that  planet  then  immerges f.  The  aftronomers  fcf  Thebes, 
or  Heliopolis  in  particular,  were  reckoned  very  fkilful  in 
calculating  of  thefe  phenomena,  and  even  the  eclipfes  of 
the  lun,  of  which  they  gave  beforehand  a  pretty  juft  and 
exaft  detail  Hiftory  has  preferved  us  one  celebrated 
example  of  this,  on  the  lubject  of  that  famous  eclipfç 
which  feparated  the  armies  of  the  Medes  and  Lydians  the 
moment  they  were  engaged  in  battle.  Thales  had  foretold 
that  eclipfe  h,  and  we  have  already  feen  that  this  philofo- 
pher  owed  all  his  aftronomical  learning  to  the  Egyptians. 
They  had  alfo  fufpedled  that  the  comets  were  flars  that  had 
periodical  returns  ».  They  had,  moreover,  attained  the 
conftrudtion  of  aftronomical  tables,  by  means  whereof  they 
ascertained,  with  tolerable  exadlnçfs,  the  revolutions  of 
the  planets,  with  their  direiSt,  ftarionary,  and  retrograde 
motions k.  I  have  already  given  account  of  many  of  thefe 
aftronomical  attainments  in  the  fipft  part  of  this  work,  in 
treating  of  the  difeovery  of  the  planets. 

Furthermore,  the  Egyptians  arc  faid  to  have  perceived 
that  the  lun  was  the  centre  of  the  motions  of  Mercury  and 
Venus  ;  and  that,  in  certain  polirions,  thefe  two  planets 
pahed  fometimes  above  and  iomeümes  below  the  fun  1 . 
AVe  ought  to  look  upon  this  important  difeovery  as  a  proof 
how  anciently  obfervations  were  made  upon  the  planets. 
But  it  appears  certain  to  me,  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  yet 
acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  Mercury  and 
\enus,  in  the  times  we  are  now  going  through.  We  find 
no  traces  of  it  in  the  moft  ancient  authors.  Vitruvius  is 

•  Diod.l.  i.p.  59.91.92.  ;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p  ii7r. 
r  Diog.  Laert.  pretend  iegm.  1 1 .  *  DioJ.  î  1  p  '9  * 

h  Herod,  l.i.  n.  74. 

;  Diofl.  !.  f.  p.  9>.  There  is  great  appearanw  that  Pythagoras  had  draun 
f:orn  Kgypt  the  fyjtem  which  his  difriples  tldivced  upon  comets  See  Vi(t 
Oieteirol.  l.i.c.6 .inti.  ;  Plutarch,  dcplatit.  j  hilof.  1.  3.  c.  2.  (hit. 

K  DioJ.  1.  t .  p.  59  9c.  92. 

1  Mac  rob.  in  foiun.  S' y.  1.  j.c.  19.  p.  92.  9' 

Mart.  C apt  l’.a dc  nup:  i-hiiul.  el  Merc.  1.  3. 

(J  2 


See  ilfb  \  itruv.  1.  9  c.  i.  ; 
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the  firfl  -who  has  fpoke  of  it  ;  and  it  is  very  fmgular  that 
Ptolomy,  who  was  polerior  to  Vitruvius,  ihould  appear 
to  have  been  abfolutely  ignorant  of  that  difcovery.  For, 
if  this  great  alronomer  had  been  acquainted  with  it,  in 
all  appearance  he  would  never  have  contrived  inch  a  fy- 
Item  as  he  has  left  us. 

There  are  great  appearances,  that  the  fylem  which  fup- 
pofes  the  earth  as  a  planet  to  revolve  round  about  the  fun, 
was  not  abfolutely  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  even  in  the 
limes  we  are  going  through  in  this  third  part.  We  know, 
that  fome  Grecian  philofophers,  and  particularly  the  di- 
fciples  of  Pythagoras,  had  a  glimpfe,  a  very  obfcure  and 
imperfeCt  one  indeed,  that  our  earth  and  the  planets  did 
revolve  both  round  a  common  centre  and  round  their  own 
axis  at  the  fame  time™.  Difficult  would  it  be  to  explain 
what  they  underflood  by  this  double  motion  which  they 
gave  to  the  planets  n.  They  had  no  very  clear  ideas  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  nor  of  the  ufe 
which  might  be  made  of  it  to  explain  the  diurnal  revolu¬ 
tion6.  Their  fyflem  was  extremely  confufed  and  inexpli¬ 
cable*.  The  manner  in  which  they  explained  the  appa¬ 
rent  motions  of  the  liars  and  of  the  heavens,  by  the  rota¬ 
tory  motion  of  the  earth,  prefents  contradiction  upon  con¬ 
tradiction  w  However  that  may  be,  it  is  to  the  Egyptians, 
neverthelefs,  that  we  ought  to  afcribe  thefe  firfl  ideas. 
We  know  that  the  greatefl  geniufes  of  Greece  travelled  into 
Egypt,  and  drew7  thence  the  learning  with  which  they  en¬ 
riched  their  country.  I  repeat  it,  after  this  faCt,  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  Ptolomy,  who  had  palled  his  days  in  E- 
gypt,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it,  or,  at  leal,  how  he 
comes  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  it.  It  is  true,  that  the 
fylem.  of  this  great  alronomer  is  in  fome  fort  more  con¬ 
formable  to  our  fenfes.  It  is  fufficient  for  alronomers 
who  obier ve  only  the  appearances  of  the  celelial  bodies. 
But  it  was  not  difficult,  by  rectifying  the  ideas  of  the  Py- 

™  See  mem.  of  the  acad.  of  infcriptions,  t  9.  M.  p.  2.  Sr  3.  n  Ibid.  p.  6. 

*’  Sc~  Plutarch,  de  placit.  philof.  1.  3.  c.  13.  ;  Achill.  Tat.  ifag.  c.  10. 

f  Çeç  mem.  of  the  qcad.  of  inlcript.  t.  9.  W,  p.  2. 3.  &  6.  11  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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thagoricians,  to  cftablHh  notions  much  more  fimple*  much 
more  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  for  that  very 
reafon  more  worthy  of  philofophers.  Copernicus  has i well 
Ihowm  us  what  advantage  might  he  made  of  fuch  dil'cove- 
ries.  But  then  the  age  of  Copernicus  was  much  more  en¬ 
lightened  than  that  of  Ptolomy.  Befides,  all  the  notions 
which  I  have  been  relating  were  rather  conjectures  and 
ideas  formed  at  random,  than  difcoveries  founded  on  rea- 
1  oiling  and  experience  r.  This  is  perhaps  the  very  reafon 
why  Ptolomy,  though  he  might  have  known  them,  would 
not  take  notice  of  them.  Thefe  reflections,  however,  are 
foreign  to  our  fubject.  Let  us  return  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  fpeak  of  the  ideas  which  thefe  people  appear  to  have 
had  of  the  matter  of  which  the  fixed  liars  and  the  planets 
were  compofed. 

They  laid,  that  the  Pars  were  of  fire  f,  and  they  called 
the  moon  an  ethereal  earth  I  alfo  take  the  Egyptians 
to  have  been  the  firft  authors  of  the  plurality  of  worlds. 
Orpheus  is  the  mo  ft  ancient  writer  who  has  delivered  that 
opinion  among!!  the  Greeks  «.  Proelus  has  preferved  us 
feme  verfes,  in  which  we  fee  that  the  author  of  the  Or¬ 
phies  placed  mountains,  men,  and  well-built  cities  in  the 
moon  x.  It  is  alfo  very  certain,  that  the  Pvthagoricians 
taught,  after  Orpheus,  that  each  planet  was  a  world,  con- 
lifting  of  earth,  air,  and  æther  r.  Apparently  thefe  philo¬ 
fophers  placed  in  thefe  worlds  all  that  may  be  in  ours, 
ft  nee  they  believed  them  entirely  alike.  It  is,  moreover, 
from  the  Egyptians,  that  Orpheus  and  the  Pythagoricians 
held  thefe  lingular  opinions.  For  it  is  known,  that  Or¬ 
pheus  and  Pythagoras  were  indebted  to  Egypt  for  all 

r  See  infra  what  wc  fay  on  this  pretended  knowledge  of  the  ancient  pliilofo- 
pliers,  art.  4. 

f  Piogen.  Lacrt.  prœem.  fegm.  11.  1  Pioel.  in  Tim.  J.i.  P45. 

Plut,  de  plaçât,  philof.  1.  2.  c.  14.;  Eufeb.  préparai,  evang.  1.  1 5.  c.  30.  j 
Stob.  1.  1.  a  log.  phytic,  p.  54- Hn.  24. 

In  Tim.  1. 4.  p.  284.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  poems  formerly  cited 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  were  really  the,  work  of  this  famous  phiiofopher. 
It  is  certain  neverthelefs,  that  thefe  poems  were  extreme ly  ancient.  They 
were  looked  on  as  fuch  in  the  time  of  Plato.  In  Cratyl.  p.  276.  E.  Sec  alio 
J  iniblic.  de  vita  Pvt  hag.  c.  34.  p.  196. 

i  Plut.  Stob.  locii  cii. 

their 
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their  learning  *.  Accordingly  I  have  not  hefitated  to  at¬ 
tribute  this  fyftem  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

I  conclude  what  concerns  the  hillory  of  aftronomy  a- 
mongfl  thefe  people,  by  fome  reflections  upon  the  poUtion 
of  the  pyramids  of  Cairo.  In  the  laid  age,  it  was  attempt¬ 
ed  to  afeertain  the  variation  or  immutability  of  the  poles 
of  the  earth  and  the  meridians.  For  this  purpofe,  it  was 
neceflary  to  compare,  with  our  obfervations,  thofe  of  the 
ancient  aftronomers,  and  to  know  exactly  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  the  places  they  had  inhabited*.  On  one 
fide,  M.  Picard  went  in  1671  to  verify  the  obfervations 
made  by  Tycho-Brahe  in  the  iiland  of  Huen  b.  On  ano¬ 
ther,  M.  de  Chazelles  went  in  1694  to  meafure  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt.  I  (hall  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  the  ope-4 
rations  of  M.  Picard,  that  I  may  give  all  my  attention 
to  thofe  of  M.  de  Chazelles.  Having  meafured  the  py¬ 
ramids,  he  found  that  the  four  fides  of  the  greatefl  anfwer- 
ed  precifely  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon. 
Such  a  pofition,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
defign  and  premeditation,  neceflarily  fuppofes  agronomical 
knowledge.  But,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  carried  too 
high  the  idea  under  which  they  ordinarily  prefent  this  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Egyptians.  They  have  laboured  to  heighten 
the  merit  of  it  by  the  companion  made  between  it  and  the 
meridian,  traced  at  Uranibourg  by  Tycho-Brahe.  M.  Pi¬ 
card  was  greatly  afloniihed  when  he  examined  that  meridian, 
to  find  it  different  in  longitude  by  about  18  minutes  from 
the  pofition  which  Tycho-Brahe  had  affigned  it c.  Tycho, 
however,  allures  us  that  he  had  beeen  at  pains  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  *.  And  it  is  the  more  likely,  as  this  was  a  fixed 

*  * 

3  Diod.l.  ?,p.  107. 

/  Acad,  of  fcienc.  ann.  171c,  hilt,  p.149.  b  Ibid. 

'  The  iiland  of  Hyena  or  Veen  is  in  the  (traits  of  the  found,  at  the  entrance 
<$f  the  Pairie  lea.  It  is  there  that  Tycho  caufed  to  be  built,  in  1576,  that  fa? 
mous  obfervatory  which  he  called  Uranibourg,  or  city  of  the  heavens. 
c  Acad,  des  Icicnc.  anc.  mem .  t.  7.  p.  206. 

*  Tycho  fays  exprefsly,  that  it  was  for  the  fécond  time  that  he  had  care 
fully  taken  his  angles  of  obforvation,  and  after  having  verified  the  meridian 
jine.  Ibid.  t.  .7.  p,  203. 
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point  to  which  all  his  obfervations  related.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians,  fay  they,  more  dexterous,  or,  at  leaft,  more  lucky 
than  this  great  aftronomer,  have  fucceeded  in  fouthing 
their  pyramids  with  an  exaCtnefs,  which  is  (till  matter  of 
aftoniihment  ;  of  aftoniihment  the  better  founded,  as  thefe 
people  were,  in  appearance  at  leaft,  deftitute  of  the  lights 
and  helps  neceftary  for  fuch  an  operation  *.  However 
that  may  be,  the  operation  of  the  Egyptian  aftronomers 
will  bear  no  comparifon  in  any  manner  with  that  of  Ty¬ 
cho.  It  is  evidently,  and,  beyond  contradiction,  infinitely 
mo:e  eafy  to  fouth  any  edifice,  fuch  as  the  pyramids  efpe- 
cially,  than  to  determine  precifely  the  longitude  of  any 
place  whatfoever.  For  the  one  we  need  only  draw  a  me- 
ridian  ;  but  for  the  other  repeated  obfervations  muft  be 
employed,  and  thofe  of  a  kind  which  demand  great  ftu- 
dy,  knowledge,  experience,  and  precifion. 

For  the  reft,  though  I  think  the  fouthing  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  has  been  too  highly  extolled,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  were  unjuft  not  to  allow  the  Egyptians  a  pretty  extenftve 
knowledge  in  aftronomy.  This  neverthelefs  is  what  many 
writers  of  merit  have  thought  fit  to  refufe  them  *.  The 
reaion  they  alledge  is,  the  little  progrefs  which  thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  as  they  pretend,  had  made  in  geometry.  Indeed,  if 
this  fa  ft  were  well  proved,  I  own  we  could  not  conceive 
a  great  idea  of  the  aftronomers  of  Egypt  ;  but  then  this 
fufpicion  of  their  ignorance  in  geometry  is  founded  only 
on  conjectures  ;  and  even  thefe  conjectures  arife  only  from 
inductions  drawn  from  the  geometrical  difeoveries  of  which 
the  Greeks  boafted  them  (elves  to  be  the  authors.  When  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  article  of  geometry  amongft  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  we  hope  to  (hew  how  little  grounds  there  are  for  this 
opinion.  In  favour  of  thefe  people  we  fhall  produce  te- 
fftimonies  more  certain  and  more  authentic  than  all  thefe 
reports  of  the  Greeks,  againft  which  it  is  often  not  amifs  to 
be  upon  our  guard. 

J  Acad,  des  (lienees,  ann.  1710,  hi  ft.  p.  149. 

*  See'Wcklîer,  hift.  cftronom.p.  64. 
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Of  the  Greeks . 

pRom  what  I  have  laid,  in  the  preceding  hooks,  of  the 
Rate  of  the  fciences  amongft  the  Greeks,  we  cannot 
have  conceived  a  very  high  idea  of  the  capacity  of  thefe 
people.  The  epocha  we  are  now  going  through,  will  not 
be  much  more  favourable  to  them.  Plutarch,  it  is  true, 
has  remarked,  that,  about  the  time  of  Hefiod,  the  fciences 
began  to  unfold  themfelves  in  Greece  f.  But  the  progrefs 
they  made  was  dill  very  flow.  We  can  affirm,  that,  till  the 
time  of  Thales,  that  is,  till  the  year  600  before  Jefus 
Chrift,  the  Greeks  had  but  very  poor  notions  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  aftronomy  and  geometry  s.  They 
even  availed  themfelves  but  very  indifferently  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  communicated  to  them  by  Thales,  and  his  difciple 
Anaximander.  We  may  judge  of  it  by  the  fads  I  am  about 
to  relate. 

To  determine  the  length  of  the  year,  is  the  principal 
end  propofed  in  all  their  obfervations  on  the  motion  of  the 
ftars.  In  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  I  have  given  an 
account  of  the  efforts  which  the  Greeks  made  to  attain  it. 
There  we  have  feen,  that  for  many  ages  thefe  people  ad¬ 
vanced  no  further  than  to  add  fix  days  to  the  354  of  which 
their  year  was  originally  compofedh.  It  W'as  regulated  in 
this  manner  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  alfo  a  long  time  af¬ 
ter  him  g  Thefe  years  were  formed  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  which  they  fuppofed  to  conflit  of  30  days  each. 
By  this  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  had  regard  rather  to  the 
eourfe  of  the  moon,  than  to  that  of  the  fun.  By  proceed¬ 
ing  upon  this  calculation,  they  formed  neither  a  lunar 
nor  a  foiar  year k. 

f  T.  2.  p.  744- 

s  See  Euclem.  cipud  Diog.-Laert.  ï.  fegm.  23,  ;  Apu’eius,  florid,  t.  4. 

h  Sook3.  c.  3.  art  2*  fed.  2.  <  See  Mardi,  p,  610.  6u.  k  id.  ibid. 
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The  diforders  which  fuch  a  calendar  mu  ft  occafon,  are 
eafy  to  conceive.  Accordingly  the  Greeks  were  obliged  at 
every  turn  to  make  amendments,  by  correcting  either  the 
months,  or  the  years.  They  cut  off  from  the  month, 
lorn e times  one  day,  fometimes  two  K  It  happened  belides, 
that  after  a  certain  time  their  twelve  lunar  months  no 
longer  anfwered  to  the  four  fcafons  of  the  year.  To  falve 
this,  the  Greeks  added  a  thirteenth  ;  but  circumftances  alfo 
occurred  which  obliged  them  to  omit  this  intercalary 
month  *.  Thus  they  were  always  under  a^neceffity  of  invent¬ 
ing  new  expedients. 

To  the  little  progrefs  which  aftronomy  had  made  in 
Greece,  we  ought  to  attribute  that  number  of  different 
periods  of  which  I  have  given  account  in  the  fécond  part 
of  this  work.  Religion  had  given  birth  to  them  in  a  great 
meafure.  Moft  of  thefe  cycles  had  been  invented  only  to  ' 
adapt  the  celebration  of  the  feafts  to  the  times  prefcribed 
by  the  oracles.  But  we  may  fay  of  thefe  periods,  that  they 
give  us  no  more  advantageous  idea  of  the  people,  who  in¬ 
vented  them,  than  do  the  feftivals  for  which  they  were  in- 
ftituted. 

It  is  very  aftonifhing  that  the  Greeks  fhould  have  been 
fo  many  ages  without  difcovering  the  imperfections  of  their 
calendar,  and  the  confufion  they  were  thrown  into  by  the 
method  they  purfued.  It  is  agreed,  that  Thales  underdood 
the  year  confifting  of  365  days  «.  Pofterior  to  this  phi- 
lofopher,  Plato  and  Eudoxus  learned  in  Egypt,  that  the 
fun  employs  in  his  revolution,  not  only  365  days,  but  alfo 
near  fix  hours  ».  Neverthelefs,  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  the  year  of  the  Greeks  {fill  confided  of  no 
more  than  360  days  °.  They  had  had  it  however  a  Jong 


1  Cicero  in  Verrem,  aft.  2. 1.  2,  n.  52.  t.  4.  p.  244, 

*  We  fee,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Greeks  were  in  ufe  of  adding  a 
thirteenth  month  after  two  complete  years,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  begin ningV 
every  third  year,  1.  2.  n.  4.  But  as,  by  this  method,  their  years  became  too 
long  by  a  month  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  every  eighth  year  they  omitted  an 
intercalary  month.  Cenforin.  c.  18. 

*  Diog.Laert.l.i.  fegra.27.  15  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1160. 1161. 

0  Plin.l.  34.  feet.  12.  ;  Varro  apud  Nonium.  Demetrius  Phaicreus  flourished 
ibppt  the  year  30c  before  Jems  Chrift. 
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finie  in  their  power,  as  we  have  feen,  to  have  regulated 
;he  length  of  it,  in  a  manner  more  analogous  to  that  of  th© 
fun’s  revolution.  We  cannot  conceive  from  what  motives 
the  Greeks  ftioüld  fo  long  have  perfifted  in  keeping  a  form 
of  year  fo  defective  as  that  we  have  been  fpeaking  of. 
Their  moll  fenfible  writers  have  palled  this  judgment  on  it  ; 
and  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  year  of  the  Egyptians, 
could  not  help  remarking  that  their  method  was  much  wifer 
than  that  of  the  Grecians  p.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that  the 
bed  aflronomers  of  Greece,  fuch  as  Cleoftratus,  Harpalus, 
HJauteles,  Mnefiidratus,  Dofitheus,  Eudoxus,  Meron,  Cal- 
lipus,  &c.  were  obliged  many  times  to  change  the  rules  of 
intercalation,  and  fucceflively  to  invent  different  periods, 
the  better  to  make  their  months  agree  with  the  courfe  of 
the  moon,  and  their  years  with  that  of  the  fun  *. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  reckoned  and  named 
the  days  of  their  months,  appears  to  me  no  lefs  lingular  and 
fantaflical  than  the  form  of  their  calendar. 

The  Greeks  divided  the  month  into  three  parts,  each  of 
ten  days.  The  firft  ten  was  called  “  the  ten  of  the  month 
«  beginning  ;  the  fécond ,  that  of  the  u  month  which  is 
in  the  middle  f”  ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  “  month  con- 
<<  eluding  i”.  The  firft  ten  was  counted  progrelfively  ; 
thus  they  laid  the  fuit,  fécond,  third,  &c.  of  the  month 
beginning.  But  as  the  Greeks  never  counted  the  day  of 
the  month  higher  than  ten,  when  they  would  exprefs,  for 
example,  the  1 6th,  they  faid  the  fécond  fixth  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  fixth  day  of  the  fécond  ten.  In  like  manner,  for  the 
third  ten,  inftead  of  faying  the  24th,  for  inftance,  they  faid 
the  third  fourth.  Such  was  Itill  the  Grecian  manner  of 
reckoning  in  the  time  of  Heliod  r. 

Solon  introduced  home  change  in  the  appellation  of 
the  days  of  the  third  portion  of  the  month.  He  brought 
pp  the  cuftom  of  counting  from  the  twentieth  day  to 

?  L.  1. 1).  4.  *3  Sise  Marfham,  p.  614.  etfeq. 

*  Mvjvoç  IçetfAîw.  f  Mjjvjj  ^etrsvr*?.  |  Mrtvo$  (pêivôvrcç. 

?  £>ies,  v.  814.  çt  fee, 
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the  thirtieth,  riot  by  addition  but  by  fubdra&ion,  decreafing 
always  according  to  the  waning  of  the  moon .  Thus  indead 
of  faying  the  third  firfl,  that  is  to  fay  the  twenty-fir  ft,  he 
ordered,  that  they  fhould  fay  the  tenth  of  the  “  month  con¬ 
cluding  the  ninth  of  the  “  month  concluding’,  for  the 
2 2d,  and  fo  for  the  red f.  Sometimes  they  even  fupprefied 
the  expreflion  of  the  “  month  concluding,”  when  they  rec¬ 
koned  feveral  days  fucceflively,  becaufe  then  it  avis  not  pof- 
fible  to  miftake  l.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  people 
of  whom  we  commonly  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion,  could 
follow  fo  unnatural  and  extravagant  a  way  of  reckoning. 
The  reform  introduced  by  Solon,  was  ftili  more  defedtive 
than  the  cudom  of  which  it  took  place. 

This  oddity  is  remarkable  even  in  the  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  the  lift  day  of  their  month.  They  regulated 
their  months  by  the  courfe  of  the  moon  ;  confequently, 
thefe  months  confided  alternately  of  thirty  and  of  twenty* 
Bine  days  ;  yet  the  name  of  the  thirtieth  or  triacade  was 
common  to  the  lad  day  of  them  both».  Thales  was  the 
firffc  author  of  this  cudom  x. 

It  mud  alfo  appear  very  lingular,  that  the  Greeks,  who 
derived  from  the  Orientals  a  great  part  of  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  adronomy,  lhould  not  have  followed  the 
cudom  which  thofe  nations  had,  from  time  immemorial,  of 
dividing  the  week  into  feven  daysr.  We  have  juft  feen, 
that  the  Greeks  divided  their  months  into  three  decads  or 
tens,  which  they  named,  the  month  beginning,  the  month 
in  the  middle,  and  the  month  concluding.  Such  alfo  was 
the  form  of  their  weeks.  It  was  not  till  many  ages  after 
thole  we  are  now  confulering,  that  they  conformed  them- 
fel  ves  to  the  practice  of  the  eadern  nations,  and  divided 
their  week  into  feven  days z. 

In  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through,  the  Greeks,  ge« 
nerally  fpeaking,  had  yet  but  extremely  narrow  ideas  of 

f  Plut.  In  Solone,  p.  <$i.  C.  1  Id.  ibid. 

•  Gemin.  c  6.  p.  68.  ;  S  hoi.  Hcfiod.  dies,  p.  i66.  &c.  edit.  Kicnf. 

x  Dio£.  Laert.  !.  i .  fetpti.  24.  y  Sec  p;z:t  1.  b.  3.  chap.  2* art.  z. 

*  JOion  Cafiius,  hift.  Rorn.  i.  37-  P- 
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aflronomy.  It  is  certain,  that  they  then  knew  but  a  very 
fmall  number  of  the  coiiftellatlons  a  ;  and  it  was  the  fame 
with  regard  to  the  planets.  Their  knowledge  in  this  article 
was  reduced  to  Venus.  This  is  the  only  planet  made  men¬ 
tion  of  in  Homer  and  in  Hehod.  It  may  perhaps  be  faid, 
that  theiilence  of  thefe  two  poets  upon  Mars,  Jupiter,  &c. 
is  no  proof,  that  in  their  times  thefe  planets  were  unknown 
in  Greece;  and  we  might  admit  of  this  anfwer,  were  we  not 
elfewhere  acquainted  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  upon 
this  lubjecff.  But  it  is  a  fabl  not  to  be  doubted.  Democritus, 
by  the  account  of  Seneca,  fufpedled  that  there  were  many 
wandering  (bars  ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  determine  either 
the  number  or  the  courfe  of  them  ;  for,  adds  Seneca,  the 
Greeks  did  not  yet  know,  that  there  were  five  planets  b. 
Eudoxus  \vas  the  firfl  who  brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece 
the  knowledge  of  thefe  ftarsc.  It  is  then  certain,  that  till 
the  time  of  this  philofopher,  that  is,  till  about  the  year  40» 
before  Jefus  Chrifl,  the  Greeks  remained  in  the  mod  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  We  may  the  better  judge  of  this  by  the  ideas  which 
they  had  formed  of  Venus. 

The  lu  fire  with  which  this  planet  fhines,  had  flrnck  the 
Greeks  ;  but  its  motions  had  thrown  this  people  into  a  very 
grofs  error.  We  know,  that  Venus  appears  alternately  be¬ 
fore  the  fun's  rifing  and  after  his  fetting,  according  as  fhe 
is  more  to  the  well  or  more  to  the  eafl  than  the  fun.  The 
Greeks  never  imagining  that  one  and  the  fame  flar  could 
appear  under  two  fuch  oppofite  afpedts,  thought  they  ought 
to  attribute  them  to  two  different  flars.  In  confequence  of 
this  idea,  Venus  amongfl  thefe  people  received  two  names, 
which,  as  they  are  expre.ffive  of  her  two  oppofite  fltuations, 
really  ihow  that  the  Greeks  of  one  planet  had  made  two. 
Thus,  when  Venus  appeared  before  the  rifng  of  the  fun, 
they  called  her  Eofpboros ,  that  is  to  fay,  the  herald  of  the 
morn;  but  when  fhe  appeared  only  after  his  fetting,  they 

a  See  part  2.  b.  3.  chap.  3.  art,  2.  §  2.  b  Nat.  qûælt.  1. 7,  cap.  3. 

c  Id.  ibid. 
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named  her  Efperos ,  the  evening-flar.  Venus  is  never  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  any  other  than  thefe  two  names  in  Homer 
and  in  Heiiod  ;  and,  by  the  by,  this  is  a  pretty  clear  proof, 
that  it  was  very  late  before  the  Greeks  thought  of  defigning 
their  planets  by  the  names  of  the  deities  they  adored. 

Appollodorus  pretends,  that  Pythagoras  was  the  firfl  who 
made  known  to  thefe  people,  that  the  Venus  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  Venus  of  the  evening  were  one  and  the  fame 
planet d.  But,  according  to  iome  other  writers,  this  know¬ 
ledge  fliould  be  Hill  more  recent  in  Greece.  They  give 
the  honour  of  it  to  Parmenides  %  pofterior  by  about  fifty 
years  to  the  philofopher  of  Samos. 

The  fame  uncertainty  reigns  on  the  hiflory  of  all  the 
agronomical  dilcoveries  made  in  Greece.  The  epochas  of 
them  cannot  be  exa&ly  marked.  The  ancients,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  divided  about  what  time  the  Greeks  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Some  of  them 
attribute  this  difeovery  to  Pythagoras  f,  others  to  Anaxi¬ 
mander  his  difciple*.  There  are  even  fome  who  will  have 
Oenopides  of  Chios  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  perceived  it 11 . 
What  appears  mofl  probable  to  me  in  the  queflion  is,  that 
Anaximander  was  the  firfl  who  lhowed  the  Greeks  by  how 
many  degrees  the  zodiac  was  inclined  to  the  equator.  The 
manner  in  which  Pliny  has  exprefTed  himfelfin  fpeakingof 
the  difeovery  attributed  to  this  philofopher,  feems  to  favour 
the  explication  I  propole  i.  Perhaps  alio  before  Anaximan¬ 
der,  the  learned  made  a  myflery  of  that  knowledge.  This 
philofopher  divulged  it,  and  by  that  means  facilitated  to  e- 
very  one  the  means  of  applying  to  aflronomy  with  fome 

*  Apud  Stob.  eclog.  phyf.  1. 1.  p.  55.;  Plin.  1.  2.  f ed.  6.  p.  75.;  Diog.  Laert. 
J.8.  fegm.  14. 

«  PhavOrin.  apud  Diog.  Laert.  1.  9.  fegm.  23. 

f  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  888.  C.;  Autor  libri  de  hilt.  pholof.  apud  Galen,  t.  2,c.  12 
p.  35-  8  Plin.  1. 2.  fed.  6. 

h  Diod.4.  i.p.  no.;  Plut .lococit.-,  Eudemus  apud  Fabric.  B.  Gr  t  2 
278.  ‘  F 

Oenopides  4s  thought  pofterior  by  fome  years  to  Anaxagoras,  whofe  time  is 
'rell  enough  known  through  his  difciple  PerickS. 

1  Obliquitaterr.  ejuj  intelltxijfe,  lococit. 
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fuccefs.  This  opinion  alfo  may  receive  fome  authority  from: 
the  expreffions  of  Pliny  k. 

Neither  is  this  the  only  agronomical  difcovery  the  ho- 
Hour  of  which  the  ancients  have  thought  due  to  Anaximan¬ 
der.  He  is  the  firft,  fay  they,  who  found  the  art  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  the  equality  of  days  and 
nights  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  among  the  Greeks  his  was  the 
honour  of  firft  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  equinoxes 
and  folftices,  and  of  reducing  to  fixed  principles  the  regu¬ 
lar  variety  of  the  feafons  K  Thales,  his  mafter,  had  deter¬ 
mined  the  fetting  of  the  Pleiades  to  the  25th  day  after  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Anaximander  marked  it  at  the  29th,  or 
even  at  the  3  ift  m.  Of  all  the  difeoveries  with  which  this  phi- 
lofopher  enriched  the  Grecian  aftronomy,  that  of  fun-dials 
is  without  doubt  the  fineft  and  moft  important.  He  made 
trial  of  them  at  Lacedæmon  n.  I  had  forgot  to  fay,  that 
Anaximander  pafted,  according  to  Pliny,  for  the  firft  of 
the  Greeks  who  had  undertaken  to  conftrudt  an  artificial 
fpherc 

The  hiftory  of  the  difeoveries  attributed  to  this  philofcM 

k  Rerum  fores  aferuitfe,  loco  cit.  1  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  io.  p.  23.  24. 

»  Weidier,  hilt,  aftron.  p.  76.  *  Diog.  Laert.  1.  2.  fegm.  1 . 

Salmafius  has  pretended,  that  the  inftrument  of  which  the  invention  is  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  attributed  to  Anaximander,  muft  have  been  very  inferior 
to  a  fun-dall.  If  we  believe  him,  this  inftrument  only  ferved  to  mark  exa&ly 
the  points  of  the  folftices  and  equinoxes,  the  meridians  and  feafons.  The  ufe 
of  this  inftrument,  adds  Salmafius,  could  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  trace  thf 
courfe  of  the  fun  from  the  moment  of  his  rifing  to  that  of  his  fetting.  But  Sal¬ 
mafius,  more  commendable,  for  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  than  for  the  juft- 
nefs  of  hiscriticifm,  aftigns,  contrary  to  his  own  intention,  to  the  inftrument 
invented  by  Anaximander,  properties  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe  of  a  Ample 
fun- dial. 

Herodorus,  moreover,  fays  pofitively,  that  the  Greeks  had  learned  from  the 
Babylonians  the  uie  of  clocks,  and  the  divifion  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  1.2.  n.  109.  Herodotus  wrote  only  about  100  years  after  Anaximander.  _ 
He  does  not  fpeak  of  that  knowledge  as  a  novelty  lately  e  ft  abli  filed  in  Greece. 
The  authority  of  this  great  hlftorian  would,  therefore,  lead  me  to  believe, 
that  Anaximander  was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  the  inventor  of  fun-dials  amongft 
the  Greeks  ;  they  had  learned  the  uie  of  them  from  the  Babylonians.  But 
this  philoibpher  may  undoubtedly  have  brought  the  making  of  fun  dials  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  by  that  have  defened  tc  be  regarded  as  in  fome  fort  the  inventor 
of  them. 

0  JL.  7*  lea.  55.  p.  416 1 
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pher,  furnifhes  us  moreover  with  very  (hiking  proofs  of  the 
little  progrefs  which  phyfical  aflronomy  had  made  in 
Greece.  What  can  we  think  of  the  ideas  which  the  aftro- 
nomers  of  this  country  had  formed  at  that  time  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies?  Anaximander  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  fun  to  be  bigger  than  Peloponnefus  p. 

I  fhall  dwell  no  longer  upon  the  knowledge  which  the 
Greeks  may  have  acquired  in  aflronomy  in  the  ages  which 
terminate  this  third  part  of  our  work.  I  believe  I  have 
faid  enough  to  enable  us  to  fet  a  proper  value  upon  it. 
However,  I  fhallftill  touch  a  little  upon  the  fubjedt,  and  even 
come  down  to  pretty  modern  times,  in  the  following  ar- 
i  tide,  where  I  propole  to  examine  and  compare  the  progrefs 
1  which  the  ancient  nations  had  made  in  aflronomy. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

!  Kefleâlons  on  the  aflronomy  of  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians , 

and  Grecians . 

According  to  Pliny,  three  nation?  only  are  reckoned  in 
antiquity  who  rendered  themfelves  famous  for  their 
:  progrefs  in  aflronomy  ;  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  and 
I  the  Grecians  «j.  We  have  given  account  of  all  that  the 

I  ancients  have  been  able  to  furnifh  on  the  aflronomical  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians.  Thefe  difcoveries 
belong  to  the  ages  in  the  limits  of  our  work.  From  that 
!  epocha  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  dire&ly  attributed  to 
:  thefe  people.  I  have  more  than  once  had  occaflon  to  (hew 
:  the  reafons  of  this.  We  are  now  therefore  enabled  to  judge 
:  of  the  learning  and  of  the  difcoveries  of  the  Egyptians  and 
®f  the  Babylonians  in  aflronomy. 

It  is  not  quite  the  fame  thing  with  the  Greeks.  The 
5  faiences  in  general  had  as  yet,  in  the  ages  which  clofe  this 

P  Plut,  de  placit.  philof.  1.  2.  c.  20.  ;  Diog.  Laert.  1.  2.  fegm,  i. 

$  JL.  18.  fe&.  57.  p.  129. 
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third  and  laft  part  of  our  work,  made  but  a  very  indifferent 
progrefs  among#  thefe  people.  We  cannot  therefore  judge 
of  the  exrent  of  their  agronomical  learning,  by  all  that  I 
have  hitherto  had  occafion  to  lay  of  it.  But  to  facilitate  the 
comparifon  of  the  various  improvements  in  this  fcience  a- 
mongft  the  different  nations  of  antiquity,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  the  times  ;  I  fiall  therefore  indicate  in 
few  words  the  epocha  at  which  aftronomy  began  to  merit 
the  name  of  fcience  in  Greece.  Let  us  firfl  fpeak  of  the 
Chaldeans. 

Although  the  Greeks  have  not  been  very  careful  to 
fearch  into  the  hiftory  of  the  eaftern  nations,  they  did  not 
however,  neglect  to  inftrud  themfelves  in  the  difeoveries 
formerly  made  in  thofe  countries.  Their  writers  lay  enough 
of  them  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  upon  the  rank  which  the 
Chaldeans  ought  to  hold  among#  a#ronomers.  We  have 
feen  by  the  details  into  which  I  entered  on  the  article  re¬ 
lating  to  thefe  people,  that  they  mu#  have  acquired  a 
pretty  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  cele#ial  motions.  Their 
aftronomical  obfervations  are  the  mo#  ancient  that  are 
known  in  antiquity  r.  When  Hipparchus  and  Ptolomy,  who 
lived  in  Egypt,  undertook  to  reform  a#ronomy,  they  found 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Egyptians,  no  aftronomical  cbferva- 
tions  comparable  for  antiquity  to  thofe  of  the  Babylonians  f. 
In  a  word,  the  be#  writers  of  Greece  have  agreed,  that  their 
nation  had  borrowed  much  from  the  Chaldeans.  Thefe 
people  ffare  with  the  Egyptians  the  honour  of  having 
taught  the  Greeks  the  fir#  principles  of  aftronomy  l. 

Jt  is  time,  that  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  the 
preference  for  exadnefs,  and  for  what  may  really  be 
called  aftronomical  fcience.  It  is  even  ufual  enough  with 
us  to  look  upon  the  Chaldeans  rather  as  aftrologers  than 
as  aftronomers  ;  and  we  pretend  not  to  difguife,  that  in 

r  Symplic.  in  l.i.  Arift.  de  coçlo.  fol.  27.  in  1.  a.  fol.  117.  verfo.;  Syncell. 
p.  207.  C.;  Marfham,  p.  474. 

(  Ma  r  Hi  am  j  lococit. 

1  See  Herodotus,  1.2.  n.  109.;  Strab.  1. 17.  p.  1161.J  Tbeen,  ad  Arati  pro- 
guoft.  p.  80.;  Syncell.  p.  2Q7,  C. 
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many  refpe&s  they  do  indeed  deferve  this  reproach*  But 
it  mud  be  obferved  at  the  lame  time,  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  not  the  only  people  infatuated  with  the  chimaenis  of 
aftrology.  There  is  no  nation  of  antiquity  who  have  not 
given  into  them  ;  neither  have  the  Egyptians  been  more 
exempted  than  others u.  Belides,  wc  have  already  obferved, 
that  aftrology  mull  have  been  of  very  great  fervice  to  a- 
ftronomy  x.  The  fludy  of  this  frivolous  and  ridiculous 
fcience,  Ihould  not  therefore  in  this  refped  be  a  reproach 
to  the  Chaldeans. 

Ought  we  not  rather  to  attribute  the  pre-eminence  which 
the  Egyptians  poflefs  over  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  to 
the  partiality  and  prejudices  of  the  Greeks  ?  From  them 
we  derive  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  hate  of  the  fciences 
ajnongfl  ancient  nations.  Moft  of  the  great  feulements 
in  Greece  were  formed  by  colonies  fent  from  Egypt;  and 
the  Greeks  receiving  their  fir  ft  inftru&ions  in  the  fchool 
of  the  Egyptians,  naturally  regarded  them  as  the  inventors 
of  all  the  Iciences.  In  time  they  fought  to  exalt  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  in  this  view  almoft  all  their  writers  have  fpoke 
of  it.  However,  this  preference  has  had  no  other  caufe  or 
foundation,  than  the  high  efteem  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  poflefled  for  a  nation  from  whom  they  derived  al¬ 
moft  all  their  learning.  It  was  very  late,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  thefe  fame  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  nations 
of  the  Higher  Afia,  and  being  then  enriched  by  their  own 
proper  funds,  they  needed  to  borrow  little  or  nothing 
from  ftrangers.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifmg  that  their 
hiftorians  fhould  have  neglefted  to  expatiate  upon  the  dif- 
coveries  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  they  took  not  the  fame  intereft 
in  them  as  they  did  in  thofe  of  the  Egyptians. 

What  we  have  here  faid  is  not  intended  to  conteft  with 

I 

*  Herod.  I.  a.  n.  82.;  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  91.92.;  Cicero,  de  divin.  1.  1.  n.  r. 
t.  3.  p.  4.  ;  Plut,  conviv.  fap.p.  14?-  A. 

*  P.irti.b  3.  c.  1 1.  art.  2.  Irepe.it  bitterly,  faid  Kepler,  the  having  fo 
much  decried  aftrology.  I  remark,  that  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  has  been 
greatly  neglected  ever  ii nee  men  celled  to  apply  thenjfclves  to  aftrology. 

VpL.  III. 
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the  Egyptians  the  merit  of  having  made  many  difcovcric» 
in  aftronomy  :  far  from  fuch  a  thought,  we  have  forgot 
nothing  that  might  render  to  thefe  people  all  the  juftice 
which  is  due  to  them  ;  but  we  muff  not  fuffer  the  bad  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Greeks  to  prejudice  and  impofe  upon  us.  Let 
us  not  exalt  the  Egyptians  too  highly  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
Chaldeans.  I  do  not  think  the  one  much  more  learned  than 
the  other  *. 

As  for  the  Greeks,  we  cannot  deny  but  that  they  made 
a  great  pr  ogre  is  in  aftronomy  ;  but  then  that  progrefs  was 
very  flow.  I  even  doubt  whether,  without  the  repeated 
helps  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  that  fcience  would 
ever  have  rifen  in  Greece  beyond  the  moft  ordinary  and 
limited  experiments  y.  Thofe  of  the  Grecian  philofopners 
who  began  to  make  known  to  their  nation  the  principles 
and  rules  of  aftronomy,  had  travelled  for  them  into  Egypt 
and  into  Chaldea.  If  Thales  has  foretold  an  ecftpfe,  it 
was  not  the  fruit  of  his  own  proper  diicoveiies,  noi  of  the 
labours  of  the  Grecian  aftrouogaers  who  preceded  him  ; 
from  them  he  had  no  affiftance  to  expedh  Thales  can 
certainly  have  foretold  that  eclipfe  only  by  means  of  fome 
method,  fome  fet  of  rules  that  he  had  learned  from  the 
Egyptians z. 

.Herodotus  is  the  moft  ancient  author  who  has  fpoken 
of  that  eclipfe  foretold  by  Thales.  We  may  conje&ure, 
that  he  intended  to  fpeak  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  which 
happened  at  the  time  the  Medes  and  Lydians  were  engaged 

*  As  far  as  lean  judge,  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  knew  little  more  of 
aftronomy  than  the  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  and  Chinefe. 

y  See  Strabo,  1  17. p.  nor. 

z  See  Weidler,  hift.  aftron.p.  ?*•  We  may  very  well  compare  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  Thales  and  the  other  philofophers  of  his  time  had  in  aftronomy 
to  that  of  the  Indian  bramins  at  this  day.  The  bramins  have  the  tables  of  the 
ancient  aftronomers  to  calculate  eclipfes,  and  they  know  how  to  make  tile  of 
them.  But  though  they  do  foretel  eclipfes  by  this  means,  we  are  not  thence 
to  conclude  that  they  are  very  fkilfnl  in  aftronomy.  All  their  fcience  con¬ 
flits  in  a  pure  mechanifm,  and  in  fome  arithmetical  operations.  They  are 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  aftronomy,  and  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  mutual  relation  and  dependence' 'of  thef  different  parts  of  that  fcience. 
jLettrTdif.  t.  10.  p.  36,  and  37. 
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in  battle.  I  fay  conjecture  ;  for  furely  the  manner  in 
which  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  that  phænomenon  is  very  lin¬ 
gular.  He  fays,  that  in  the  time  when  the  two  armies  were 
engaged,  the  night  fuddenly  took  place  of  the  day  ».  Tha¬ 
les,  adds  he,  lud  foretold  this  event  to  the  Ionians,  and  had 
laid  down  to  them  nearly  the  year  in  which  Ihould  take 
place  “  this  change  of  day  into  night.”  Thefe  are  his 
terms b  ;  •  and  we  may  infer  from  them,  that  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  the  Greeks  comprehended  not,  nor  knew  any 
thing  of  eclipfes.  We  even  fee  that  there  was  not  at  that 
time  in  the  Greek  language  any  term  to  exprefs  thefe  phæ- 
nomena.  Herodotus  would  certainly  have  made  ufe  of  it, 
and  not  had  recourle  to  a  periphrafis  to  fignify  an  eclipfe 
which  feparated  thé  Medes  and  the  Lydians. 

It  appears  certain,  by  the  confent  of  all  antiquity,  that, 
before  the  voyage  of  Plato  and  Eudoxus  into  Egypt,  the 
Greeks  had  no  idea  of  what  may  be  called  agronomical 
fcience.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  true  duration  of  the 
folar  year  c,  knew  nothing  of  the  planets  d,  had  no  idea 
of  eclipfes,  and  in  a  word  conceived  but  in  a  very  confufed 
manner  the  revolutions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Till  the  time  of  Alexander  thefe  people  had  made  no  dif- 
covery  comparable  to  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylo¬ 
nians.  The  Greeks  excelled  at  that’  time  in  the  fine  arts, 
their  laws  were  wife  ;  but  they  had  given  little  application 
to  the  fpeculative  fciences,  fuck  as  aflronomy,  geometry, 
phyfic,  dec. 

The  event  which,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  placed 
the  Ptolomys  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  occafioned  the 
Greeks  to  make  more  progrefs  in  aftronomy  in  one  age, 
than  they  had  hitherto  done  in  near  two  thoufand  years. 
Being  now  in  a  better  lituation  than  ever  for  profiting  by 
the  lights  and  difeoveries  of  the  Egypti  ans,  they  were  not  long 
of  availing  themfelves  of  them  in  the  mod  advantageous 

a  L.  t.  n.  74.  b  Id.  ibid. 

*  Strabo,  1.  1 7.  p.  1161.  d  See  above,  p.  116. 
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manner-  Greece  viXorious  and  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of 
conquered  Egypt,  very  foon  furpafifed  her  matters.  But 
are  we  not  authorifed  to  refer  in  fome  fort  to  the  Egyptians, 
the  greater  part  of  the  difcoveries  with  which  the  Greeks 
have  honoured  their  philofophers  ?  In  effeX,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  moft  famous  attronomers  in  which  Greece  glories, 
Ariftillus,  Thimochares,  Hipparchus,  Ptolomy,  &c.  were 
bred  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria.  They  it  was  who  began 
to  give  the  Greeks  fome  knowledge  of  the  proper  motion 
of  the  fixed  ftars e.  Hipparchus  was  the  firft  who  undertook 
to  make  a  catalogue  of  thefe  ftars f.  We  may  judge  from 
thefe  faXs  of  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  in  Greece  before  the 
Ptolomys;  that  is  to  fay,  two  hundred  years  before  Jefus 
Chrift.  Shall  we  give  the  name  of  fcience  to  the  poor 
notions  which  till  this  time  the  Greeks  had  had  of  the  ce- 
leftial  phænomena  ? 

We  fhall  finiih  what  concerns  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  a- 
mongft  the  ancients,  by  fome  reflexions  upon  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  attended  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience  in  remote  times. 
The  inftruments  which  the  ancient  attronomers  made  ufe 
of,  muft  have  been  extremely  defeXive  and  imperfeX. 
They  had  not  the  ufe  of  pendulums,  fo  convenient,  or 
rather  fo  necefiary  for  making  obfervations  ;  neither  were 
they  acquainted  with  telefcopes.  Logarithms,  which  now 
{pare  us  fo  many  multiplications  and  divifions,  were  e- 
qually  unknown  to  them.  In  what  laborious  and  enormous 
calculations  muft  nqt  the  problems  of  aftronomy  have  en- 
rap-ed  thefe  ancient  obfervers  ?  The  arithmetical  charaXers 

o  O  *  *  *  * 

were  another  increafe  of  trouble  and  perplexity.  They 
had  not  the  ufe  of  the  numerical  figures  of  the  Arabians, 
fo  commodious  for  all  operations  in  numbers.  Anciently 

c  See  Weidler,  hi  ft.  aftron.  p.124. 

f  Plin.l.  2.1eét.  24.  The  judgment  which  Pliny  païïes  o*  that  pnterprife  of 
Hipparchus,  always  appeared  lingular  to  me.  Thefe  are  the  terms  he  em¬ 
ploys  to  characterife  it:  Idcmque  (Hipparchus)  aufus  rem,  etiam  Deo 
trnproham,  a  n  n  um  cr  *  re  pcfter is,  Jit  lias,  et  fid  era  ad  nom  en  expungere.  Yçt 
without  fuch  a  catalogue  we  do  not  conceive  how  there  could  exift  a  fcience 
really  worthy  the  name  of  aftronomy. 

'  .  ‘  \  '  1  r  -  *  ,  1  4 

arithmetical 

-  **  *  4  ?  «  »  V  f  'V 
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arithmetical  operations  were  executed  by  means  of  little 
ftones,  which  they  ranged  upon  tables  made  on  purpofe  *  ; 
and  to  write  down  the  fum  of  thefe  calculations  the  ancients 
had  no  other  numerical  figns,  than  the  letters  of  their  al¬ 
phabet.  To  determine  eclipfes  by  fuch  means,  the  procefi 
was  more  tedious  and  more  difficult,  than  if  we  lhould  now¬ 
adays  undertake  to  calculate  them  with  counters,  and  write 
-the  amount  in  Roman  figures. 

I  had  almofl  forgot  to  make  one  obfervation,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think  effential  in  the  examination  of  the  agronomi¬ 
cal  learning  of  ancient  nations.  Some  philofophers  of  anti¬ 
quity  appear  at  firfl  fight  to  have  had  a  glimpfe  of  fome 
of  thole  filming  truths  which  are  the  boaft  of  modern  ages. 
Certain  authors  have  thought  fit  in  confequence  to  advance, 
that  the  ancients  knew  much  more  of  them  than  we  lhould 
naturally  be  led  to  believe.  But  when  we  refledt  attentively 
on  thele  pretended  dilcoveries,  we  very  foon  perceive,  that 
all  which  we  read  on  this  fubjedt  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  mere  ideas  advanced  at  random,  with¬ 
out  knowledge,  without  principles,  and  without  any  kind  of 
foundation.  If  fome  of  the  ancients,  for  example,  have  faid 
that  the  earth  was  a  fpheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles  ;  that  it 
revolved  round  the  fun  ;  that  the  comets  were  planets,  whofe 
periodical  revolutions  were  completed  in  a  certain  number 
of  ages  ;  that  the  moon  might  be  habitable  ;  that  that  pla¬ 
net  was  the  occalional  caufe  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
fea,  *,  we  ought  not  to  regard  thefe  propofitions  in 
their  mouth,  as  the  effect  and  the  refult  of  the  knowledge 
which  thele  philolophers  had  acquired.  On  the  contrary, 
we  ought  to  place  them  on  the  footing  of  thefe  hypotheles 
which  an  uncertain  and  ill-regulated  imagination  daily 
produces.  I  lay  io,  becaule  none  of  the  ancient  philofo¬ 
phers  have  been  able  to  give  reafons  for  what  they  deli- 

•  See  the  epigram  of  the  fécond  book  of  the  Anthology,  whjcl)  begins  witk 
ihefe  words»  K ocXliytvr.ç  àyooir.si. 

s  See  [ufr *,  art.  r.  &  2.  p.  104.  &  icj. 
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vered  ;  which  we  may  he  eafily  convinced  of,  by  reading 
the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  antiquity  relate  the  o- 
pinions  of  their  learned.  There  we  lee  that  the  ancients 
had  no  reafons  preponderating  to  adopt  one  fyftem  rather 
than  another  ;  neither  were  they  ever  able  to  give  any  oi 
them  the  flighted:  demonftration  h.  For  the  reft,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  make  this  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  ancients. 
They  were  deftitute  of  all  helps  proper  to  acquire  thefe 
branches  of  knowledge.  If,  neverthelefs,  they  have  fome- 
times  hit  upon  the  truth,  we  ought  to  attribute  it  to  pure 
chance  ;  and  be  fenftble,  that,  as  they  wavered  in  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  ran  through  all  poflible  combinations,  it  is  not 
aftonifhing  that  they  fhould  hit  upon  the  true  one,  becaufe 
the  number  of  thefe  forts  of  combinations  is  not  infinite. 
In  this  refpedl  confifts  the  chara&eriftical  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  aftronomical  learning  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
of  the  moderns.  What  at  this  time  we  affirm  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  earth,  of  the  fyftem  of  the  heavens,  of  the 
caufe  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  c ?c.  is  not  the  ef- 
feét  of  chance  and  imagination  ;  it  is  the  refult  of  much  ob- 
fervation,  experience,  and  reflection,  and  every  aftronomer 
is  able  to  fupport  by  reafons  the  fyftem  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  embrace. 


CHAP.  III. 

Geometry  and  Mechanics. 

IHave  referved  for  this  laft  part,  the  few  details  I  intend 
to  enter  into  upon  the  ftate  of  geometry  and  mechanics. 
Amongft  the  Babylonians,  and  amongft  the  Egyptians,  we 
muft  not.  expeCt  a  great  inftght  into  the  difcoveries  made 
by  thefe  people  in  the  different  branches  which  compofe 
thefe  two  fciences.  All  the  literary  monuments  of  the  an- 

*  Sec  fuprn,  art.  2.  p.  104.  &  105, 

cient 
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cient  eaftern  nations  arc  aboli  (bed  *.  None  of  their  wri- 

♦ 

ters  has  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time.  Thofc  even  of 
Greece,  the  only  ones  which 'could  now  inform  us  of  the 
fciences  cultivated  by  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  give 
us  but  very  little  light  into  this  fubjeft.  Nevertheless  I  do 
not  think  we  are  absolutely  incapable  of  forming  a  gene¬ 
ral  eftimate  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  might  have  of  the  mathematical  fciences.  By 
conjectures,  and  by  inferences  drawn  from  what  hiftory  has 
transmitted  to  us  upon  the  monuments  of  Chaldea  and  E- 
gypt,  we  may  form  a  pretty  juft  idea  of  the  progreSs  which 
the  mathematics  had  made  in  thefe  countries. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  Babylonians . 

T  T  is  certain  that  the  Babylonians  wrere  among  the  fjrft 
who  cultivated  geometry,  as  is,  I  think.  Sufficiently  pro¬ 
ved  by  the  teftimonies  I  have  produced  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work*.  What  we  read  in  ancient  authors,  of  the  immenfe 
works  which  had  rendered  Babylon  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  cannot  but  give  us  very  high  ideas  of  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  its  inhabitants  in  mechanics  ;  and  it  is  not  poS- 
iiole  to  carry  mechanics  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection; 
without  the  help  of  geometry.  This  Science  muft  there¬ 
fore  have  been  familiar  to  the  Babylonians.  To  evince 
this,  1  (hall  take  a  review  of  fome  of  the  works  executed 
by  thefe  people.  I  have  already  Spoke  of  them  in  the 
preceding  book  ;  but  I  palled  Sightly  over  Some  of  them, 
designing  to  treat  of  them  more  fully  in  this  place,  be- 

*  Thofe  of  the  Chinefe  excepted,  which  are  extremely  confuted,  of  no 
a-  ient  date,  an*  which  give  us  no  certain  particulars  relating  to  the  early 
t  ines.  See  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  our  difiertation  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Chinefe,  C~c. 

'  Book  3,  chap  2. 
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caufe  thefe  works  have  a  diredl  relation  with  the  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Babylonia,  in  the  ^ges  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  enjoyed  a 
very  great  fertility.  An  advantage,  neverthelefs,  which 
they  owed  more  to  art  than  to  nature.  It  rains  but  very 
feldom  in  thefe  countries  ;  and  the  lands  being  watered  only 
by  the  Euphrates k,  that  river,  in  former  timet,  made 
them  pay  very  dear  for  its  favours.  The  fnows  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  which  always  melt  at  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  fummer,  never  fail  to  caufe  the  Euphrates  to 
overflow  its  banks.  Thefe  violent  floods  laid,  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  times,  all  the  lands  of  Babylon  under  water,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft  K  To  remedy 
thefe  inundations,  they  drew  two  canals  above  that  city, 
which  carried  off  the  overflow  of  waters  into  the  Tigris 
before  they  reached  Babylon  »,  and  in  order  to  fecure 
the  country  ftill  better,  they  thought  of  means  to  confine 
the  Euphrates  within  its  banks.  To  effect  this,  they  built 
on  each  fide  of  this  river,  a  very  high  dyke,  and  of  great 
extent,  lined  with  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen”.  They 
carried  their  precaution  Still  further.  The  Euphrates  might 
happen  to  fwell  fo  considerably  as  to  Surmount  thefe  dykes; 
with  a  view  to  prevent  this  diforder,  they  had  contrived  all 
along  them  proper  openings  to  give  the  water  a  free  and 
necefiary  vent  °. 

The  Euphrates  traverfed  Babylon  from  north  to  South, 
I  have  already  given  a  defeription  of  the  bridge  built  over 
this  river  in  the  preceding  book  ;  and  this  bridge,  if  we 

k  Arrian,  de  expedit.  Alex.  1.  7.  p.  454. 

1  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1075.  ;  Plin.  1.  5.  feet.  2i.  p.  269. 

™  Id.  ibid.  ;  Herodot.  1.  1.  n.  185.  ;  Megafthen.  ex  Abyden.  apud  Eufeb. 
prsep.  evang.  1.  9.  c.  41.  p.  -457.  The  principal  of  thofe  canals  feems  to  have 
been  the  Nnharmalcha,  named  by  the  Greeks  Bo&cri Xwg  noraipoç,  the  Royal- 
River.  See  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1084.  not.  2.  This  canal,  which  the  ancients 
fpeak  of  as  an  immenfe  work,  can  now  fcarce  be  diftinguifhe^  from  the  other 
canals  with  which  this  country  is  interfered. 

n  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  185.  ;  Q.  Curt.  1.  5.  c.  r.  p.  31-3. 

0  Q.  Curt,  loco  cit.  We  fee  Such  openings  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire.  They 
*re  called  Difchargcn. 
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believe  Herodotus,  was  not  all.  That  hiftorkm  pretends, 
that  they  had  run  a  fecret  gallery  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
Euphrates  above  20  feet  high,  and  15  broad.  It  ferved 
for  a  communication  between  the  two  palaces  built  facing 
each  other,  on  the  oppofite  lides  of  the  Euphrates  e. 

Thefe  works  could  not  have  been  executed  without  firfl 
turning  off  the  courte  of  the  Euphrates.  They  effecled  it,  not 
only  by  making  many  drains  from  that  river,  but  alfo 
by  digging  above  Babylon  an  immenfe  bafon  to  receive  a 
part  of  its  waters.  When  all  the  works  which  they  had  un¬ 
dertaken  were  fmilhed,  they  caufed  the  Euphrates  to  refume 
its  ordinary  bed  ;  hut  the  bafon  of  which  1  have  been  {peak¬ 
ing,  was  fulfered  to  remain.  It  was  lined  throughout  with 
ftone,  and  communicated  with  the  river  by  a  canal  b.  This 
vaft  refervoir  was  defigned  for  two  ufes.  To  receive  a 
great  part  of  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Euphrates  in  the 
time  of  inundations,  and  to  preferve  them  for  the  purpofe 
of  watering  the  grounds  in  convenient  feafons;  for,  by- 
means  of  fluices,  they  drew  off,  at  all  times,  the  quantity  of 
water  they  judged  neceffary  *.  In  a  word,  the  lake  of 
Babylon  ferved  for  the  fame  ufes  as  the  Jake  Moeris  in 
-Egypt.  For  the  reft,  we  cannot  afeertain  the  dimenfions 
of  it;  what  we  read  in  the  ancients  on  the  fubjed  is  great¬ 
ly  exaggerated,  and  they  even  differ  from  each  other  f. 

The  labours  of  the  Babylonians  lo  meliorate  their  country, 
were  not  limited  to  this  fingle  enterprife.  They  had  alfo 
contrived  a  number  of  other  canais,  and  found  the  fecret  of 

*  • 

*  L.  2.  p.  121. 

*  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  193.;  Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  1075.;  Arrian,  de  expedit.  Alex.  1.  7. 
p.  454- 

*  This  is  what  may  be  conie&ured  from  the  relation  of  Herodotus,  1.  r. 
n.  186.  See  alfo  Arrian  de  expedit.  Alex  1.  7.  p.454.;  Megafthen .  apud  Eufeb. 
praep.  evang.  1.  9.  cap.  a  \  .  p.  457.  C. 

+  Herodotus,  Megalthenes,  and  Diodorus,  arc  the  only  authors  who  have 
fpokeof  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  lake  of  Babylon.  As  to  Herodotus,  { 
take  the  text  of  this  author  to  be  interpolated  and  mutilated  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  paffige  here  in  queftion.  For  Megafthenes  and  Diodorus,  one  cf  them 
gives  the  lake  of  Babylon  above  50  leagues  of  circumference,  and  about  i2-> 
feet  of  depth;  the  other,  adopting  the  fame  meafure  for  the  circumference, 
fcives  this  lake  only  35  feet  of  depth. 

Vol.  III.  R  fpread’ng 
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fpreading  the  Euphrates  through  their  lands,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Nile  was  formerly  diftributed  in  Egypt1. 
They  even  propofed  many  advantages  from  digging  thefe 
canals,  independent  of  thofe  I  have  lhown.  in  the  Hr  ft 
place,  they  fought  to  diminiih  the  impetuofity  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  by  making  that  river  take  many  turns  ;  and  in  the 
fécond,  to  render  the  acceis  to  Babylon  difficult  by  water  k. 

All  thefe  enterprifes  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  but  than 
the  demonftrative  feiences  were  pretty  well  cultivated  a- 
mongfi  the  Babylonians.  A  people  who  had  fkill  enough  to 
level,  to  direct  and  reflrain  Inch  a  river  as  the  Euphrates, 
limit  have  made  fome  prog  refs  in  geometry  and  mechanics. 
Let  us  add  to  this  what  I  have  (aid  of  their  agronomical 
difeoveries.  After  thefe  refleétions,  I  think  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  refufe  the  Babylonians  a  pretty  extenfive  knowledge 
pf  the  mathematics. 

ARTICLE  IE 

Of  the  Egyptians . 


HpQ  give  fome  idea  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Egyp- 
1  tians  had  of  mechanics  and  geometry,  I  {hall  employ 
the  fame  method  that  I  have  juft  made  ufe  of  in  regard  to 
the  Babylonians.  At  this  time,  we  can  no  longer  judge  of 
the  progrels  which  thefe  people  had  made  in  the  mathema¬ 
tics,  by  any  thing  but  their  undertakings  and  their  monu¬ 
ments.  But  thefe  teftimonies  abundantly  fupply,  as  I 
have  faid,  all  that  we  may  have  loft  of  the  writings  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  as  a  little  attention  will  convince  us.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  books,  I  have  given  account  of  the  works  which  the 
Egyptians  had  undertaken  and  executed  to  fertilife  their 
country,  and  draw  all  polfibie  benefit  from  the  Nile  l.  Î 
have  alfo  fpoke  of  their  obelilks,  and  above  all  of  the  py- 

1  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  193.;  Strabo,  1.  / 6.  p.  1075.;  Arrian,  dèexpedit.  Alex.  1.  7. 

p.  454. 

I  Herod,  locq  citai,  1  See  part  2.  book  2>ch,  H 
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rainids.  The  reader  may  recoiled  the  details  into  which  I 
entered  upon  the  conftrudlion  of  thefe  grand  works"1, 
Thefe  enterprifes  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  cited  as  the  clear¬ 
ed:  proof  of  the  progrefs  which  the  Egyptians  had  made  in 
the  mathematics.  1  do  not  (peak  of  their  agronomical  dif- 
coveries.  The  inference  1  might  draw  from  them,  is  plain 
enough. 

Yet  fome  have  attempted  to  difpiite  thefe  people  the  me¬ 
rit  of  having  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  geometry, 
and  lome  modern  writers  have  even  made  ufe  of  this  arp-u- 

.  ;  t  i  O 

ment  as  a  proof,  that  the  agronomical  fkil!  of  the  Egyptians 
înuft  have  been  but  very  indifferent".  But  what  have  beefi 
the  motives  for  an  accusation  lo  unjuft  and  fo  ill  founded? 
They  are  the  geometrical  difeoveries  of  which  antiquity  has 
given  the  honour  to  Thales  and  to  Pythagoras  «.  Thales, 
lay  they,  is  the  fir  ft  who  difcovered  that  a  triangle  which  has 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  for  its  bafe,  and  whole  tides  meet  in 
the  circumference,  is  neceffarily  rectangular  p.  He  alfo 
found  the  fecret  of  meafuring  the  pyramids  by  the  fliadow 
of  the  fun  s.  Pythagoras,  fay  thé  fame  authors,  firft  demon  - 
ftrated,  that  the  fquare  of  the  hvpothenufe  is  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  both  the  other  lides  r.  If  thefe  proportions, 
which,  (impie  as  they  are,  are  notwithftanding  very  effendal 
and  very  important,  were  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  ; 
what  ouo-bt  we  to  think,  conclude  the  critics  I  am  fpeakimr 

O  L  O 

of,  of  the  (kill  of  thefe  people  in  geometry f? 

I  own  I  am  vet  to  conceive  how  it  has  been  pofiible  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  fadts  juft  mentioned  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
Egyptians.  They  appear  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  prove, 
that  geometry  is  indebted  to  Lhis  people  for  the  difeoveries 

m  çee  part  2.  bonk  2.  et  fupru  boo!:  2.  ch  2.  p.  M.  et  feq. 
n  Weidler,  hi  ft .  aftron  p.  64.  n.  21.;  UniverfaJ  hiitcry  Iran  Hated  from  the 
Englifl»,  1. 1.  p.  396.  397.  ' 

0  Id.  ibid.  v  Dios  Lacrt.  1.  5.  fegm.  27. 

«  Id.  ibid.;  P1!n.  1.  3b  feet.  >7*  ;  Plut .  t.  2.  p.  147. 
r  Diog.  l.aert.  1.  2  'eg;n.  12.  et  complures  aiii. 
f  VvU  idler,  hi  ft.  a  flron  p.  61. 

The  authors  of  the  Uoiverial  Hiftory  ccmpofcd  in  r.ipm t.  1 .  p,  29*.  3c 
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In  quèflion.  In  effect,  is-  it  not  certain,  by  the  unanimous 

teftimony  of  antiquity,  that  Thales  and  Pythagoras  acquired 
all  their  knowledge  amongft  the  Egyptians?  Thefe  two  phi- 
lofophefs  had  lived  in  Egypt  a  great  number  of  years  %  and 
had  contracted  intimate  friend  {hips  with  the  priefts  of  this 
country.  Pythagoras  had  even  procured  himfelf  to  be  ini¬ 
tiated  u,  and  had  purchased  this  privilege  by  undergoing  the 
neceftary  circumcifion  x.  The  manner  in  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  expretfes  himfelf  in  regard  to  Thales  particularly, 
does  not  permit  tis  to  doubt,  that  this  philofopher  owed  all 
he  knew  of  mathematics  to  the  Egyptians.  This  hiftorian 
fays  in  exprefs  terms,  that  Thales  had  never  any  other  ma¬ 
ilers  for  the  fciences,  than  the  priefts  of  Egypt  y  ;  and  he 
fpecially  names  geometry  2.  I  therefore  take  it  as  demon- 
ftrated,  that  Thales  and  Pythagoras  derived  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  knowledge  of  the  geometrical  theorems  we  have 
been  fpeaking  oft  If  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
teprefented  thefe  two  philofophers  as  the  fir  ft  Who  dilcover- 
ed  them,  we  milft  liot  fuller  their  expreifions  to  lead  us  in¬ 
to  a  miftakei  all  that  is  meant  by  them  is,  that  Thales 
and  Pythagoras  were  the  firft  who  publifhed  them  in  Greece  % 
but  the  honour  of  them  is  inconteflably  due  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians. 

In  fine,  how  (hall  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  a  people 
capable  of  raifing  fuch  monuments  as  Egypt  prefen ts  us  at 
this  day,  fhould  have  been  guided  by  mere  practice,  deftitute 
of  principles  and  of  the  helps  of  geometry  ?  Is  it  not  evident, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  knew  how  to  apply  the  mathema¬ 
tics  to  the  various  neceffities  of  civil  life?  How  could  they 
|  have  been  able,  without  the  help  of  geometry,  to  level  al- 
Jnoft  all  the  continent  of  Egypt,  to  draw  from  the  Nile, 
that  multitude  of  canals  with  winch  their  lands  were  former¬ 
ly  watered,  to  hew  in  the  mountains  thole  obelifks,  and  thole 

1  Pîstfo.  ;  Plut,  t  2.  p.  875.  É.;  jamblioh.  de  vita  Pythag.  fegm#  7-&Ï 
Mnut.  Felix,  p.ui.;  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1. 1.  p.  3>4* 
û  Jamlplich.  de  vita  Pythag.  fegm.  14. 

32  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  i.  i.p.  354* 
ÿ  Li  1.  feg  Ui  27.  2  Ibid.  fegm.  24. 
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colollal  ftatues,  the  number  of  which  is  faid  to  be  fo  con- 
iiderable,  to  tranfport  and  rear  them  upon  their  bales?  I  re¬ 
peat  it,  geometry  muff  have  directed  thefe  grand  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  Egyptians  certainly  joined  theory  to  practice. 
Without  fuch  knowledge,  mechanics  can  never  reach  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  perfection  *. 

In  this  place,  I  think  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remark  in 
ivhat  branch  of  the  mathematical  fciences  the  ancients  were 
perfuaded,  each  people  particularly  excelled  ;  which  we 
may  eafily  know  by  the  kind  of  fcience  they  aligned  to  2 
nation  by  way  of  preference.  They  looked  upon  the  Chal¬ 
deans  as  the  inventors  of  aftronomy  ;  the  Phoenicians,  of 
arithmetic;  the  Egyptians,  of  geometry,  and  in  general  of 
the  mathematics a.  Of  confequence,  the  ancients  were  per¬ 
fuaded,  that  each  of  thele  nations  had  carried  the  branch 
of  the  mathematical  fciences  I  have  mentioned,  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  the  others.  We  become  very 
fenfible,  that  this  was  the  notion  of  the  ancients  when  we 
read  the  life  of  Pythagoras  wrote  by  Poi'phyrius.  He  lays, 
that  this  philofopher  learned  aftronomy  from  the  Chaldeans, 
arithmetic  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  geometry  from  the 
Egyptians1».  This  choice  is  not  made  at  random.  He 
vouches  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  as  to  what  branch  of 
the  fciences  each  nation  Was  thought  particularly  to  excel 
in. 

I  clofe  this  examination  of  the  progrefs  of  the  ancient 

*  U  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  me  what  I  have  faid  above, book  2.  c.  2.  p.  7.:. 
not.  *,on  the  fubjectof  the  Peruvians,  who,  without  any  knowledge  of  mecha¬ 
nics.  executed  fome  works  at  lead  a§  confiderable  as  thole  of  the  Egypti  ans. 
To  this  I  anfvver,  that  this  example  is  not  absolutely  conclufive  again  ft  the 
Egyptians.  In  effect .  independently  of  their  edifices,  hi ftory  tells  us,  that  the 
mod  ancient  geometers  of  Greece  had  drawn  from  Egypt  the  firft  principles 
Of  their  fcience.  —The  example  of  the  Chinefe  may  alfo  be  brought  again  It  me, 
and  perhaps  with  more  reafon.  They,  when  the  Europeans  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them,  bad  only  the  frft  elements  cf  geometry,  though  they  had 
ft  jdied  aftronomy  foi  a  long  time.  Hut  0 ill  I  anfwer,  that  thefe  examples  can¬ 
not  be  conclufive  againd  the  Egy  tians,fince  the  Greek  hiftoria  s  acknowledge 
them  for  theinven  orsofg  onn  try. 

«  Jambli  h  de  vita  Pythag.  c.  29.  p.  134.  Sc  135.;  Pofphyr.  ibid.  p.  2.  &  9.; 
Ju'ian.  ap'.nl  r yrili.  .  c. 

h  In  wîa  Pythag.  p.  8.  Sc  9, 
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nations  in  the  demonftrative  faiences,  by  a  reflection  on  the 
charaCteriftical  difference  of  genius*  of  the  Greeks,  and  of 
the  Orientals.  The  AfTyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  and  the  Egyptians,  owed  only  to  themfelves  the  dis¬ 
coveries  they  made  in  the  fciences.  Thefe  people  travelled 
little  ;  neither  does  it  appear,  that  they  were  polifhed  by 
colonies  fent  from  foreign  countries.  It  was  not  thus  with 
the  Greeks;  notwithflanding  their  pride  and  their  prejudice, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  they  were  in¬ 
debted  for  all  their  knowledge  to  the  Egyptians,  to  the 
Chaldeans,  and  to  the  Phoenicians.  Greece,  by  the  confef- 
fion  of  her  beft  writers,  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  per¬ 
fecting  the  difcoveries  communicated  to  them  by  Afia  and 
by  Egypt c.  The  Greeks  then,  and  confequently  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  owed  all  their  lights  to  the  very  fame  people,  whom, 
in  fucceeding  ages,  they  had  the  ingratitude,  not  to  fay  thé 
jnfolence,  to  call  barbarians. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  Greeks . 


T  Shall  enter  into  no  detail  upon  the  Pate  of  geometry  a* 
*  mongit  the  Greeks  in  the  ages  which  employ  us  at  pre*»: 
Tent.  I  could  not  do  it  without  repeating  what  I  have  already 
faidin  the  preceding  article  upon  the  difcoveries  attributed 
to  Thales  and  Pythagoras.  In  cffeCl,  thefe  two  philofopbers 
were  regarded  in  antiquity  as  the  Grit  who  gave  the  Greeks 
fome  notions  of’ geometry.  We  may  therefore  judge  of 
the  progrefs  of  that  fcience  in  Greece,  by  the  difcoveries 
With  which  antiquity  has  honoured  Thales  and  Pythagoras.  • 


It  has  been  the 


fame  with  the  fciences  in  Greece  as  with 


the  arts*  Amongft  the  different  nations  comprifed  under 
the  ffeneral  name  of  Greeks,  thofe  who  inhabited  Aha  were 
the  firft  amonglt  whom  the  demonftrative  fciences  began 


to  be  perfected.  Thales  was  of  Ionia.  We  fee 


allô,  that, 


*33* 
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in  the  different  countries  of  Afia  Minor,  appeared  the  firft 
and  moll  illuftrious  writers  who  have  merited  the  attention 
j  of  poflerity.  1  have  faid  it  already,  Greece  in  Europe 
|  was  poli  (bed  much  later  than  Greece  in  Alia.  This  is  a  faft 
|  which  it  is  needlefs  to  prove. 


C  II  A  P.  IV. 


Geography 


I  Have  fpoke,  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  of  the  pro- 
grefs  which  the  conqueffs  of  Sefollris  had  occafioned  to 
|  be  made  in  geography*1.  There  we  have  feen,  that  this 
prince  caufed  maps  to  be  drawn  of  all  the  countries  he  paffed 
through,  and  that  he  took  care  to  difperfe  copies  of  them 
in  many  countries  c.  I  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the 
I  maritime  enterprifes  of  the  Phoenicians,  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts  to  Colchis,  of  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
before  Troy,  and  of  fome  other  fads  which  muff:  certainly 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  progrefs  of  geography  f. 

It  appears,  that  this  fciencc  continued  conftantly  during 
a  certain  time  to  enrich  itfelf  more  and  more.  The  ages 
we  are  now  going  through,  were,  proportion  confidered, 
very  knowing  in  geography.  We  fee,  by  the  writings  of 
Homer,  that  the  Indies  excepted,  and  fome  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  this  poet  knew  almoff:  all  the  countries 
mentioned  by  ancient  geographers  ?.  lie  feems  even  not 
to  have  been  ignorant,  that  the  earth  was  furrounded  by  wa¬ 
ter  on  all  fides h.  Without  doubt,  this  opinion  was  in  a  great 
meafure  founded  only  on  conjecture.  Many  travellers  in¬ 
formed  them,  that  having  advanced  towards  different  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  globe,  they  always  found  them  bounded  by  a 
fea  ;  and  they  concluded,  that,  in  all  appearance,  it  muft 


«  Book  3- c.  2.  art.  a.  f  Ibid.  *  See  Ibid,  book  4. 

*  Seç  Strabo,  1. 1 .  init  .  1  See  the  Iliad,  1.  ib.  v.  6:6.  607. 
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be  the  fame  on  all  other  Tides  #  I  (hall  allow,  that  Homer 
Isas  fpoke  of  the  ocean  in  a  manner  very  obfcure,  often 
even  contradictory  and  ridiculous:  neverthelefs,  through 
all  thefe  clouds,  we  can  difcern,  that  in  his  time  they  be¬ 
lieved  our  globe  to  be  exaCtiy  furrounded  by  water. 

We  might  alfo  furmife,  that  this  poet  had  fome  ideas, 
fome  confufed  notions  of  the  temperature  of  the  climates 
fimated  under  the  equator.  The  description  which  he  makes 
of  the  fruit-trees  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  gives  me  room 
to  propofe  this  conjecture.  Homer  fays,  that  thefe  trees 
are  never  without  fruit  ;  that  in  the  time  that  the  firfl  are 
ripening,  new  ones  are  forming.  The  pear  ready  for  pluck¬ 
ing,  Ihows  anorher  juft  appearing.  The  pomegranate  and 
the  orange  have  already  attained  their  perfection,  at  the 
fame  time  we  fee  others  advancing  towards  it.  The  grape 
is  pulhed  off  by  another  grape,  and  the  falling  fig  gives 
place  to  another  which  follows  it  *.  This  picture  is  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable- to  the  manner  that  trees  produce  their  fruit 
under  the  equator.  Is  it  a  fiction  purely  poetical,  or  can 
it  be  founded  upon  the  knowledge  which  Homer  might 
have  had  of  the  reality  of  the  fad  he  advances?  I  fhould 
be  pretty  much  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion. 

They  might  have  had  fome  ideas  of  the  temperature  of 
the  climates  fituated  beneath  the  equator,  before  the  age 
i’ll  which  Homer  compofed  the  Odyffey.  I  have  faid,  in 
the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  that  the  Phoenicians  had  made 
eflablifliments  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  not  long  af¬ 
ter  the  Trojan  war  k.  As  thefe  people  were  very  bold  and 
extremely  enterprifmg,  nothing  hinders  us  from  believing 
that  fome  of  their  navigators  might  have  penetrated  as  far 
as  under  the  line.  Thus,  even  before  the  age  of  Homer, 
they  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  climates  fituated 
beneath  the  equator.  It  is  eafy,  moreover,  to  indicate 
another  fouree. 

*  Strabo  himfelf  could  not  affirm,  that  the  earth  was  furrounded  by  water, 
butin  the  fame,  manner,  that  is  to  fay,  by  ftrong  conjectures  fupported  by  fome 
relations  which  gave  this  opinion  a  kind  of  evidence. 

*  Odyffi  1,  7.  v.  1 17.  &c.  k  Book  4.  ch.  3. 
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The  fcripture  fpeaks  of  the  frequent  voyages  made  by 
the  fleets  of  Solomon  to  the  land  of  Ophir  and  Thadhifli, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Phoenicians  l.  We  are  at  this 
time  greatly  divided  upon  the  lltuation  of  the  countries  de¬ 
igned  by  antiquity  under  thefe  names  :  in  efled,  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  alcertain  it  to  demonftration.  All  we  know 
politivelv  is,  that  thefe  countries  muft  have  been  at  a  good 
diflance  from  Elath  and  from  Ezion-gebcr,  ports  of  the 
Red  lea,  from  whence  the  fleets  of  Solomon  departed  ;  they 
took  three  years  to  perforin  their  voyage.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  they  returned  laden  with  gold  and  lilver, 
gums,  rofm,  odoriferous  woods,  precious  flones,  elephant’s 
teeth,  and  even  apes  and  peacocks  m.  All  thefe  circum- 
ftances  lead  me  to  prefume,  that  we  ought  to  look  for  O- 
phir  and  Tharlhilh  in  Africa.  I  fhall  therefore  fide  with 
thole  who  place  thefe  countries  in  the  kingdom  of  Sofala, 
on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Ethiopia  :  there  we  And  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  produdions  I  have  here  mentioned.  It  appears; 
moreover,  that  this  navigation  muft  have  been  familiar  to  the 
Phoenicians  from  before  the  time  of  Solomon  n.  We  are  not 
ignorant,  that  to  go  from  the  Red  fea  to  Sofala,  the  line  muft 
be  palled.  Thus  Homer,  who  was  pofterior  to  Solomon  by  a- 
bout  an  hundred  years,  may  have  been  very  well  informed 
of  the  temperature  of  the  climate  lituated  under  the  equator. 

Of  all  the  fads  I  have  hitherto  fpoke  of,  there  are  none 
more  remarkable  than  the  maritime  enterprife  executed  by 
the  orders  of  Nechos,  King  of  Egypt,  about  the  year  610 
before  J.  C.  This  prince  font  from  the  borders  of  the  Red 
fea,  a  fleet  conduded  by  the  Phoenicians,  with  orders  to 
keep  always  along  the  coalb  of  Africa,  to  make  the  tour 
of  them,  and  to  return  to  Egypt,  by  entering  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  that  is  to  fay,  by  the 
flraitsof  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar.  He  was  obeyed.  The  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  on  coming  out  of  the  Red  fea,  entered  into  the 
fouthern  ocean,  and  conftantly  followed  the  coaPs.  When 
autumn  was  come,  they  landed,  flowed  grain,  Waited  the 
ripening,  and  having  got  in  their  harveft  they  imbarked 

1  i  Kings  c.  9.  v.  26.  cap.  10.  v.  1 1.  22. 

■  1  Kings  c.  10.  v.  11.22.  n  Ibid.  c.  9.  v.  27. 
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again.  Thefe  navigators  employed  two  years  in  coafting 
Africa  in  this  manner,  to  arrive  at  the  pillars  of  Hercu¬ 
les  ;  arrived  at  this  rirait,  they  palled  it,  entered  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  reached  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  the  third 
year  of  their  courfe  °. 

Hiftory  furniihes  us  with  no  farther  fa£b,  which  we  can 
make  ufe  of  with  relation  to  geography.  Let  us  now  con- 
rider  the  hate  of  that  fcience  in  its  mathematical  part,  and 
try  to  difcover  the  progrels  which  may  have  been  made  in 
it  in  the  ages  which  clofe  this  lari  part  of  our  work. 

I  think  that  what  conriitutes  the  eflence  and  the  fcien- 
tifical  part  of  geography  was  then  little  known.  Aftronomy 
and  geometry  furnilh. lights  which  are  neceriary  for  that 
fcience,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  as  yet  knew  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  the  purpofe.  They  were  acquainted  with  ma¬ 
ny  countries  by  the  relations  of  travellers;  but  they  judged 
of  their  polirions  and  of  their  refpedtive  diriances  in  a  very 
vague  and  uncertain  manner,  and  they  were  by  no  means 
m  a  condition  to  determine  them  with  any  fort  of  preci- 
rion.  The  very  ideas  that  they  had  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  favour  but  too  much  of  the  ignorance  of  thefe  little 
enlightened  ages,  in  the  mathematical  part  of  geography. 
In  the  time  of  Homer  they  looked  upon  our  globe  as  a  fiat 
furface,  furrounded  on  all  rides  with  water  v.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  laid  more  than  once,  that  this  poet  probably  palled 
his  life  in  different  countries  of  Aria  Minor  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  for  his  time,  he  was  very  learned.  His 
ideas  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  might  therefore  be  at  that 
time  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of  thefe  countries. 
Even,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  error  was  not  yet  well 
eradicated.  He  laughed  at  the  authors,  who,  deferibing 
the  circuit  of  the  earth,  reprefented  it  round,  as  if,  fays 
he,  they  had  turned  it  on  a  wheel.  Thefe  are  his  terms 

As  to  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  we  do  not  find,  that,  be- 

0  Herod.  I.  4..n.  42. 

v  IUad.  1.  18.  v.  606.  607.  ;  Gerain.  c.  13.  p.  54.  ;  Macrob.  in  fomn.  Scip. 
I  2.  c.  9.  p.  151 . 

n  L.  4.  n.  36, 
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fore  Anaximander,  any  one  of  them  attempted  to  perfect 
geography  by  the  afliftance  of  aftronomy  and  geometry. 
In  effed,  the  difcjple  of  Thales  palled  for  the  frit  of  the 
Creeks  who  had  found  the  art  of  drawing  maps r.  But 
what  lhall  we  think  of  thefe  geographical  productions,  if 
it  be  true,  as  is  allured,  that  Anaximander  imagined  the 
earth  to  be  made  like  a  cylinder  f  ?  Pythagoras  palled  for 
the  firft  who  thought  of  dividing  the  terreflrial  globe  into 
five  zones  in  imitation  of  the  celeflial  *. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  the  ignorance  of  the  European  Greeks 
in  geography  was  extreme  in  all  refpeds  during  many  a- 
ges.  They  do  not  even  appear  to  have  known  the  difco- 
veries  made  in  the  ancient  voyages  1  have  fpoke  of  above. 
They  were  not  abfolutely  unknown  to  Homer;  1  think  f 
have  fhown  that  fome  very  fenfible  traces  of  them  cxifted 
in  liis  poems  :  but  thefe  notions  did  not  penetrate  or  re¬ 
ceive  credit  among  ft  the  Greeks  of  Europe  till  very  late. 
The  hiftorical  part  of  geography  was  much  more  defective 
amongft  them,  in  the  ages  pofterior  to  Homer,  than  in 
thole  in  which  this  great  poet  lived.  The  fads  I  am  about 
to  lay  before  my  readers  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  it. 
It  is  true,  they  are  foreign  to  the  epocha  which  I  have  pre- 
feribed  mylelf  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  this  digreflion, 
the  rather  as  it  will  lerve  to  prove  how  uncertain  and  im¬ 
peded  was  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients. 

Herodotus,  who  was  pofterior  to  Homer  by  at  leaft  400 
years,  did  not  believe  that  the  lea  furrounded  the  earth. 
“  1  cannot  help  laughing/’  fays  he,  “  at  thofe  who  pre- 
u  tend  that  the  ocean  flows  round  our  continent,  l^o 
“  proof  can  be  given  of  it-.  I  believe,”  adds  he,  “  elfe- 
“  where,  that  Homer  had  taken  what  he  delivers  about  the 
“  ocean,  from  fome  work  of  antiquity  ;  but  it  was  with- 
“  out  comprehending  any  thing  of  the  matter,  repeating 
“  what  he  had  read,  without  well  underftanding  what  he 
“  he  had  read 

r  Strabo,  J.  1.  p.  13. 

.  1  p,nt-  l-  2-  P-  ?95-  D.  Anaximenes,  Leucippus,  ?nd  Democritus  had  no 
j  utter  ideas  of  the  figure  of  the  terreftrial  globe.  Ibid. 

T  PKit,  ibid.  p.  8 v6.  B.  «  L.  4.  n.  8^  ^6. 4 7- 
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The  fame  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  voyage  round  Africa, 
undertaken  by  the  order  of  Nechos,  does  all  in  his  power 
to  make  the  relation  he  had  heard  of  it  appear  fufpicious. 
Thofe  circumftances  which  at  this  time  are  the  moft  capa¬ 
ble  of  attefting  the  truth  of  it,  are  by  him  regarded  as  fabu¬ 
lous,  He  could  not,  for  example,  imagine  that  thefe  na¬ 
vigators  had  leen,  as  they  faid,  the  fun  in  a  contrary  por¬ 
tion  to  that  in  which  he  is  feen  in  Europe  y.  In  general, 
the  manner  in  which  this  author,  othenvile  lo  learned  and 
ib  judicious,  explains  himfelf  upon  this  voyage,  gives  us 
plainly  enough  to  underhand,  that  he  comprehended  neither 
the  end  nor  diredlion  of  it  z.  Herodotus,  however,  was 
born  in  Alia  Minor  ;  but,  according  to  all  appearances, 
he  left  it  early,  and  palled  his  youth,  and  even  the  greateft 
part  of  his  life,  in  European  Greece. 

Let  us  produce  proofs  hill  more  aftonilhing  of  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  the  European  Greeks  in  geography,  in  the  ages 
pofterior  to  Homer.  At  the  time  when  Xerxes  attempted 
to  fubdue  Greece,  there  arrived  in  Europe  deputies  from 
Ionia,  demanding  afiiftance  to  deliver  their  country  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Per  fians,  Thefe  deputies  went  to 
JEoina,  where  the  naval  forces  of  Greece  were  then  alfem- 
bled.  They  laid  open  the  lubjedt  of  their  embalfy,  and 
prayed,  that  the  fleet  might  advance  towards  Ionia  :  but 
their  demand  was  rejefted.  The  Greeks  never  dared  to 
pafs  the  ifland  of  Delos.  They  were  hindered  by  two  rea¬ 
sons  :  Fir  ft,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  courfe  they  were 
to  hold  beyond  Delos  to  reach  Ionia.  In  the  fécond  place, 
they  w7ere  afraid  of  undertaking  fuch  a  voyage,  being 
perfuaded  that  it  was  as  far  from  TEgina  to  Samos,  as  from 
JEgina  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules a.  This  laft  motive  fliows 


y  L.  4.  n.  42.  The  Phoenicians  affirmed,  that,  in  one  part  of  their  courfe, 
they  had  feen  the  fun  on  their  right.  To  underftand  how  that  circum fiance 
could  fhock  Herodotus,  it  mu  ft  be  known  that  the  ancients  call  the  weft  the 
fore  part  ;  the  eaft  the  hinder  part  ;  the  north  the  right,  and  the  fouth  the 
left  of  the  world.  Thèir  reafon  for  this  was,  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavens  being  from  eaft  to  weft,  the  weft  was  of  confequence  taken  for  the 
for  em  oft  part  of  the  world. 


See  1.  4.  n.  42. 
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how  grofsly  ignorant  they  were  in  geography  ;  and  wc 
muft  obferve,  that  in  this  fleet  was  aflembled  the  flower  of 
all  the  maritime  forces  of  European  Greece. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Greeks,  in  fucceeding 
times,  applied  themfelves  to  acquire  more  juft  and  exadt 
notions  of  the  pofition  and  refpe&ive  diftances  of  places. 
Geography  was  certainly  improved,  particularly  after  the 
conquefts  of  Alexander.  But  in  former  times  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  with  which  this  fcience  could  enrich  itfelf,  was  (till 
imperfedh  In  the  flouriihings  days  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
that  is  to  fav,  in  ages  which  in  many  refpedts  may  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  very  enlightened,  all  that  was  known  of  the 
earth,  took  up  upon  the  maps  a  fpace  twice  as  long  as 
broad  b  ;  becaufe  they  had  no  idea  of  the  countries  lltuated 
beyond  the  line.  The  fpace  I  fpeak  of  comprehended  a- 
bout  two  thirds  of  Europe,  one  third  of  Africa,  and  nearly 
a  fourth  of  Afia.  At  that  time  therefore  they  knew  only 
that  part  of  the  earth  which  lies  beneath  the  northern 
temperate  zone,  and  they  were  hill  far  enough  from 
knowing  exactly  all  the  countries  fituated  beneath  that 
zone. 

As  to  the  ideas  which  the  learned  had  formed  of  the 
reft  of  our  globe,  they  were  very  little  rational.  Molt 
of  them  were  perfuaded,  that  of  the  live  zones  only  two 
were  habitable  ;  the  excelfive  cold  on  one  hand,  and  the 
extreme  heat  on  the  other,  rendering  it  impolfible,  as  they 
imagined,  to  inhabit  the  other  three  *.  Befides,  it  was 
only  by  reafoning,  and  by  the  knowledge  they  had  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  that  the  philofophers  of  whom  I  fpeak, 
fuppofed  that  the  fouthern  temperate  zone  might  be  ha¬ 
bitable.  They  knew  that  zone  to  be  at  the  fame  diflance 

/ 

b  Geminus,  c.  13.  p.  52. 

*  Without  a  partage  of  Plutarch,  t.  a.  p.  896.  and  one  of  Geminus,  c.  13. 
we  might  b  Idly  affirm  that  this  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients; 
but  Pythagorus,  according  to  Plutarch,  thought  that  the  torpid  zone  might 
be  inhabitable.  By  the  by,  the  reafon  which  this  philclphet  gave  for  think¬ 
ing  fo,  proves  clearly  the  extreme  ignorance  of  thole  times  in  phyfics  and 
geography.  We  fee  plainly  that  the  ancients  fpoke  of  thole  matteis  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  without  any  fort  of  principles  or  knowledge. 
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from  the  equator,  as  that  which  they  inhabited,  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  ought  to  be  near¬ 
ly  equal..  They  concluded,  that  one  of  thefe  zones  being 
inhabited,  the  other  might  be  fo  too  ;  but  further  they 
had  no  certainty  that  it  was  fo.  For  far  Irom  having 
any  commerce  with  the  people  of  thofe  countries, 
they  did  not  even  think  it  was  pofiible  to  have  any. 
€C  When  we  fpeak/’  fays  Geminus,  “  of  the  inhabi- 
u  tants  of  the  fouthern  zone,  it  is  not  as  knowing  that 
“  zone  to  be  inhabited.  ,  We  only  believe  that  it  may 
“  fo  :  but  further  we  have  no  pofitive  affurancès  of  it b.” 
Cicero  was  not  much  better  informed.  u  Behold/’  he 
makes  Scipio  fay,  <e  behold  the  earth  as  furrounded  wdth 
€C  five  zones,  of  which  only  tvro  are  inhabited  ;  that  in 
u  the  middle  being  continually  fcorched  wdth  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  while  it  perpetually  freezes  beneath  the  two 
i£  lafl.  Again,  men  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  tempe- 
“  rate  zone,  are  a  fpeciesthat  has  nothing  in  common  with 
u  ours  dA 

Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  two  temperate  zones,  fays  pofi- 
tively,  that  there  can  be  no  communication  between  their 
Inhabitants,  becaufe  of  the  excefiive  heat  which  burns  that 
which  feparates  them  c.  Macrobius,  in  fine,  entering  more 
at  large  into  this  fubjed,  alfures  us,  that  the  people  of  the 
two  temperate  zones  have  never  had  commerce  together, 
and  that  it  is  even  impoffible  that  they  fhould  ever  have 
any,  on  account  of  the  obftacies  arifmg  from  the  terrible 
heats  of  the  torrid  zone  f.  They  therefore  admitted  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  fouthern  temperate  zone,  only  by  conjec¬ 
ture  and  mere  probability,  much  about  the  fame  manner  as 
certain  phiiofophers  have  fuppofed  them  in  the  moon  «. 

c  Geminns,  c.  13.  p.  50.  Geminus  lived  in  the  times  of  Sylla  and  of  Cice¬ 
ro.  See  alio  Bygin.  poet,  aftron.  c.  8.  p.  355. 

d  In  fomn.  Scip.  n.  6.  t.  3.  p.  417.  See  alfo  I-Iygin.  poet,  aftion.  1.  1.  c.  8.  ; 
Lucret.  1.  5.  v.  205.  206. 
e  L.  2.  feft.  68.  p.  107. 

f  In  fomn.  Scip.  1.  2.  c.  5.  p.  135.  5c  137.  ;  Hygin.  loco  cit.  p.  355.  ;  Diod.  Î. 
1.  P-49- 

.«  S eefupra,  c.  2.  art.  2.  p.  lo8.  &  1 09. 
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A  very  ftriking  proof  of  the  imperfection  in  which  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  fciences  remained  fo  long  a  time,  is  to 
fee  antiquity  continue  almoft  generally  in  that  opinion,  af¬ 
ter  what  we  {till  find  in  hiflory  at  this  day  of  the  different 
voyages  made  round  Africa.  For,  independent  of  that  which 
the  Phoenicians  undertook  by  order  of  Nechos,  we  know,  that 
not  many  ages  after  the  reign  of  this  prince,  Xerxes  char¬ 
ged  a  Perfian  of  diftindion  with  a  like  commiffion.  This 
navigator,  it  is  true,  did  not  advance  fo  far  as  the  Phoeni- 
nicians  I  have  (poke  of.  .But  the  leaf!  refult  of  his  expe¬ 
dition  mult  have  been  indications  of  inhabitants  in  the 
fouthern  temperate  zone.  He  affirmed  pofitively,  that  he 
had  feen  of  them  h. 

Still  more  recent  was  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  navigator,  whom  the  Carthaginians  fent  to  difco- 
ver  the  weftern  coait  of  Africa.  His  relation  exifts  at  this 
day,  and  informs  us,  that  this  captain  had  penetrated  at 
leaft  as  far  as  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude*.  The  hi¬ 
flory  of  that  enterprife,  publiffied  originally  in  the  Punic 
language,  was  afterwards  tranflated  into  Greek,  and  in  that 
flate  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  We  know  how  fami¬ 
liar  the  Greek  was  to  the  authors  I  have  juft  fpoke  of.  By 
what  fatality  then  have  the  ancients  made  no  ufe  of  thefe 
difcoveries?  and  why  do  they  feem  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  almoft  as  foon  as  born  ? 

As  to  what  more  particularly  regards  the  fuperficies  of 
our  globe,  I  mean  the  exad  and  refpedive  (ituation  of  the 
leas,  the  continents,  and  ifiands  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  an¬ 
cients  was  great  upon  all  thefe  heads.  Wanting  proper 
machines  and  aftronomical  inftruments,  they  could  not  at¬ 
tain  the  exad  knowledge  which  we  are  now  in  poftefiion  of. 
They  could  not  make  the  observations  which  are  the  balls 
and  foundation  of  them.  Thefe  important  difcoveries 
were  referved  for  the  ages  in  which  we  live.  In  lefs  than  fifty 
years,  geography  has  more  enriched  itfeif,  than  in  a  lpace 
of  near  five  thou  land. 

*  Sec  !es  mem.  Ce  Facad.  des  infcript. 
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Of  Commerce  and  Navigation . 

H  E  epocha  we  are  now  going  through,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  which  have  been 
1  the  moft  favourable  to  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  ages  which  clofe  this  laft  part  of  our  work,  are 
the  Aiming  ages  of  Tyre.  The  Phoenicians  themfelves 
were  not  the  only  people  amongft  whom  maritime  traffic 
was  then  feen  to  flouriffi.  It  was  held  in  equal  honour  a- 
mongft  many  other  nations.  I  have  touched  a  little  upon 
it  in  the  preceding  book,  giving  account  of  the  progrefs  of 
geography.  The  fads,  of  which  it  remains  to  fpeak,  will 
confirm  the  ideas  which  my  readers  may  have  already- 
formed  of  the  pidure  they  are  about  to  be  prefented  with 
by  the  ages  which  at  prefent  engage  our  attention.  I 
(hall  unite  in  one  and  the  fame  point  of  view,  all  I  have 
to  fay  in  this  laft  part,  upon  the  ftate  of  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation,  relative  to  the  different  nations  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  them.  It  is  not  poffible  at  this  time  to  di¬ 
vide  thefe  two  objeds,  and  treat  them  feparately. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Egyptians. 


WE  have  feen  in  the  preceding  books,  the  averfion 
which  the  Egyptians  had  originally  for  the  fea, 
and  the  little  efteem  they  had  for  commerce  a.  I  have 


a  Parti,  book 4. 
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taken  care  to  obferve,  that  though  Sefoftris  forgot  nothing 
to  make  them  alter  this  way  of  thinking,  lie  was  not  how¬ 
ever  able  to  deftroy  it  entirely  b.  The  firfl:  monarchs  who 
lucceeded  this  prince,  either  negledted  commerc  e,or  failed 
to  make  their  fubjedh  reliih  it.  For  a  long  feriesof  ages  we 
do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  the  commerce  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  :  only  as  we  find  in  the  facred  books,  that,  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  many  horfes  were  brought  from  Egypt  for  the 
fervice  of  that  prince0,  we  may  conclude  that  there  may  have 
been  fome  diredl  traffic  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  If- 
raelites.  But  we  may  equally  fuppofe,  that  this  commerce 
was  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  third  hands.  We  learn 
from  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  from  the  writings  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  that  the  Phoenicians  kept  up  a  continued  correipon- 
dence  with  the  Egyptians,  and  that  there  was  a  regulated 
commerce  very  anciently  eftablithed  amongft  thefe  nations  d  ; 
a  commerce  often  fpoke  of  in  fcripture  e.  The  Phoenicians 
were  a  long  time  the  only  nation  to  whom  the  ports  of 
Egypt  were  open  f.  Perhaps  it  was  by  this  way  that  Solo¬ 
mon  drew  his  horfes  from  Egypt.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  Egyptians  went  themfelves  to  traf¬ 
fic  on  the  coafts  of  Judea.  They  never  quitted  their  own 
country.  That  nation  aéled  formerly  as  mofl  of  the  Afia- 
tic  nations  now  adl,  who  wait  till  thé  Europeans  come,  and 
fetch  their  merchandifes,  and  fupply  them  with  what  they 
may  want. 

The  Egyptians  were  in  general  fo  little  jealous  of  com¬ 
merce,  that  they  abandoned  that  of  the  Red  fea  to  all 
the  people  who  had  a  mind  to  exercife  it.  They  permit¬ 
ted  the  Phoenicians,  the  Idumeans,  the  1  fraeli tes,  and  the 
Syrians,  to  have  fleets  there  fucceffively  *.  It  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  for  a  long  courle  of  ages,  the  Egyptians  main¬ 
tained  neither-merchant  fleets  nor  naval  forces. 

b  Part  2.  book  4.  e  1  Kings,  c.  10.  v.  28.  29. 

d  Otiyir.  1.  14.  v.  288.  Sec.  ;  Herpd.  1.  1.  n.  1. 

*■  See  Ilaiah,  c.  23.  v.  3.  ;  Ezekiel,  c.  27.  v.  7. 

f  See  part  1.  book  4. 

*  See  Prideaux,  hilt,  des  Juifs,  t.  1.  p.  9. 12.  1 5.  16. 17. 
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About  the  latter  times  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the 
fovereigns  who  mounted  the  throne,  at  length  opened 
their  eyes  upon  the  importance  and  advantages  of  com¬ 
merce.  Boc.choris,  who  reigned  about  the  year  670  before 
J.  C.  publifhed  very  wife  laws  relating  to  this  object  h. 
His  fucceffors  imitated  him.  The  hiBorians  qf  antiquity 
aferibe  to  the  laB  monarchs  of  Egypt,  the  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  trade  and  commerce  of  that  empire1. 

It  wras  alfo  in  the  reign  of  thefe  princes  that  the  ancient 
maxims  of  the  Egyptians  were  abolilhed,  in  regard  to 
ftrangers,  who  had  always  been  prohibited  accefs  to  E- 
gypt.  Pfammetichus,  who  occupied  the  throne  about 
100  years  after  Bocchoris,  opened  the  ports  of  his  kingdom 
to  foreign  nations.  He  gave  a  favourable  reception  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  Greeks,  and  permitted  many  among!!  them 
to  form  fettlements  upon  the  coads  of  Egypt  *. 

Nechos,  fan  and  fucceffor  to  this  prince,  took  it  hngu- 
larly  to  heart,  to  caufe  commerce  and  navigation  to  flou- 
rilh  in  his  dominions.  With  this  view,  he  undertook  to 
join  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  fea,  by  a  canal  which 
went  from  the  Nile.  This  projedl,  already  attempted  in 
vain  by  SefoBris l,  was  not  more  fuccefsful  under  the  reign 
of  Nechos.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  m  ;  but  this  de- 
fign  fliows  at  leaf!  the  defire  which  this  monarch  had  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  -and  extend  maritime  commerce  in  his  kingdom. 

Nechos  having  renounced  the  enterprife  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  marine.  He 
caufed  a  number  of  fhips  to  be  built,  fome  upon  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  others  upon  the  Red  lea  a.  His  intention 
was  to  acquire  an  exa<B  knowledge,  not  only  of  thofe  feas, 
hut  alfo  of  that  of  the  Indies.  This  monarch  conceived 
projets  Bill  more  vaB.  <  It  was,  in  effedi,  by  his  orders, 
that  the  Phoenicians  undertook  the  voyage  round  Africa, 


h  Diod.l.  i.p.  90.  106.  '  Ibid,  p  78. 

*  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  154.  ;  Diod.  1. 1 .  p.  78. 

1  See  part  2.  book's,  m  Herod.  1.  2,  n.  158. 

?  Id.  ibid. 
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of  which  I  have  (poke  in  the  preceding  books  °,  and  which 
I  fhall  a£ain  have  occafion  to  relume. 

From  that  epocha,  the  Egyptian  monarchs  continued  to 
employ  themfelves  greatly  on  the  marine.  They  built 
fleets,  and  endeavoured  to  train  their  fubjects  to  the  fea  : 
nor  were  their  cares  and  labours  employed  in  vain.  In 
the  reign  of  Apries,  grandfon  of  Nechos,  the  Egyptians 
found  themfelves  ftrong  enough,  and  of  fufficient  expe¬ 
rience  at  fea,  to  give  battle  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  defeat 
them  p.  This  fact  is  the  cleared:  proof  that  can  be  cited 
of  the  progrefs  which  thefe  people  had  then  made  in  na¬ 
vigation,  and  of  the  degree  of  fuperiority  which  the  naval 
forces  of  Egypt  had  acquired  in  fo  (hort  a  time. 

Apries  was  lucceeded  by  Amafis.  This  prince,  who 
fhould  be  regarded  as  the  laft  monarch  of  ancient  Egypt, 
entered  into  all  the  views  of  his  predecelfors,  and  fecond- 
ed  them  perfedtlv,  by  favouring  commerce  with  all  his 
power,  and  attracting  Grangers  into  Egypt  by  his  benefac¬ 
tions  If  that  monarchy  had  fubfifted  a  longer  time,  it 
is  to  be  prefumed,  that  commerce  and  navigation  would 
have  made  a  great  progrels.  The  Egyptians  would  at 
length  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  advantages  of  their 
fituation.  In  effect,  there  are  few  countries  in  the  uni- 
verfe  fo  happily  placed  as  Egypt  with  regard  to  commerce. 
Equally  in  reach  of  the  Red  fea  and  of  the  Mediterranean, 
dellined,  fo  to  fpeak,  to  ferve  as  a  centre  of  union  to  Alia, 
Africa,  and  Europe  ;  Ihe  is  capable  of  attracting  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  commerce  of  all  thefe  different  pans  of  the 
world.  But  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Egyptians  drew 
'to  an  end,  at  the  time  when  thefe  people  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  their  advantages.  They  were  therefore  unable  to 
profit  by  them. 

The  Egyptians,  moreover,  had  carried  into  their  marine 
and  their  trade,  that  fpirit  of  fmgularity  which  always  cha¬ 
racter!  fed  the  nation.  Their  Ihips  were  built  and  armed 

^  a 

•  Suprtu,  book  2.  Sc  book  3.  p.  I.S7- 
Herod.  1.  2.  n.  161.  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  79* 

'  ilero.i.  1.  2.  n.  178. 
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in  a  particular  manner  abfolutely  different  from  that  ob~ 
ferved  by  other  nations,  and  their  rigging  and  cordage 
difpofed  in  a  faffiion  that  appeared  very  lingular  and  fan- 
taftical r.  As  to  trade,  I  have  already  (aid,  that  the  men, 
difdained  to  meddle  with  it  ;  all  the  traffic  palled  through, 
the  hands  of  women  f. 

This  is  all  we  are  able  to  fay  of  the  ftate  of  commerce 
and  navigation  amongft  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We  have 
not  the  lights  and  informations  neceffary  to  treat  of  thefe 
two  obje&s.  We  are  ignorant,  for  example,  what  were  the 
particular  objeffis  of  the  traffic  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  their, 
manner  of  exercifmg  trade,  and  we  are  no  better  inftrucffed 
in  the  form  and  value  of  their  coins.  Scarce  are  we  able  to 
form  any  conjectures  on  this  laft  article  *.  I  fhall  finiili 
with  obferving,  that  as  the  Egyptians  applied  themfelves 
ferioufly  to  commerce  only  towards  the  decline  of  their 
monarchy,  thefe  people,  in  all  probability,  had  not  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  its  branches,  or  to  underftand 
all  the  fp rings  of  a  machine,  fo  complicated,  fo  vafl,  and  fa 
difficult  to  comprehend. 


CHAP  II. 

Of  the  Phoenicians, 

\  THatever  idea  I  may  have  given  before  of  the  com» 
W  merce  and  wealth  of  the  Phoenicians,  it  is  nothing 
in  companion  of  that  which  we  are  to  form  of  them  in  the 
ages  we  are  now  going  through.  Thefe  people  were  then 
mailers  of  all  the  commerce  carried  on  in  the  known  world. 

*r  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  36.  r  Part  ï.  book  6.  c.  2. 

*  There  is  only  room  to  prefume,  that  very  anciently  the  Egyptians  made- 
ufe  of  for  commerce,  amongft  other  pieces  of  metal,  leaves  of  gold,  very  light,, 
and  bearing  on  one  fide  the  imprefTion  of  a  iort  of  rofe  leaf.  See  le  Recueil 
cP  antiquités  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Cay  lus,  t.  2.  p.  18.  ;  &  les  mem.  de  Trev. 
Mai  1756,  p.  1253. 

The 
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The  empire  of  the  lea  was  in  their  hands  ;  an  empire 
■which  they  lrnd  particularly  merited  by  their  fkill  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  navigation.  We  fee,  in  effedt,  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  were  the  people  to  whom  other  nations  always  ap¬ 
plied  when  any  great  maritime  enterprife  was  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  The  fleets  which  Solomon  fent  to  the  country  of 
Ophir,  were  conduced  by  the  Phoenicians  1  ;  and  it  was  the 
navigators  of  that  nation  whom  Nechos  charged  with  ma¬ 
king  the  tour  of  Africa  a  ;  an  expedition,  which,  the  times 
confidered,  demanded  great  courage,  and  very  luperior 
talents. 

Hitherto,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  firft  and  fécond  part 
of  this  work,  I  have  fpoke  only  of  Sidon.  I  reprefented 
it  as  the  moll  confiderable  and  the  molt  opulent  of  all  the 
cities  then  known  in  Phoenicia.  But  in  the  ages  which  at 
prefent  fix  our  attention,  that  ancient  capital  was  outfhone 
by  its  colony  of  Tyre.  The  writers  of  antiquity  are  divi¬ 
ded  upon  the  epocha  of  the  foundation  of  that  city.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  all  the  difcuffions  we  fhould  be  drawn  in¬ 
to  by  an  ex. adt  examination  of  their  opinions,  it  fuffices  to 
obferve,  that,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  Tyre  was  as  yet  fo 
little  famous,  that  he  does  not  even  mention  its  name. 
Sidon  only  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  writings  of  this  great 
poet  *.  Tyre,  neverthelefs,  was  not  long  of  rifmg  into 
fame.  We  fee,  that,  foon  after  the  time  of  Homer,  that 
city  not  only  equalled,  but  even  furpalfed  Sidon.  Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  other  prophets  reprefent  Tvre 
as  the  city  of  the  greatell  trade  and  wealth  that  had  ever 
been  in  the  univerfe  *.  Its  inhabitants  joined  military  fkill 
and  bravery  to  the  intelligence  and  activity  neceffary  for 
maritime  traffic. 

Many  cities  dependent  upon  Tyre,  having  undertaken 
to  throw  off  her  dominion,  they  had  recourfe  to  Salmana- 
far  King  of  Atfyria.  That  monarch  efpoufed  their  inter- 

1  i  Kings  c.  9.  v.  29.  ;  2  Chron.  c.  8.  v.  iS. 

"  Supra,  book  3.  p.  137.  x  See  part  2.  book  4.  c.  2. 

*  Ifaian  prophelied  under  the  reign  of  Achaz,  about  ilic  Near  240  before 

J-  c- 
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ells,  and  declared  war  againft  the  Tyrians.  He  equipped 
a  fleet  of  60  fail;  but  that  armament  was  beaten  by  a 
Tyrian  fquadron,  confiding  of  only  12  dips.  This  aftion 
rendered  the  Tyrians  fo  formidable  at  fea,  that  Salmana- 
far  durd  no  more  encounter  them  on  that  element.  He 
judged  it  more  advantageous  to  attack  them  by  land,  and 
therefor  formed  the  dege  of  Tyre,  which  he  afterwards 
convert  into  a  blockade.  The  place  was  foon  reduced 
to  ,{ri.  om  extremity,  becaufe  the  Affyrians  had  dopped  up 
the  aquedudfcs,  and  intercepted  all  the  conduits,  by  which 
they  could  receive  water.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
the  Tyrians  fell  to  digging  wells,  and  that  expedient  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  as  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  five  years. 
Salmanafar  then  happening  to  die,  the  Affyrians  raifed 
the  dege,  and  Tyre  for  that  time  efcaped  the  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  her  y .  This  event  happpened  a- 
bout  the  year  720  before  J.  C. 

From  that  epocha,  till  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Tyre  faw  her  commerce  and  her  fplendor  continually  in- 
creafe.  To  give,  in  a  few  words,  an  idea  of  that  city, 
and  to  fhow  how  great  was  its  wealth,  and  how  extenfive 
its  trade,  I  cannot  do  better  than  tranferibe  the  expreffions 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  has  made  ufe  of  to  deferibe  and  cha- 
rafterife  Tyre  in  the  days  of  her  profperity  *. 

“  O  Tyre,”  exclaims  the  prophet,  “  thou  haft  faid  in 
«  thyfelf,  I  am  a  city  of  perfect  beauty.  Thy  neighbours 
«  who  built  thee,  have  forgot  no.thing  to  embellilh  thee. 
“  They  have  made  the  hull,  and  the  diverfe  ftories  of  thy 
“  fnips,  of  the  fir-trees  of  Senir.  They  have  taken  a  cedar 
<(  from  Lebanon,  to  make  thee  a  maft.  They  have  po- 
«  1  iflied  the  oaks  of  Balkan,  to  make  thine  oars.  They 
u  have  employed  the  ivory  of  the  Indies,  to  make  benches 
“  for  thy  rowers  ;  and  that  which  comes  from  Italy,  to 
u  make  thy  chambers.  Fine  linen,  with  broidered  work 
“  from  Egypt,  was  that  which  thou  fpreadeft  forth  to  be 

y  Menander  apud  Jofeph.  antiq.  1.  9.  c.  ift. 

*  Ezekiel  prophefied  about  the  year  595  before  LX, 

“  thy 
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“  thy  fail.  Hyacinth  and  purple  from  the  ifles  of  Eliihah, 
u  have  made  thy  flag.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  and  Ar- 
u  vad  were  thy  rowers  ;  and  thy  wife  men,  O  Tyre,  be- 
u  came  thy  pilots.  All  the  flips  of  the  fea,  and  all  their 
<(  mariners  occupied  thy  commerce  and  thy  merchandife. 
“  The  Carthaginians  trafficked  with  thee,  and  filled  thy 
<£  fairs  with  lilver,  with  tin,  and  lead.  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
<(  Meffiech,  were  alfo  thy  merchants,  and  brought  to  thy 
<(  people  (laves  and  veflels  of  brafs.  They  of  Togormah 
“  traded  in  thy  fairs  with  horfes  and  mules.  The  children 
<(  of  Dedan  trafficked  with  thee.  Thy  commerce  extend- 
“  ed  to  many  iflands,  and  they  gave  thee  in  exchange  for 
<(  thy  merchandifes,  magnificent  carpets,  ivory,  and  ebony. 
“  The  Syrians  were  thy  merchants,  becaufe  of  the  multi- 
“  tU(ie  thy  works  :  they  expofed  to  file  in  thy  fairs 
“  pearls,  and  purple,  embroidered  works  of  byflus,  filk,  and 
“  forts  of  precious  merchandife.  The  people  of  Judah 
ii  and  of  Ifrael  were  alto  thy  merchants,  they  traded  in 
u  thy  markets  pure  wheat  and  balm,  honey,  oil,  and  rofin. 
“  Damafcus,  in  exchange  for  thy  wares,  fo  varied  and  fo 
“  Afferent,  brought  thee  great  riches,  excellent  wine,  and 
“  wool  of  a  lively  and  finning  colour.  Dan,  Greece,  and 

Tvloiel  traded  in  thy  markets,  iron  works,  and  myrrh, 
“  and  calamus.  Arabia,  and  the  princes  of  Kedar  were  alfo 
“  thy  merchants;  they  brought  thee  their  lambs,  and  rams, 
(i  and  goats.  Shebah  and  Raamah  came  alfo  to  traffic  with 
“  thee  ;  they  traded  in  thy  markets  the  moft  exquifité  per- 
■“  fumes,  precious  hones,  and  gold.  Thine  were  the  moil 
“  remarkable  of  all  the  Ihips  of  the  fea.  Thy  rowers 
“  conducted  thee  upon  the  great  waters.  Thou  had  been 
“  loaded  with  riches  and  glory  :  never  any  city  was  like 
“  thee.  Thy  commerce  enriched  the  nations,  and  the 
f‘  kings  of  the  earth  z.” 

We  fee  by  this  lively  and  animated  pidlure,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Tyre  had  then  no  other  bounds  than  thofe  of  the 
known  world.  That  city  was  the  centre  where  all  met. 


:  Chap.  27.  &  28. 
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ïn  this  refpeft,  profane  hiftorians  perfedtly  agree  with  the 
facred  books a. 

All  this  fo  great  profperity  was  ended  by  the  moil 
horrible  cataftrophe.  Nebuchadnezzar,  fovereign  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  marched  againft  Tyre,  the  year  580  before  J.  C. 
The  motives  which  determined  him  to  that  enterprife  are 
unknown  to  us.  The  Tyrians  oppofed  a  vigorous  refin¬ 
ance  to  the  efforts  of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  but  the  e- 
vent  was  not  favourable  to  them.  Nebuchadnezzar  made 
himfelf  mafler  of  their  capital,  but  not  indeed  without 
great  trouble  and  much  fatigue,  for  he  remained  thirteen 
years  incamped  before  the  walls  of  Tyreb.  That  expedi¬ 
tion  was  fo  long  and  fo  toilfome,  that  every  head ,  to  make 
ufe  of  the  prophet’s  expreffion,  was  made  bald,  and  every 
Jhoulder  was  peeled-.  The  length  of  the  fiege  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  retire  with 
their  heft  effects  into  an  ifland  very  near  the  fhore  on  which 
Tyre  was  built d.  The  conqueror  having  entered  the  place, 
found  fcarce  any  thing  which  he  could  abandon  to  his 
troops  to  recompenfe  them  for  the  toils  and  labours  they 
had  undergone  e.  He  was  fo  enraged  at  it,  that,  putting 
all  to  the  havock,  he  deftroyed  the  town  to  its  foundations, 
and  put  to  the  fword  all  the  inhabitants  that  remained. 
Thus  periffied  ancient  Tyre,  567  years  before  J.  C.  and 
from  the  time  of  this  difafter  fhe  never  more  arofe.  The 
name  and  the  glory  of  that  city  were  transferred  to  the 
New  Tyre,  which  was  built  on  an  ifland  fituated  oppofite 
to  the  Old  f. 

1  think  I  ought  not  to  clofe  this  article  without  faying 
a  word  of  the  Carthaginians.  They  hold  too  confiderable 
a  rank  amongft  the  nations  which  formerly  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  by  maritime  traffic,  for  us  to  pafs  them  over  in 
filence.  Thefe  people  are  as  well  known  by  their  fkill 

a  See  Q.  Curt.  1.  4.  c.  4-  p.  159-  î  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1097. 
b  Jofeph.  antiq.  1. 10.  c.  11  .Jhb.fi»;  Adverf.  Appion.  1.  1.  c.  7. 
c  Ezekiel,  c.  29.  v.  18.  d  Marfham,  p.  539* 

e  Ezekiel,  c.  26.  v.  11.  Sc  12.  c.  27.  v.  36. 
f  See  Marfham,  p.  539. 
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hnd  experience  in  commerce  and  navigation,  as  by  the 
long  and  bloody  wars  which  they  had  to  maintain  àgainft 
the  Romans. 

Carthage,  faid  to  be  founded  about  the  year  890  be¬ 
fore  J.  C.  owed  its  birth  to  the  ancient  Tyre  *.  The  firffc 
form  of  government  èflâblilhed  at  Carthage  Was  certainly 
monarchical  ;  but  that  conftitution  did  not  fubfift  long. 
£very  thing  leads  us  to  believe  that  Carthage  very  foori 
formed  itfelf  into  a  republic h.  However  chat  may  be,  thia 
Phoenician  colony  maintained  in  its  new  ePablilliment  the 
tafte  and  induftry  of  its  founders.  Commerce  was,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  the  foul  of  Carthage,  her  occupation,  her 
diftinguifhing  and  ruling  character,  the  objed,  in  a  word, 

1  of  all  her  meafures,  as  well  public  as  private.  The  metft 
eminent  perfonages  in  the  hate  did  not  think  it  below 
them  to  be  concerned  in  trade  *,  but  applied  themfelveS 
to  it  with  as  much  ardor  and  attention  as  the  lowed  citi¬ 
zens.  Traffic  gave  birth  to  Carthage  ;  traffic  gave  her 
growth,  and  placed  her  ill  a  condition  to  difpute  with 
Rome  for  many  ages,  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Carthage  was  more  advantageoufly  fltuafed  than  Tyre  : 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  reach  of  the 
eaft  as  of  the  weft,  Ihe  embraced,  by  the  extent  of  her 
commerce,  ail  the  Teas,  and  all  the  countries  then  known. 
An  excellent  port  offered  the  fe  cure  ft  afyluni  to  flips. 
The  coafts  of  Africa,  a  vaft  and  fertile  region,  furniihed  in 
abundance  ail  things  neceffiry  to  fubfiit  an  innumerable 
people.  With  fuch  advantages,  joined  to  the  genius  for 
trade  and  navigation  which  they  had  brought  from  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  they1  very  foon  attained  the  rendering  theirs  a  mod 
flourilhing  (late.  Happy,  had  they  not  (uffered  themfelve.s 
.to  be  drawn  away  by  a  fpirit  of  conqueft  and  dominion;  a 
paffori  always  fatal  and  ruinous  to  trading  nations. 

The  hiftory  of  Carthage  does  not  fufnith  us,  b  did  es,  witlv 
any  thing  particular  on  the  object  which  at  prefer. t  cccy- 
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pies  us.  All  that  we  have  read  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
on  the  commerce  and  the  marine  of  the  Phoenicians,  agrees 
equally  with  the  commerce  and  marine  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  In  that  refpedl,  I  find  no  difference  between  one 
people  and  the  other.  We  may  add,  that  they  were  both 
equally  decried  for  their  bad  faith,  and  perhaps  very  un- 
iuftly.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Carthaginians  only  from  reports  that  are  very  fufpicious. 
To  iudge  impartially  of  the  character  of  thefe  two  na¬ 
tions,  we  Ihould  have  had  left  us  feme  hiftory  of  Phoenicia 
or  of  Carthage,  wrote  by  a  Phoenician  or  a  Carthaginian  : 
ive  (liould  then  have  been  able  to  compare  the  different- 
relations,  and  by  that  means  to  difeover  the  truth. 


CHAP.  HP 


Of  the  Greeks . 

WË  ought  to  refer  to  the  epocha  that  employs  ns  at 
prefent,  that  of  the  origin  of  commerce  and  na- 
vigation  amongft  the  Greeks.  Thucydides  obferves,  that 
thcl'e  people  did  not  begin  to  apply  themfelves  fenoully  to 
commerce  till  after  the  war  of  Troy  K  They  gave  them¬ 
felves  up  to  it  with  fo  much  the  more  ardor,  as,  their  coun¬ 
try  being  naturally  poor  and  barren,  a  brille  and  extenfive 
commerce  could  alone  procure  them  that  confideration  and 
opulence  which  render  a  nation  powerful  and  refpeflable. 
The  hiftory  of  commerce  and  navigation  amongft  the 
Greeks  in  the  ages  which  now  fix  our  attention,  does  not 
however  prefent  us  with  objedts  as  yet  very  fatisfaftory. 
We  fee  indeed  fgme  cities  of  Greece,  as  well  Afiatic  as 
European,  begin  to  addift  themfelves  to  maritime  traffic. 
But  thefe  firft  attempts  were  very  feeble.  The  Greeks 
tee  then  neither  induftrious  enough,  nor  fufficiently  m- 
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telligent,  to  eftablifh  a  great  commerce.  The  arts  and 
fciences  had  not  as  yet  acquired  any  degree  of  perfection  in 
Greece,  as  I  think  I  have  diffidently  pro  ed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  books.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that  gold  and  filver 
were  very  fear  ce,  even  towards  the  end  of  the  ages  which 
make  the  objeCl  of  this  laft  part  of  our  work. 

As  to  the  (kill  and  experience  of  the  Greeks  in  the  ma¬ 
rine,  we  may  judge  of  it  by  a  (impie  reflection.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  thefe  people  never  knew  any  other  observation 
to  direCt  the  courfe  of  their  (hips,  than  that  of  the  Greater 
Bear  ».  This  (ingle  faCt  is  a  proof  of  their  ignorance  and 
incapacity.  Let  us  add  to  this,  what  we  have  feen  elfe- 
where,  that,  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks  (till  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  as  far  from  Ægina  to  Samos,  as  from  Æ- 
gina  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and  they  knew  not  what 
çourfe  to  hold,  after  paffing  the  ifle  of  Delos  to  arrive  in 
Ionia  ra. 

As  to  the  force  and  burthen  of  their  (hips,  I  have  fpoke 
amply  of  them  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work.  There  my 
readers  have  feen  that  thefe  velfels  were  very  weak  and  very 
indifferent.  Their  marine  in  that  refpeCt  had  made  no 
progrefs.  Indeed,  what  idea  can  we  form  of  them  when 
we  fee  that  in  the  Peloponnefian  war  the  Lacedaemonians 
tranfported  their  (flips  by  land  from  one  fea  to  the  other  11 . 
It  even  appears  that  this  expedient  was  then  in  common 
ufe,  and  frequent  enough  ®.  After  thefe  faCts  my  readers 
mud  not  expeCt  to  reap  much  pleafure  or  fatisfaClion  from 
the  relation  1  am  about  to  make  of  the  (late  of  commerce 
and  navigation  amongft  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages  which  at 
prefent  engage  our  attention.  I  dull  run  through  the  hiflory 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  which  wrere  then  diflin- 
guidied  for  them,  fuccinCtly  and  according  to  chronolo, 
*  gical  order. 

1  Arat.  phænom.  V.  4®-  &c.  ;  Ovid.  faft.  1.  3.  v.  107.  ;  Trifr.  1.  4.  El  eg.  3. 
init. 

m  Supra,  book  3.  chap.  4-  p.  14®*  D  Thucyd.  1.  3.  n.  81-. 

0  See  Strabo,  1.  8 .  p.  516. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  JEgina  may  be  regards 
ed  as  the  firft  people  of  Greece  in  Europe,  who  became 
eonfiderable  for  their  intelligence  in  maritime  traffic.  We 
fee  in  effect,  that,  foon  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidæ 
into  Peloponnefus,  the  JEginetes  had  great  commerce  in 
Greece.  They  difimbarked  at  Cyllene,  and  after  that 
made  ufe  of  mules  to  tranfport  their  merchandife  to  tire 
interior  parts  of  the  country  p.  It  was  alfo  about  thefe 
ages  that  this  people  thought  of  coining  gold  and  filver 
into  flrong  and  heavy  pieces  of  money  a.  If  we  believe 
fome  authors,  they  were  the  firft  amongtl  the  Greeks  who 
brought  coined  fpecie  into  ufe  r. 

The  JEginetes  had  attained  the  rendering  their  ifland 
the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  of  Greece  f,  only  by  keep¬ 
ing  up  eonfiderable  naval  forces.  It  maybe  faid,  that,  in 
the  ages  I  now  fpeak  of,  they  were  regarded  as  the  greateft 
maritime  power  in  Greece  f.  The  JEginetes  are  even 
placed  in  the  number  of  the  nations  who  held  the  empire 
of  the  fea  fora  longtime  u.  Neverthelefs,  they  could  not 
maintain  themfelves  in  that  flare  of  opulence  and  profperity. 
The  feene  which  this  people  added  in  Greece,  was  as  ffiort 
as  it  was  brilliant.  Driven  from  their  ifland  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  JEginetes  could  never 
recover  that  blow  Their  naval  power  was  annihilated, 
and  their  commerce  brought  very  low. 

The  Corinthians  deferve  the  next  place  after  the  JE¬ 
ginetes.  They  were  very  early  diflingufhed  for  their 
riches  and  their  maritime  foreç.  It  were  difficult  to  find 
a  city  placed  more  favourably  for  commerce  than  was  thag 
pf  Corinth.  Situated  upon  that  neck  of  land  which  joins 
peloponnefus  to  the  continent  of  Greece  at  an  alnofl  e- 

p  Paufan.  1.  S.  c.5  , 

?  Pollux,  1.  9.  c.  6.  p.  ÎQ67.  ;  Hefychius,  went.  A lytvctïov  vôpu<rita. 

r  Marm.  Oxon.'  epoch.  29.;  Ælian.  var.  hift.  1.  12.  c.  10;  Sirabo,  1.8, 

P-577. 

r  See  Strabo,  ibid. 

T  See  Herod.  I,  5.  n.  83.;  Plut  in  Themift.  p.  113.  ;  Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  29. 

B  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  576.;  Ælian.  var.  hift.  1. 12.  c.  IO.  ;  Euleb.  chron.  1.  2, 
IP  1514-  p.  T^9- 

?  Ses  Pe  izon,  not.  ad  Ælian.  1.  12,  chap.  rot. 
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qual  diftance  from  the  two  Teas,  that  city  feemed  deltined 
by  nature  to  ferve  as  a  ftaple  to  all  the  people  of  thefe 
countries.  The  Greeks  anciently  traded  more  by  land  than 
by  lea  y,  and  then  all  the  commerce  neccflarily  pafTed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians.  By  this  means,  in 
ancient  times,  they  amafled  great  wealth.  Accordingly 
we  fee  the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  frequently  give  Corinth 
the  epithet  of  opulent  z. 

That  city  contained  within  its  diflridt  two  ports,  one 
fituated  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  the  other  on  the  gulf 
called  from  Corinth  Corintbiacus  Sinus.  The  Corinthians 
knew  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  advantages  of  their 
pofition.  They  addi&ed  themfelves  to  navigation,  equip¬ 
ped  fhips,  foon  after  the  Trojan  war,  to  give  chace 
to  pirates,  and  protect  commerce  ».  By  this  means  Co¬ 
rinth  was  not  long  of  becoming  the  ftaple  of  all  the  mer- 
chandifes  confumed  in  Greece  b.  Succefs  encouraged  her 
inhabitants,  the  art  of  perfe&ing  navigation  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  ftudy.  They  are  faid  to  be  the  firfh  who  chan¬ 
ged  the  form  of  the  ancient  flips.  Inftead  of  fimple  gal¬ 
leys,  the  Corinthians  built  veflels  of  three  ranks  of  oars  c. 
That  invention  mufh  have  procured  them,  for  fome  time,  a 
kind  of  fuperiority  at  fea.  However,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Corinthians  are  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  nations 
who  have  held  the  empire  of  that  element.  There  is  men¬ 
tion  only  in  Thucydides,  of  a  memorable  a&ion  between 
thefe  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  Corfou about  the 
year  660  before  Jefus  Chrift.  This  was  the  mofl  ancient 
naval  combat  that  is  fpoke  of  in  the  chronicles  of  Greece  e. 

The  pofition  of  Corinth  was  fuch,  that  that  city  might 
eafily  have  given  law  to  all  the  Greeks.  Commanding  two 
Teas,  and  upon  the  iflhmus  that  divides  them,  it  had  been  eafy 
for  them  to  have  hindered  one  half  of  Greece  from  com¬ 
municating  with  the  other.  But  the  genius  and  inclination 
of  the  Corinthians  led  them  rather  to  commerce  than  to  mb 

y  Thutyd.  1.  i.p.  12.;  Strabo,  1.8.  p.580. 

£  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  2.  B.  v.  77.;  Thucyd  1.  1 .  p.  12. 
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Jitary  enterprifes.  Satisfied  with  amafiing  great  wealth, 
they  took  care  for  nothing  but  the  means  of  enjoying  it, 
and  abandoned  themfclves  to  all  the  luxury  and  all  the  de¬ 
licacy  which  their  opulence  afforded  them.  They  applied 
themfelves  alfo  to  render  their  city  one  of  the  molt  beau¬ 


tiful  and  magnificent  of  Greece,  and  {pared  nothing  to  ac- 
eomplifh  it.  Corinth  was  filled  with  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  porticoes,  and  a  number  of  other  edifices  as  com¬ 
mendable  for  the  rarity  of  the  marbles  employed  in  their 
conflruCtion,  as  for  the  elegance  of  their  architecture. 
The  fie  {lately  buildings  were  moreover  enriched  with  an 
infinite  number  of  columns,  and  ilatues  of  the  moil  pre-? 
clous  materials,  and  executed  by  the  hands  of  the  moft 
famous  mafters.  Luxury,  opulence,  and  effeminacy  dis¬ 
played  themfelves  in  every  part  of  Corinth.  She  was,  with* 
out"  contradiction,  the  richeft  and  moft  voluptuous  city  that 
could  be  found  in  all  Greece. 

Athens,  whole  maritime  force,  as  we  have  feen  in  the 
fécond  part  of  this  work,  was  not  inconfiderable  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  does  not  however  deferve  that  we 
fhould  flop  to  fpeak  of  it.  That  city,  during  all  the  fpace 
we  are  now  confided ng,  made  no  figure  either  by  land 
or  fea.  She  had  then  neither  commerce  nor  marine. 
Solon,  nevertheless,  had  forgot  nothing  to  bring  arts  and 
manufactures  into  honour  at  Athens.  He  even  made  a 
law,  by  which  a  fon  was  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
maintaining  his  father,  if  he  had  taught  him  no  trade 
Eut  Attica  was  too  poor  in  the  time  of  Solon  ",  for  the 
utility  of  his  regulations  to  be  quickly  perceived.  More 
than  an  age  elapfed  before  the  effeCt  of  them  became 
fenfible.  Athens  did  not  grow  famous  for  her  commerce 
and  her  marine,  till  .after  the  firfl  expedition  of  the  Per- 
fians  into  Greece.  It  is  at  that  epochs  that  we  fee  the 
beginnings  of  the  glory  and  fplendor  of  the  Athenians. 
I  can  only  indicate  them  :  the  ages  it  takes  in,  exceed  the 
bounds  which  I  have  preferibed  myfëîf. 


f  Flat,  m  Soton.  p.  <p. 
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With  regard  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  ought  not  to 
place  thefe  people  in  the  number  of  thole  who  made  them- 
lelves  considerable  by  their  commerce,  and  by  their  naval 
forces.  The  Spirit  of  the  government  eftablithed  by  Ly- 
curgus,  was  by  no  means  proper  to  render  thefe  two  ob¬ 
jets  flou  ri  thing  at  Sparta.  Commerce  was  in  dome  lort 
banilhed  from  that  capital.  Luxury  was  not  only  pro  bri¬ 
bed,  they  had  even  gone  fo  far,  as  to  forbid  the  Spartans 
the  exercife  of  mold  of  the  mechanical  arts'1.  TLhe  con¬ 
sequences  of  fuch  a  policy  are  eaftly  perceived.  No  body 
is  ignorant  that  commerce  is  the  loul  and  Support  of  the 
marine  ;  but  there  can  be  no  commerce  in  a  State  where 
the  arts  are  not  cultivated,  and  industry  not  excited.  The 
kind  of  money  made  ufe  ol  at  Sparta,  formed  oi  itleif  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  commerce.  It  was  of  very  bad  iron, 
and  So  heavy,  that  to  carry  a  Sum  of  ten  minx  *,  they 
had  need  of  a  cart  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  of  a  chamber  to 
lay  it  up  in.  That  money  had  no  currency  amongft  the 
other  people  of  Greece.  They  rejected,  and  even  made 
it  a  fubjeft  of  raillery  *. 

Independent  of  all  thefe  considerations,  many  motives 
prevented  Sparta  from  ever  forming  a  powei  ful  marine. 
Laconia,  although  Surrounded  by  the  Sea  on  the  eaft,  oil 
the  South,  and  on  the  weft,  was  not  for  that  more  luckily 
Situated.  Her  coafts  were  unfafe,  covered  with  rocks  and 
Ihoals k.  She  had  only  one  port,  or  rather  haven  *,  which 
was  neither  very  large  nor  very  commodious.  In  Sue, 
we  may  Say  that  Lycurgus  had  forbid  the  Lacedæmonians 
to  addidt  themfelves  to  the  Sea  ra.  Let  us  not  then  be  fur- 
prifed  that  navigation  was  nevdr  held  in  great  honour  a» 
mOngft  this  people.  It  is  true,  that  in  Succeeding  times 


h  Xenophon  de  rep.  Laced,  p.  397-  ;  Ælisn.  var-  hift- 1  6-  c-  6- 
Lycurg.  p.  44.  47-  54*  Ni  col.  Damufc.  in  excerpt.  V  alef.  p.  , 

vita  Apollon.  1.  4-  cap.  32. 

*  Ten  minx  are  709  livrée  6  s.  3  den.  French  money, 
î  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  44.  k  Strabc,  !.  8.  p.  580. 

1  See  Thucyd.  1. 1.  n.  108.  p.  70. 
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Sparta,  by  certain  ci  rcum  (lances,  found  herfelf  obliged  to 
have  ihips  ;  but  fie  was  quickly  difgufted  with  them». 
Neither  was  it  by  their  maridme  exploits  that  die  Lace¬ 
daemonians  became  illuflrious. 

I  might  fpeak  of  many  other  nations,  as  well  of  European 
as  of  Afiatic  Greece,  who,  towards  the  ages  we  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  upon,  began  to  turn  their  views  to  commerce  and 
navigation;  For  it  is  certain,  that  a  great  number  of  cities, 
of  the  iflands  and  of  the  continent,  then  addicted  them* 
felves  to  maritime  traffic.  But  their  hiftory  does  not  deferve 
a  particular  attention,  fmce  it  furnifhes  no  details  nor  cir- 
cumftances  capable  of  inftrudting  or  enlightening  us.  I 
fnall  only  obferve,  that  the  Rhodians  may  be  juflly  called 
the  legiflators  of  the  fea.  They  were  the  firft  who  thought 
of  redcuing  into  laws,  the  ufages  of  maritime  traffic  and  the 
police  of  the  fea.  Thefe  regulations  were  found  fo  wife, 
that  many  other  nations  adopted  them,  and  ordained  the  na¬ 
val  laws  of  the  Rhodians  to  be  followed  for  deciding  the 
differences  which  might  arife  between  the  feafaring  men 
and  the  traders.  We  know  not  in  what  age  thefe  laws 
were  formed  ;  only  it  appears,  that  they  were  very  ancient 
Furthermore,  it  is  to  this  fpirit  of  commerce  which  poffeffed 
the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  that  thefe 
people  were  indebted  for  that  degree  of  power  and  confide- 
ration  which  they  enjoyed  for  fo  many  ages.  A  trading  na¬ 
tion  is,  in  general,  an  adtive  and  indnflrious  nation.  Thefe 
qualities  neeeffarily  influence  the  manners,  and  render  the 
genius  fit  for  great  enterprifes.  Were  it  neceffary  to  prove 
this  truth,  1  fiiould  not  want  inftances  of  nations  whom  com¬ 
merce  has  made  to  fiourilh.  Î  fhall  fijaiih  by  a  refiedlion  on 
.  s  1  \ 

n  Pint,  inftit.  Lac.  p.  23 9. 

0  Cicero  pro  lege  Man'll,  n.  18.  t.J.  p.  19.,  Strabo,  1.  14.  p.  964. 

We  find  at  the'en'd  of  the  fécond  volume  of  a  work  in  titled  Jus  Grœco-Ràmâiïj 
printed  at  Francfort  in  1596,  tome  laws  wrote  in  Greek,  and  intitled. 
Naval  laws  of  the  Rhodians.  Many  authors  believe,  that,  in  effeéï,  thele  laws 
are  the  ancient  text  of  thofe  which  were  made  by  the  Rhodians.  But  no  opi¬ 
nion  can  be  more  groumilefs,.  as  it  would  be  eafy  for  me  to  demonftrate,  were 
not  that  difculFion  entirely  foreign  to  our  fubjeA, 
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the  manner  in  "which,  at  different  times,  the  Greeks  regard¬ 
ed  commerce. 

Hefiod  and  Plutarch  have  obferved,  that,  in  the  ages  I 
am  now  fpeaking  of,  commerce  was  held  in  great  honour 
amongft  the  Greeks.  No  labour,  fay  thefe  authors,  was 
accounted  (hameful  ;  no  art,  no  trade  placed  any  difference 
amongft  men  p.  This  maxim  fo  reafonable,  and  fo  ufefiil 
to  fuch  a  nation  as  the  Greeks,  was  neverthelefs  altered. 
We  fee  by  the  works  of  Xenophon,  of  Plato,  of  Ariftotle,  and 
many  other  writers  of  merit,  that,  in  their  age,  all  profef- 
fions  which  tended  to  gain  money  were  regarded  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  free  man*.  Ariftotle  maintains,  that,  in  a  well- 
ordered  ftate,  they  will  never  give  the  right  of  citizens  to 
artifansr.  Plato  will  have  a  citizen  puni  (lied  who  fhould 
enter  into  commerce  f.  In  fine,  we  fee  thefe  two  philofo- 
phers,  whole  fentiments  on  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
government  are  other  wife  fo  oppofite,  agree  in  preferibing, 
that  the  lands  fhould  be  cultivated  only  by  Haves*.  It  is 
very  furprifing,  that  with  fuch  principles,  which  all  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  imbibed,  they  lhould  ever  have  been 
fo  intelligent  in  commerce,  and  fo  powerful  at  fea,  as  they 
are  known  to  have  been  for  fome  ages. 

iHefiod.  op.  et  dies.  v.  311;  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  79.  D. 

*  Xenoph.  cecon.  p.  482.;  Plato  de  rep.  1.  2.  de  leg.  1.  8.  p.9D7.;  Arid,  de  rep. 
].  7.  c.  9.  1.  8.  c.  2.  1.  3.  c.  4. 

*■  De  rep.  1.  3.  c.  5.  p.  344.  A.  f  De  leg.  1.  2.  p.  799. 

*  riato  dc  leg.  J.  7.  p .89 1 . ;  Arift.  de  rep.  1.  7.  c.  10.  p.  437.  D„ 
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Of  the  ylrt  Military . 

Military  expeditions  were  but  too  frequent  in  the  ages 
we  are  now  considering,  and  there  were  then  but 
too  many  of  thofe  princes  born  for  the  plague  of 
humankind,  thofe  Scourges  of  the  earth  whom  they  have 
honoured  with  the  name  of  conquerors.  I  Shall  not  enter 
into  a  detail  of  their  exploits.  We  ought  lefs  to  regard  the 
hiftory  of  their  conquefts  than  that  of  the  art-military* 
which  Ihould  be  our  principal  objedh  I  Stall  comprife  under 
one  and  the  fame  article  the  Babylonians,  the  AiTyrians, 
the  Medes,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  in  regard  to  the  few  de¬ 
tails  which  their  hiftory  furnilhes  in  thefe  ages  relating  to 
the  art-military.  On  the  .contrary,  I  Stall  treat  Separately 
of  that  which  concerns  the  European  nations,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Greeks,  becaufe  of  the  abundance  of  fadts. 

We  (hall  fee  by  the  fadts  which  I  am  going  to  relate,  that, 
in  the  ages  which  make  the  objedt  of  this  I  aft  part  of  our 
work,  they  made  war  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had 
always  done  before.  The  people  had  as  yet  but  a  very  con¬ 
fined  knowledge  of  the  military  art.  As  to  the  cruelty  and 
barbarity  with  which  I  have  fo  juftly  reproached  the  firft 
ages,  thofe  I  am  now  Speaking  of,  {hew  us  no  difference  in 
that  refpedt:  we  fee  no  change  advantageous  to  humanity. 
The  law  of  nations  was  then  as  little  known,  and  as  often, 
violated,  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  firft  ages. 

CHAP.  I. 

or  the  yljfyrians ,  Babylonians,  Medes ,  Syrians , 

Egyptian r,  &c. 

I-'-'N  the  preceding  books  I  have  frown  how  little  the  art  of 
making  war  was  underflood  in  ancient  times.  In  effedl. 
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we  ought  to  put  a  great  difference  between  giving  battle 
and  directing  the  operations  of  a  campaign.  The  gaining 
a  battle  formerly  depended  only  on  the  number  of  troops, 
and  on  their  courage  ;  {kill  and  capacity  had  very  little  lhare 
in  it.  But  thefe  two  qualities  are  absolutely  neceffary  in  form¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  a  campaign.  In  this  article  particularly 
con  fills  the  art  of  making  war.  Thefe  principles  being  e- 
Itablilhed,  it  is  eafy  to  lliew,  that  the  military  art  had  as 

yet  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  ages  I  am  now  fpeaking 
of. 

In  effeft,  what  idea  can  we  form  of  the  manner  in  which 
princes  then  made  war,  when  we  fee,  that,  for  the  molt  part, 
they  took  the  field  without  preparation,  without  having  any 
formed  plan,  or  any  fixed  and  deliberate  projects?  In  thefe 
times  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  humour  or  chance  com¬ 
monly  determined  a  conqueror  to  fall  upon  one  country 
rather  than  on  another.  The  feripture  furnifhes  an  example 
of  that  fort  in  the  perfon  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  mo¬ 
narch,  fays  Ezekiel,  flopped  in  a  place  where  two  roads  met. 
There  he  wanted  to  learn  by  divination,  on  which  fide  he 
fhould  turn  his  arms.  The  lot  having  fallen  on  Jerufalem, 
he  marched  againfl  that  city  a.  This  paffage,  which  is  not 
the  only  one  I  could  cite,  is  fufheient  to  prove  the  manner 
that  princes  undertook  and  prepared  themfelves  for  a 
war. 

The  uncertainty  which  prevailed  in  the  condikl  of  thefe 
monarchs,  appears  to  me  fo  much  the  more  furpriling,  as 
they  drew  along  with  them  innumerable  forces.  It  was 
certainly  neceffary  to  think  of  fub  fille  nee  for  fo  many  thou- 
fands;  and  how  was  it  poffible  to  provide  it  when  they  took 
the  field  without  fir  It  determining  where  fhould  be  the  feat 
of  war?  Add  to  this,  that  there  was  a  numerous  cavalry, 
befides  an  aftonilhing  multitude  of  chariots,  in  the  armies  of 
the  princes  I  have  been  1  peaking  of. 

I  Ihould  alk  alio,  how  they  contrived  to  make  finch  armies 
perform  their  evolutions  in  a  day  of  adlion  ?  We  do  not 

0  C.  2X.  v.  2r .  &  22. 

X  2  find. 
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find,  that,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  considering,  they  were  di¬ 
vided  into  different  bodies.  It  even  appears,  that  this  me¬ 
thod  was  unknown  to  the  Afiatics  till  the  reign  of  Cyaxares. 
Herodotus  affirms,  that  this  prince  was  the  firft  who  fepa- 
rated  the  pikes,  the  horfe,  and  the  archers  from  each  other. 
For  before  that  time,  fays  this  great  hiftorian,  all  thefe 
different  bodies  marched  corifufedly  and  pell-mell  in  the 
armies  b.  Cyaxares  reigned  about  630  years  before  J.  C- 
Military  discipline  was  therefore  known  and  introduced 
into  the  armies  of  the  Afiatics  only  fince  that  epocha  *. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  attack  and  defence  of  places, 
that  part  of  the  military  art  was  not  then  absolutely  un¬ 
known  in  Alia.  Many  lieges  are  mentioned  in  fcripture. 
Thofe  of  Samaria,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Jerufalem,  furniûi  fome 
lights  on  the  means  which  the  Asiatics  made  ufe  of  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  fort  of  operations.  We  fee,  that  their  ordinary 
manner  of  attacking  a  place  confifted  in  furrounding  it 
with  trenches  and  walls,  lo  clofely  that  none  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  could  go  outc.  After  that,  they  brought  up  the  bat¬ 
tering-rams  d  to  beat  down  the  gates  or  the  walls.  When 
the  breach  was  judged  conliderable  enough,  they  attempted 
the  affault.  To  favour  and  facilitate  that  manœuvre, 
they  raifed  terraffes  e  which  they  lined  with  archers,  or 
fingers,  who  drove  the  hefieged  from  the  breach.  They  al- 
fo  employed  the  fap  f  to  throw  down  the  walls  of  the  place. 
Such  was  the  manner  of  taking  places  befieged  in  the  ages 
Ï  am  now  fpeaking  of,  and  fuch  it  had  almolt  always  been 
before. 

h  L.  1.  n.  iot- 

*  In  this  general  propofition  we  muft  except  the  Hebrews.  In  the  time  of 
Moles,  they  were  divided  into  tribes,  which  formed  each  a  feparate  troop  with 
Its  particular  ftandard.  Accordingly  we  lee,  that  the  army  of  David  was  di¬ 
vided  into  bodies  confiding  of  one  hundred  men,  and  of  one  thoufand  men. 
It  was  alio  formed  in  three  principal  divi fions,  each  commanded  by  a  general 
officer,  having  under  him  tribunes  and  centurions.  2  Sam.  c.  18.  v.  1.2. 
ik  4. 

c  Id.  c.  20.  v.  15.;  2  Kings,  c.  24.  v.  10. 

,d  Ezekiel,  c.  4.  v.  2.  c.  21.  v,  22.  c.  26.  v.  9. 

?  Id.  c.  4.  v.  2.  c.  2i.  v.  22.  c.  26.  v.  8.  *'  2  Sam.  c.  20.  v.  15. 
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As  to  the  defence  of  thefc  fame  places,  it  confided  in 
the  drength  and  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  in  the  breadth  of 
the  ditch  that  furrounded  them,  in  the  height  of  the  towers, 
and  in  the  various  machines  which  were  employed  in  dart¬ 
ing  of  long  arrows,  and  hurling  huge  malles  of  done  e. 
Thefe  means  were  then  diffident  to  enable  a  place  to  hold 
out  a  long  time.  The  liege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
laded  thirteen  years'1.,  and  that  of  Azoth  by  Pfammetichus 
twenty-nine  *.  Thefe  facts  have  nothing  in  them  abfolute- 
ly  incredible,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  fituation  of  a  place  aided 
by  fome  works  formerly  rendered  it  impregnable.  Befides, 
we  ought  to  look  upon  the  lieges  of  Tyre  and  Azoth  only  as 
mere  blockades.  That  was  the  only  method  they  could 
employ  to  conquer  fuch  cities  as  thefe.  They  were  to  be 
reduced  by  famine,  and  it  was  not  eafy  to  do  lb.  In  effedt, 
we  have  already  feen  in  the  preceding  books,  that  mod  of 
the  great  cities  had  formerly  a  certain  fpace  of  land  for  til¬ 
lage  inclofed  within  their  walls  k. 

Furthermore,  although  there  were  then  places  fortified, 
and  capable  of  holding  out  a  long  time,  it  is  certain  they 
mud  have  been  few  in  number,  or  if  there  were  many  in  a 
date,  it  is  certain,  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  the 
proper  ule  of  them.  In  effedt,  the  greated  advantage  that 
can  be  drawn  from  fortified  places,  is  to  dop  the  progrefs  of 
a  vidtorious  enemy.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  ages  1  am  now 
fp  aking  of,  one  fingle  battle  always  decided  the  fate  of  a 
kingdom.  We  fee  no  army  recover  itfelf  or  rally  after  a 
fird  defeat.  All  the  wars  were  then,  as  formerly,  decided  in 
a  fingle  campaign.  The  gain  of  a  battle  infallibly  drew  on 
the  conqued  of  a  whole  kingdom. 

In  general,  the  people  of  Alia  do  not  appear  to  have  car¬ 
ried  very  far  the  knowledge  of  the  art-military.  We  do 
not  fee,  that  they  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  pods  ;  to 
feize  opportunely  a  favourable  podtion  ;  to  draw  the  war  in- 

k  2  Chron.  c.  26.  v.  9.  1 5. 

h  Jof.  antiq.  1.  10.  c.  11,  fab.  fin.  adverf.  Appion.  1.  1.  c.  7. 

}  He  rod.  1.  2.  n.  157.  k  Supra,  b.  2.  c.  i«  p.  55. 
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to  a  country  naturally  defenfible;  to  make  ufe  of  defiles, 
either  to  furprife  or  harafs  an  enemy  in  his  march,  or  for  fe- 
curity  againft  his  attacks;  to  lay  artful  ambufcades;  to  prolong 
a  campaign  with  addrefs  ;  to  avoid  coming  to  a  decifive  a&ion 
with  an  enemy  luperior  in  force;  to  reduce  him  at  length  to 
confume  himfelf  through  fcarcity  of  provifions  and  forage. 
Neither  do  wé  fee,  that  thefe  people  were  either  very  fkil- 
ful  or%very  attentive  to  take  advantage  of  the  difpofition  of 
the  ground,  to  chufe  places  where  they  might  fupport  their 
right  or  left  by  rivers,  moraftes,  or  heights,  to  prevent  their 
being  furrounded.  They  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  engaging  a  large  army  with  one  lefs  numerous  ».  No 
mention  is  made  of  thefe  refources  in  the  wars  of  the 
Afiatics.  It  appears,  that  marches,  counter-marches,  and, 
in  fine,  many  other  military  manœuvres  were  always  un¬ 
known  amongft  them. 

I  fh all  fay  only  a  word  of  the  ordinary  confluences  of 
victory  amongft  the  people  of  Afia.  I  have  faid  enough  in 
the  fir  ft  and  fécond  parts  of  this  work,  of  the  excelles  which 
the  conquerors  were  originally  accumftomed  to.  It  was 
ft  ill  the  lame  thing  in  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through. 
Their  liiftory  in  that  refped  is  one  continued  fcene  of  the 
moil  horrible  barbarities;  and  all  I  have  faid  of  the  firft  ages 
agrees  but  too  well  with  thofe  we  are  now  employed  upon. 
I  need  not  therefore,  I  think,  take  the  trouble  of  retouching 
that  frightful  picture.  I  lhal.l  remark  one  cuftom,  of  which 
we  meet  many  examples  in  fcripture  ;  a  cuftom  as  barba¬ 
rous,  and  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  as  the  cruelties 
with  which  the  firft  conquerors  always  lullied  their  victories. 
We  fee  the  kings  of  Aftyria  and  of  Chaldea,  not  content 
with  having  carried  defolation  and  havock  into  the  countries 
they  had  fubje.Cted,  carry  away  all  the  inhabitants  whom  the 
fword  had  (pared,  and  transport  them  into  far  diftant 
countries  m.  Thefe  conquerors,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  regarded 
men  as  productions  or  the  earth,  which  they  might  indiffe¬ 
rently  tranfplant  from  one  climate  to  anot 

1  Rollin,  hi  ft.  anc.  t.  2.  p.  4x9.  ' 

®  %  Kings,  c.  1 7,  v.  6.  c.  24.  v.  16.  c,  2 5.  v,  Ii,] 
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I  fli all  al fo  make  another  reflection  upon  this  fubjeCt.  Af- 
!  ter  the  fa&s  which  my  readers  have  feen,  we  fhould  be  led 
to  believe  that  the  earth  muft  formerly  have  been  much 
t  lefs  peopled  than  it  is  at  prefent.  In  ancient  times  the 
)  people  were  almofl  continually  in  arms.  Perpetual  wars, 

I  ravages,  carnage,  and  the  total  deftru&ion  of  cities,  were 
t  the  ordinary  confequenccs  of  victory.  We  have  feen 
|  proofs  of  it  in  the  fate  which  befel  Nineveh  »,  Samaria0, 
Tyre  p,  and  Jerufalem  %  without  (peaking  of  many  other 
I  examples  which  I  might  cite.  A  country  conquered  then, 

B  was  infallibly  a  country  ruined  and  deftfoyed.  Even  a  con- 
P  fiderable  time  muft  have  palfed  before  it  could  recover; 
fmce  the  conqueror,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  carried  into  cap¬ 
tivity,  all  that  might  have  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  foldier  ; 
and  how  many  families  muft  there  not  have  perilhed  in 
i  thefe  forced  and  cruel  tranfmigrations  ?  The  manner  V 
which  they  then  made  war,  could  not  therefore  fail  to 
I  fweep  from  the  earth  the  greateft  part  of  its  inhabitants, 
i  Alia  in  particular,  the  perpetual  theatre  of  horrors  and  de- 
V  valuations,  fhould  very  foon  have  found  herfelf  abfolutely 
•  delert  and  uninhabited.  Neverthelefs,  the  faCts  related  by 
P  ancient  hiftorians  atteft,  that  this  part  of  the  world  was  in- 
t  finitely  populous,  even  a  few  ages  after  thofe  we  are  now 
I  £°ing  through.  It  is,  I  own,  a  problem  which  I  cannot 
K  eafily  folve. 

C  H  A  P.  II. 

I  Of  the  Greeks , 

TN  the  examination  we  are  going  to  make  of  the  flare 
of  the  art- military  amongfl  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages 

p 

ù  Tobit,  c.  14.  v.  14.  edit,  of  the  Srptuagint;  Nahum,  c.  i.  v.  8.  10. 13. 
c.  3.  v.  7.  Sophon.  c.  2.  v.  13.  15.  ;  Ezekiel  c.  31.  v.  3.  «Sec.  ;  Herod.  1. 1. 

(n.  ic6.  ;  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  14a.  ;  Strabo,  1.  j6.  p.  1071.  ;  Alex,  poîyhift.  apud 
Syncell.  p.  21  o. 

•  •  2  Kings  c.  17.  v. 6.  Hofea,  c.  14  v.  1.  ;  Micah,  c.  T.  v.  6. 

•  *  See  fupra,  b.  4.  c.  2.  p.  rj2.  1  2  Kings  c.  25.  v.  9.  &c. 
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now  in  queflion,  I  fliall  enter  into  no  detail  of  the  wars 
they  might  have  had  amongft  themfelves.  That  objeCt 
is  not  worth  the  while.  The  hiftory  of  military  events 
which  then  happened  in  Greece,  is  neither  very  inftruétive 
nor  very  interefting.  I  fliall  therefore  content  myfelf  with 
fpeaking,  firft  of  the  cuiloms  which  were  common  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  all  the  Greek  nation,  and  then  of  the  practices 
which  may  be  affirmed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Spar¬ 
tans  and  to  the  Athenians.  Thefe  two  were  without  con¬ 
tradiction  the  firft,  and  even  the  only  people,  who,  in  the 
ages  we  are  now  employed  on,  had  made  lome  progrefs 
in  the  military  am  I  need  no  other  proofs  of  it  than 
the  fuperiority  which  Sparta  and  Athens  fo  long  enjoyed 
over  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece.  I  do  not,  moreover, 
pretend  to  enter  into  any  great  details  upon  all  the  objeCts 
I  have  indicated.  As  to  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  in  par¬ 
ticular,  I  do  not  think  there  is  occafion  to  dwell  long  upon 
their  difcipline  and  military  cuftoms,  thefe  objeCts  being 
the  bell  known  and  the  mod  familiar. 

•  .  ï  .  •  .  ■ 

■v  '  ♦ 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  I. 

Of  the  military  p radices  common  to  all  the  people  of 

Greece . 

ti  rlien  I  fpoke  of  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Greeks 
*  *  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  I  faid,  that  we  did 
not  fee  very  clearly  ill  what  manner  they  then  levied 
troops.  We  can  fpeak  more  affirmatively  upon  this  fubjeCt 
in  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through.  We  know,  that  at. 
Lacedæmon,  for  example,  all  the  citizens  were  obliged  to 
bear  arms  from  the  age  of  thirty  years  to  that  of  fixtyr. 
It  was  the  fame  thing  at  Athens.  All  the  young  Atheni¬ 
ans  caufeçl  themfelves  to  be  inrolled  in  a  public  regifter  at 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  engaged  themfelves,  by  a  folemn 

r  Potter  archcolog.  1.  3.  c.  % 
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oath,  to  ierve  the  republic.  That  ad  obliged  them  to  march 
on  all  occahons  that  preiented  till  the  age  of  flxty  years  f. 
We  may  conjedure  that  this  ulage  had  equally  place  in  all 
the  other  hates  of  Greece,  who,  in  all  probability,  obfer- 
ved  in  that  refped  the  fame  difeipline  as  Sparta  and  A- 
thens.  Let  us  alfo  oblerve,  that  amongft  all  thele  people 
deferters  were  puniihed  with  death  %  and  thofe  branded 
with  infamy,  who  in  battle  had  abandoned  their  buck- 
'  1er0. 

In  the  earlieft  times  of  Greece,  the  foldiers  made  war  at 
their  own  expenle  x,  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  it. 
Wars  of  ambition  were  as  yet  unknown.  They  took  arms 
only  to  defend  themfelves  when  attacked,  and  in  hopes  of 
[j  plunder.  All  wars  therefore  were  then  either  ufeful  or  ne- 
cellary,  and  every  individual  perfonally  interefled.  Armies, 
befides,  went  but  a  very  little  distance  from  the  diffrid 
where  the  troops  which  compoied  them  had  been  railed  ; 
and  they  did  not  fail  to  return  to  it  at  the  end  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  foldier  therefore  could  eafily  provide  for  his 
fubfiftence.  The  war  of  Troy  excepted,  many  ages  palled 
before  the  Greeks  thought  of  carrying  their  arms  out  cf 
their  own  country,  and  till  that  time  their  troops  were  in 
life  to  demand  pay  ;  for,  even  in  the  expedition  again!! 
Troy,  the  bait  of  a  rich  booty  made  an  ample  recoin- 
peni'e. 

The  ambition  of  the  Greeks  having  increafed  with  their 
power,  they  wanted  at  length  to  take  part  in  the  events  of 
other  countries.  Ditferent  circumftances  engaged  them  in 
procefs  of  time  often  to  tranlport  their  troops  out  of  their 
own  territories.  Then  the  (late  was  obliged  to  furnith  par¬ 
ticular  fupplics  for  the  fubliftence  of  the  armies  which  they 
lent  into  diffant  countries.  Although  hillory  does  not  ex- 
prefsly  fay,  that  Sparta  gave  pay  to  thofe  of  her  inhabi¬ 
tants,  whom  ihe  fent  into  Aha,  yet  it  may  be  conje&ured 

f  Potter  archeoloa.  I.  a.  c.  2.  *  Luc;an.  innavig.  n.  33.  t.  3.  p.  270. 

“  See  Plut,  in  Pelop.  p.  278.  B.  ;  S.  Empiric.  Pyrrhon.  Hyppot.  1.  3.  c.24. 
p.  181. 

“  See  part  2,  b.  5.  chap  3. 
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that  the  public  treafure  contributed  to  their  maintenance, 
It  is  laid,  that  Lyfander  caufed  to  be  augmented  the  pay 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  who  ferved  in  the  galleys,  which 
that  general  conducted  to  the  younger  Cyrus  y.  This  fad: 
authorifes  us  to  think,  that  the  troops  of  Sparta  were  then 
in  the  ufe  of  receiving  pay. 

Till  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  foldiers  at  Athens  had  fer¬ 
ved  the  republic  gratuitoufly  ;  but  under  his  government, 
the  war  being  carried  on  at  a  diflance,  in  tne  Cherfonefus, 
In  Thrace,  in  the  iûands,  in  Ionia,  &c.  for  many  months 
together,  the  republic  was  obliged  to  provide  fubliflence  for 
citizens  fo  long  abfent  from  their  country,  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  unable  to  procure  the  means  of  life.  For  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Attica  were  for  the  molt  part  artifans,  and  fub- 
fifted  only  by  their  labour  and  their  indudry.  The  pay 
which  the  republic  gave  her  troops  was  dated  at  two  oboli 
a-day  to  a  foot-foldier,  and  one  drachma  to  a  trooper  z. 
It  is  thus  that  ambition,  in  procefs  of  time,  condrained  the 
Greeks  to  keep  foldiers  in  pay  which  they  had  not  origi¬ 
nally  done.  The  fads  we  have  juft  feen,  are,  it  is  true* 
poflerior  to  the  ages  which  dole  this  third  and  lad  part  of 
our  work.  I  have  notwithdanding  thought  this  digreflion 
ne  cedar  y  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  military  difeipline 
of  the  Greeks.  I  return  to  the  epocha  which  ought  at  pre- 
jent  to  occupy  us. 

I  have  raid  in  the  preceding  volume,  that,  according  to 
all  appearance,  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  were  not 
very  expert  in  the  art  of  handling  their  arms3.  I  fhall 
add,  that  it  mud  have  been  dill  the  fame  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  going  through.  We  know,  in  effed,  that  there 
never  were  any  fencing-maders  amongd  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians b;  and  as  for  the  Athenians,  they  only  introduced 
that  profeffiqn  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war c. 
Would  not  this  fad  lead  us  to  think  that  the  Greeks  were 

y  Plut.  in.  Lyfand.  p.  4 .35.  B. 

‘i  Potter  archeol.  1.  3.  c.  2.  p.  432. 

3  See  part  2.  book  5.  c.  3.  b  Plato  in  Laches,  p.482.  483. 

S  Ibid.  See  the  potes  pfM.  Daçier  upon  this  dialogue,  p.  3.38. 
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not  in  ufe  to  exercife  their  troops  in  arms  ;  and  that,  in 
this  refpect,  there  was  neither  rule  nor  difcipline  amongft 
thefe  people,  every  one  being  permitted  to  follow  his  own 
ideas  and  particular  views? 

As  to  marches,  incampments,  evolutions,  and  other  mi*» 
litary  operations,  it  is  not  poflible  to  fpeak  of  them.  We 
have  nothing  that  can  indicate  whether  the  Greeks,  in  the 
times  I  fpeak  of,  had  any  fixed  principles*  any  confiant 
and  uniform  maxims  upon  thefe  articles.  I  fhould  think  in 
general,  that  thefe  people  had  not  as  yet  made  any  great 
progrefs  in  tallies.  That  fcience  began  very  late  to  receive 
tlearnefs  and  forrii. 

1  have  proved  elfewhere,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  there  was  no  cavalry,  properly  fo  called,  in  the  Grecian 
armies d.  The  ages  here  in  queflion  offer  a  remarkable 
difference  in  this  refpeél.  In  them  we  fee  the  Greeks  make 
ufe  of  cavalry,  and  have  bodies  of  them  in  their  armies. 
It  might  perhaps  be  interefling  to  fix  the  epoch  a  of  this 
change,  and  make  known  the  authors  of  it;  but  it  is  not 
poffible,  on  this  article,  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  read¬ 
er.  We  are  abfolutely  ignorant  by  whom  and  at  what  time 
cavalry  was  introduced  into  Greece.  All  we  can  fay  of  it 
is,  that  the  firil  war  of  Meflene,  whole  epocha  falls  about 
the  year  743  before  J.  C.  is  the  firft  occafion  where  hiuory 
brakes  mention  of  cavalry  in  the  Grecian  armies e.  There 
were  of  them  in  the  army  of  the  Mefienians,  and  in  that  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Apparently  this  eliabliihment  mufh 
have  been  pretty  recent  ;  for,  befidés  that  this  cavalry  wTas 
few  in  number*  it  was  otherwife  fo  bad  as  to  be  fcarce  of 
any  ufe.  Paufan  i as  remarks  on  this  fubjedl,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Peloponncfus  knew  not  as  yet  the  art  of  well-ma- 
h aging  a  horfe  f.  We  may  therefore  fuppofe,  without  gi¬ 
ving  too  much  to  conjecture,  that  the  introduction  of  ca¬ 
valry  into  the  Grecian  armies  did  not  greatly  precede  the 
hrfl  war  of  Meflene. 

*  See  part  2.  book  5.  c.  3. 

*  £ef  Acad,  des  infuipt.  t.  7.  m.  p.  298. 317.  ‘ 4  c.ï  p  ri. 
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The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  always  very  few  cavalry# 
Nor  that  thefe  people  did  not  make  great  account  of  them. 
We  fee,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  valued  them  highly  ; 
hut  the  foil  of  Greece,  generally  fpeaking  dry  and  bar¬ 
ren,  was  never  favourable  for  horfes.  The  foil  of  ThePaly 
alone  was  tit  for  breeding  and  keeping  horfes  ;  they  de¬ 
generated  every  where  elle  s.  It  is  not  poilible  to  doubt  of 
this,  when  we  fee  that  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  at 
that  of  Platea,  the  Greeks  had  no  cavalry,  becaule  Thel- 
faly  was  then  in  the  power  of  the  Perfians h.  The  Greci¬ 
an  army  was,  notwithPanding,  one  hundred  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Prong  at  the  battle  of  Platea.  The  maintenance  of  a 
body  of  Theflalian  cavalry  was  belides  fo  expenfive,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  cities  were  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  fupport  it.  Accordingly  whoever  anciently  could 
maintain  horfes,  was  held  amongfl  the  Greeks  in  the  higheft 
confideration  h 

Let  us  remark,  while  we  are  on  the  fubjedl  of  cavalry, 
that  no  nation  of  antiquity  knew  the  ufe  of  either  faddles 
or  flirrups.  No  mention  is  made  of  them  in  ancient  wri¬ 
ters.  Education,  exercife,  and  ufe  had  taught  the  horfe- 
men  of  thole  times  to  do  without  thofe  helps.  They  knew 
how  to  fpring  lightly  on  horfeback,  and  keep  their  feat  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  either  faddle  or -flirrups.  Thofe  who  through 
age  or  weaknefs  had  not  the  fame  agility,  took  the  af- 
PPance  of  another  ;  or  elfe  they  took  the  advantage  of  a 
great  Pone,  or  fome  other  elevation,  to  mount  on  horfe¬ 
back  k.  Thefe  cuPoms  do  little  honour  to  the  geni¬ 
us  and  fagacity  of  the  ancients.  We  cannot  fee  with¬ 
out  aPonilhment,  how  little  induprious  they  were  to  pro¬ 
cure  themfelves  certain  conveniencies  which  we  can  hardly 
comprehend  it  polfible  ever  to  have  done  without.  Let  us 
now  fay  a  little  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  places  amongft 
the  Greeks. 

c  See  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  7.  m.  p.  330. 

h  .-Herod.  1  6.  n.  112.  1.  9.  n.  ia8. 

1  Arift.  de  rep.  1.  4.  cap.  3.  t.  2.  p.  365.  R. 

k  See  Potteri  archeolog.  1  3.  cap.  2.  p.  435. 
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This  part  of  the  military  fcience  was  {fill  little  known 
[  in  Greece  in  the  ages  which  employ  us  at  prelent.  In  the 
f;  war  which  the  Lacedaemonians  declared  againft  the  Me  fie - 
j;  nians,  we  fee  the  city  of  Ithome  fuff  ai  n  a  fiege  of  19  years, 
lei's  by  the  ffrength  of  its  fortifications  than  through  the 
ignorance  of  the  befiegers.  The  defence  of  that  place 
j  confufed  folely  in  its  pofition.  It  is  leated  upon  a  moun^ 
t  tain  of  confiderable  height  and  fufriciently  fteep  l,  to  ren- 
i  der  the  approaches  to  it  very  difficult  to  people  of  fo  little 
I  experience  in  the  art  of  befieging  towns  as  the  Greeks  of 
i  thole  times.  It  is  thus  that  many  places  were  able,  even 
I  before  they  had  invented  any  kind  of  fortifications,  to  fuf- 
i  tain  very  long  fieges.  Ari (lotie  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  ancient 
)  cities  of  Greece  were  built  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  although 
f  they  were  not  furrounded  by  walls,  they  were  neverthelefs 
j!  able  to  defend  themfelves  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  con- 
ftruclion.  All  the  ffreets  were  fo  narrow  and  fo  full  of 
ji  windings,  that  they  could,  with  a  fmall  force,  eafily  flop  an 
f  enemy  at  every  ffep,  and  cruffi  him  from  the  tops  of  the  hou¬ 
les m.  Neither  is  Ariftotle  the  only  writer  of  antiquity  who 
lias  fpoke  of  this  fadt  n.  We  even  find  examples  of  it  a- 
momrfl  other  nations  betides  the  Greeks 

O 

I  do  not  at  preient  fee  any  other  ohjcdls  to  indicate,  on 
the  ffate  of  the  art-military  in  Greece.  I  lhall  only  re¬ 
mark  one  pradlice  which  we  cannot  enough  commend.  It 
was  the  cuftom,  after  a  battle,  to  aflemble  the  army,  to 
adjudge  openlv,  and  in  prefence  of  all  the  troops,  the  prize 
of  valour  to  him  who  ffiould  he  thought  to  have  deferved 
it  i'.  It  were  fuperfluous  to  take  up  time  with  ffiewing  the 
effeéf  which  fuch  a  cuftom  muft  have  had  amongft  a  peo¬ 
ple  fo  greedy  of  glory  and  diftin&ion  as  were  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

We  have  feen  elfewhere  what  were  the  laws  of  war  a- 

1  Pauf.  1. 4.  c.  9.  ;  Strabo,  1.  B.p  556 

*»  De  rep.  1.  7.  c.  11.  n  See  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  321. 

«  See  le  Rec.  des  voyages  de  h  conpagnie  des  Indes  Hollandoife,  t.  4. 

P 53-  &  54- 

p  See  Herod.  1.8.  n  123  ;  Diod.  fragm.  t.  2.  p.  637.  n.  10. 
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mongft  tliofe  people  in  the  heroic  times  «.  They  were 
not  lefs  barbarous  in  the  ages  that  now  employ  us.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  taken  city  were  immediately  reduced  to 
llavery,  and  the  place  entirely  dedroyed.  I  think  that 
this  fpirit  of  cruelty  may  be  attributed  to  the  political  con- 
dilution  of  Greece,  where  the  republican  government  ru¬ 
led,  and  was  preferred  to  all  others*  In  effedt,  it  appears 
to  me,  by  hiftorical  proofs,  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the 
confequences  of  a  victory  were  always  more  cruel  in  repu¬ 
blics  than  in  monarchical  liâtes.  It  is  even  eafy  to  explain 
the  reafon  of  it.  Wars  undertaken  by  monarchs  are  ufual- 
ly  regarded  as  perfonal,  of  fovereign  againft  fovereigm 
The  fubjedts  are  fcarce  ever  actuated  by  motives  of  private 
vengeance.  Thence  comes  in  part,  that  humanity  which 
takes  place  after  vidtory,  and  the  good  treatment  which 
prifoners  now  meet  with  amongd  mod  of  the  European 
nations.  It  mud  be  otherwife  in  republics.  Guided  by 
other  principles  and  other  intereds  than  monarchical  dates, 
the  wars  they  undertake  are  almod  always  national.  Eve¬ 
ry  member  of  the  date  takes  a  lively  and  perfonal  concern 
in  it,  and  in  battle  is  necefîarily  dimulated  by  particular 
animodty.  Hence  their  vidtories  mud  be  attended  with 
excelles  unknown  in  the  wars  of  monarchs  ;  and  this  we  fee 
to  have  happened  in  all  thoie  of  the  Greeks.  Thcle  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  times  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  were  divided  into 
an  infinity  of  little  republics  ;  all  the  members  of  which 
had  a  jealous  and  perfonal  hatred,  from  which  they  recipro¬ 
cally  fought  to  ruin  and  dedroy  each  other 

After  this  general  view  of  the  date  oi  the  art-military 
among d  the  Greeks  in  the  ages  which  now  employ  us, 
we  mud  fay  a  word  or  two  upon  the  difcipline  peculiar  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  the  Athenians.  Antiquity  gives 
to  Lycurgus  the  honour  of  all  the  regulations  relating  to 
war  amongd  the  Lacedaemonians.  We  are  therefore  ena¬ 
bled  to  judge  of  the  fkill  of  tliefe  people  in  the  art-mili¬ 
tary.  It  is  not  altogether  the  fame  with  the  Athenians. 


The  if 
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[  Their  progrefs  in  this  refpeft  was  much  flower.  They  be? 

:  gan  to  form  themfelves  to  the  fcience  of  war,  but  a  fhort 
1  time  before  the  irruption  of  the  Perfians  into  Greece. 

!  Neverthelefs,  that  I  might  leave  nothing  to  defire  upon 
ij  this  article,  I  have  thought  proper  to  anticipate  the  times 
b  a  little,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  difcipline  and  military 
B  capacity  of  the  Athenians. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Lacedaemonians . 

|!  WE  ought  to  regard  the  Lacedaemonians  as  having  been, 
of  all  the  people  of  Greece,  thofe  who  pofTeffed  the 
ri  military  fcience  in  the  moft  eminent  degree.  All  the 
I  laws  of  Sparta,  and  all  the  elfablilhments  of  Lycurgus, 

1  tended  to  make  as  many  foldiers  as  they  reckoned  citizens  in 
i  the  republic.  War  was  in  fome  fort  the  only  objedt  regard - 
>  ed  at  Sparta  in  the  education  of  their  youth  *.  After  this 
i  reflection,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
t  were  unrivalled  in  Greece,  for  experience,  capacity,  and 
\  exaCtnefs  of  military  difcipline.  To  thefe  qualities  they 
f  owed  their  fucceis  and  their  fuperiority. 

Amongft  the  Spartans,  as  amongft  the  other  people  of 
Greece,  the  principal  ftrength  of  the  armies  confifted 
(I  in  infantry.  It  was  divided,  let  the  term  be  allowed  me, 

(I  into  a  certain  number  of  regiments,  compofed  each  of 
I  four  battalions.  The  battalion  confided  of  128  men,  and 
I!  was  divided  into  four  companies  of  32  men  each  f.  All 
thefe  bodies  were  commanded  by  officers  of  fubordinate 
ranks  and  employments  *.  One  of  the  two  kings  of  Spar¬ 
ta  was  always  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  *. 

The  arms  of  the  Lacedaemonians  confifted  in  great  buck- 

r  See  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  f  Thucyd.  1.  5.  n.  68. 

1  Id.  1.  5.  n.  66.  ;  Xenoph.  de  republ.  Laced,  p.  399. 
u  Herod.  1.  5.  n.  7J.  ;  Thucyd.  1.  j.  n.  66.;  Xenoph.  de  republ.  Laced, 
p  4Ç1.  &  403. 
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lers,  lances,  half-pikes,  and  very  ftiort  fwords x.  They 
had  alfo,  if  we  may  call  it  fo,  a  fort  of  uniform,  for  the 
Lacedaemonian  troops.  All  the  authors  of  antiquity  agree 
that  they  were  conflantly  clothed  in  red.  The  choice  of 
that  colour  was  founded  upon  two  motives.  They  intended 
both  that  the  foldiers  might  the  lefs  perceive  the  lois 
of  blood,  and  to  hide  from  the  enemy  the  knowledge 
of  the  wounds  they  had  made  y . 

Flutes  were  the  military  inftruments  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians.  They  went  always  to  battle  to  the  found  of  that 
infiniment,  in  order,  fays  Thucydides,  that  marching  at  an 
equal  pace,  and  as  it  were  in  cadence,  they  might  be 
the  lefs  expofed  to  break  their  ranks.  This  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  the  military  difeipline  of  theie  people  z. 
Aili  their  principles,  all  their  tadic  rules,  and  all  their 
military  precepts,  tended  to  prevent  the  troops  from  ever 
being  broken  or  difperfed.  They  had  provided  for  and- 
obviated  every  event  which  might  expofe  them  to  this 
danger.  In  this  view  the  Lacedæmonians  were  forbid  to 
ft  rip  the  dead  in  battle  a.  The  fame  may  be  Laid  of 
their  maxim  of  never  purfuing  too  ardently  a  flying  enemy. 
The  Lacedæmonians  were  very  fenfible  of  the  hazards  they 
might  incur  on  fuch  an  occafioit.  They  wifely  preferred 
moderation  and  caution  to  the  advantage  of  killing  home 
men  the  more  b.  It  even  often  happened,  that  their  ene¬ 
mies  having  learned,  that  all  who  refilled  were  put  to 
the  fword,  and  that  the  runaways  only  were  pardoned, 
preferred  flight  to  refinance  c. 

We  ought  alfo  to  bellow  great  praifes  on  the  maxim 
which  Lycurgus  had  endeavoured  to  inculcate  with  his 

*  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  51.  F. 

y  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Laced,  p.  399.  ;  Plut,  inftit.  Lac.  p.  238.  F.  ;  Ælian. 
tar.  hi  ft.  1.  6.  c.  6.  ;  Val.  Max.  1.  2.  c.  6.  ;  Suidas,  t.  3.  p.  639. 

2  L.  5.  n.  70.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  53.  E.  ;  Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  17.  p.  251 .  h  4- 
c.  S.  p.  300.  ;  Lucian,  de  faltat.  n.  jo. 

8  Ælian.  var.  hilt.  1.  6.  c.  6.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  228.  F. 

b  Pauf.  1.  4.  c.  8.  p.  3CQ.;  Piut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  54.  A. 

ç  Piut.  ibid. 
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people.  He  forbade  them  to  make  war  too  often  with  the 
lame  enemies,  for  fear  of  inft  rutfting  them,  by  laying  them 
under  the  frequent  neceffity  of  defending  themfelves  d. 
Thefe  fatfts  are,  I  think,  fuflicient  to  prove  how  greatly  the 
Lacedæmonians  had  ftudied  the  military  art,  and  the  pro* 
grefs  they  had  made  in  it. 

Il  muft  appear  very  aftonilhing,  that  a  people,  whofe 
greatnefs  of  loul,  and  whofe  prudence  we  cannot  too  much 
commend,  Ihould  have  been  fo  fubjecft  to  fuperftitiou 
as  were  the  Lacedæmonians.  They  were  fwayed  by  this 
weaknefs  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  rifk  the  fafe- 
ty  of  their  country.  Hiftory  has  preferved  us  one  very 
memorable  example.  From  motives  unknown  to  us  at 
this  day,  the  Lacedæmonians  durft  not  take  the  field  be¬ 
fore  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  At  the  time  that  the  Per- 
lians,  with  an  army  or  300,000  men,  were  on  the  point  of 
invading  Greece,  the  Athenians,  whom  the  ftorm  firft: 
threatened,  diipatched  meftengers  in  great  hafte  to  Spar¬ 
ta,  demanding  fuccours.  The  anfwer  they  got  in  fo  cri¬ 
tical  a  conjuncture  was,  that  the  Lacedæmonians  could  not 
march  for  foine  time,  becaufe  their  religion  did  not  allow 
them  to  take  the  field  before  the  full  moon  e. 

The  Lacedaemonians  are  liable  to  a  reproach  ftill  more 
fiiameful,  and  more  eflential.  They  were  no  way  feru- 
pulous  on  the  article  of  probity  All  means  by  which  they 
might  triumph,  appeared  to  them  good  and  lawful.  Perfidy 
and  breach  of  faith  coft  them  nothing  f.  They  are  alfo 
accufed  of  being  the  firft  of  all  known  nations,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  corrupt  with  money  the  fidelity  of  the  enemies 
generals,  and  rendering,  io  to  fpeak,  their  victories  ve¬ 
nal  g.  in  this  refpedt,  the  Lacedæmonians  followed  their 
prevailing  tafte.  Thefe  people,  in  general,  made  great 
account  of  cunning  and  of  fraud.  We  know,  that  theft 
was  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  in  fome  fort  .authorifed 

J  Plut.  in.  I.ycurg.  p.  47.  D.  Ajxjphthegm.  p.  189.  F.  See  what  the  Czar 
Fetei  I.  laid  on  the  war  waged  on  him  by  Charles  XII.  Hilt.  de  Charles  XII. 

par  Voltaire,  1. 1 .fub.fin. 

e  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  ig6.  ;  Strabo,  1.  9.  p.  61 1.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  28. 1.  3.  c.  5. 

f  See  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  79.  «  Panfan.  1.  4.  c.  17.  p.  321, 
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by  the  laws  of  Sparta  h.  This  principle  had  influence  even, 
in  the  affairs  of  the  ft  ate.  When  the  Lacedæmonians 
owed  a  vidlory  to  the  fubtiky  and  addrefs  of  their  generals, 
they  facriliced  an  ox;  but  when  they  thought  it  due  only 
to  their  courage  and  the  force  of  their  arms,  they  content¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  facrificing  a  cock  *.  The  intention  of 
the  Lacedæmonians  in  this  pra&ice,  which  appears  ridicu¬ 
lous,  was  to  accuftom  their  generals  to  employ  cunning 
more  willingly  than  open  force  k. 

To  this  fuccindt  account  I  have  thought  proper  to  confine 
what  I  had  to  fay  of  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Spartans. 
Thofe  who  {hall  defire  to  know  more  of  the  marches,  evo¬ 
lutions,  military  ranks,  and  order  of  incampment  ot  thefe 
people,  may  confult  the  treatife  of  Xenophon,  intkled. 
Of  the  republic  of  the  Lacedæmonians . 

ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Athenians . 

t  Have  already  {how®  the  reafons  that  do  not  permit  us- 
*  to  enter  into  any  great  details  upon  the  military  di¬ 
scipline  of  the  Athenians.  It  muff  be  granted,  hr  flies,  that 
we  have  but  few  lights,  upon  this  objed  now  remaining,  ei¬ 
ther,  that  time  has  robbed  us  of  thofe  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  might  have  inftruHed  usinât,  or,  which  appears  to  me 
moll  probable,  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  refpedfc 
which  deferved  to  be  particularly  tranfmitted  to  poflerity. 
The  Athenians,  An  effect,  did  not  yield  to  the  Lacedæ¬ 
monians  in  bravery  ;  but  I  think  they  were  inferior  to  them 
for  fkill  and  capacity,  and  in  general  for  all  the  operations 
of  war.  The  manner  in  which  the  armies  of  the  Athenians 
were  commanded,  cannot,  for  example,  give  us  a  great  o 
pinion  of  the  abilities  of  this  people  in  the  art-military. 

The  Athenians  placed  at  the  head  of  their  troops  ten 
chiefs  equal  in  authority  becaufe  that  Athens  being 

h  See  Flm.  in  Lycurg.  p.  50.  et  Inttitirt.  Laced,  p.  237. 

5  Pint,  inllit.  Laced,  p.  238.  F,  k  Id.  ibid. 

1  Herod,  1.  6.  n.  1Ô3.1;  Corn.  Nepos  in  Miltiad,  n.  4.  ;  Plut,  apophthegm, 
p.  177.  C.  ;  in  dm  one,  p,  483.  E, 
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compofed  of  ten  tribes,  each  of  them  would  furnifh  its  own. 
Thefe  ten  chiefs  took  their  turns  in  the  command  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  they  commanded  alernately,  each  for  one 
day  »».  Their  authority  being  equal,  it  might  happen, 
as  the  event  {hewed  more  than  once,  that,  in  their  deli¬ 
berations,  five  fhould  be  of  one  opinion,  and  five  of  an¬ 
other  d.  To  remedy  the  inconveniencies  which  this  di- 
vifion  of  opinions  could  not  have  failed  to  occafion,  they 
joined  to  the  ten  generals  an  officer  [known  in  antiquity 
by  the  name  of  Polemarch.  This  officer  had  a  vote  in 
the  council  of  war,  and  fo  could  turn  the  fcale 

It  was  the  people  who  chofe  the  ten  generals  charged 
with  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  republic.  They 
were  ufually  in  place  only  for  one  year,  and  w rere  almofl 
always  changed  at  every  campaign.  I  think  it  vrere  fu- 
perfluous  to  infill  upon  the  inconveniencies  and  defe&s 
of  fuch  a  difcipline.  I  lnall  content  myfelf  with  relating 
a  bon  mot  of  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  I  admire,  faid  this  prince,  the  happinefs  of  the 
Athenians.  In  the  whole  courfe  of  my  life,  I  have  been 
able  to  find  but  one  general  ( Pannenio )  ;  but  the  Athe¬ 
nians  never  fail  to  find,  to  their  hand,  ten  every  year  v. 

It  fuffices  to  know  the  character  of  the  people  of  A- 
thens,  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  motives  of  a  conduct  fo 
whimfcal  and  fo  fngular.  It  was  the  fear  of  tyranny 
which  moll  certainly  had  put  the  Athenians  upon  contri¬ 
ving  that  multiplicity,  and  this  continual  change  of  ge¬ 
nerals.  Never  people,  in  effect,  were  more  paffionately 
fond  of  liberty,  or  took  more  jealoufy  and  umbrage  at 
their  chiefs  than  that  of  Athens.  All  their  politics  tended  to 
diminilh  the  authority  which  they  were  obliged  to  trull  them 
with.  They  fought  therefore  to  (horten  the  duration 
of  it,  and  to  caule  the  command  to  pals  incefifantly  into 
different  hands,  in  the  view  of  preventing  and  hindering 
the  enterpriles  which  their  generals  might  be  tempted  to 

m  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  no.;  Plut,  in  AriftiJ.  p.  321. 

B  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  109.  0  Ibid.n.  no. 

1  Plut,  apophthegm,  p.  177.  C. 
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form  againft  their  liberty,  and  againft  their  indepen¬ 
dence 

As  to  the  reft,  when  I  advanced  that  the  Athenians 
were  very  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  experience 
and  military  capacity,  I  did  pretend  to  rob  the  firft  of 
the  glory  which  they  fo  juftly  acquired  by  many  well- 
condudted  expeditions.  I  only  meant  to  fay,  that  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  wanted  that  firmnefs 
and  that  çonftftency  of  conduct,  which  alone  can  infure 
the  fuccefs  of  enterprifes.  Inconftancy,  impatience,  and 
precipitation  governed  but  too  often  the  fteps  of  the  A- 
thenians.  It  is  to  thefe  defers,  infeparable  from  the 
conftitution  of  their  government,  rather  than  to  any  real 
incapacity,  that  I  think  we  ought  to  attribute  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  overwhelmed  them  about  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war.  By  her  want  of  condudt,  her  prefump- 
tion,  and  her  temerity,  Athens  loft  even  the  advantages 
which  Hie  had  in  fe  a -affairs  over  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  other  people  of  Greece.  I  can  dwell  no  longer  upon 
an  article  fo  interefting.  The  events  which  occafioned  the 
total  fail  and  entire  humiliation  of  the  Athenians,  hap¬ 
pened  in  ages  which  do  not  enter  into  the  plan  I  have 
pro  poled  *. 

I  have  already  had  occafion  to  fay,  that  humanity  confti- 
tuted  the  ground  of  the  general  charadler  of  the  Athenians r. 
We  find  a  linking  proof  of  this  in  a  law  which  does  too 
much  honour  to  this  people  to  pafs  over  it  in  filence.  That 
law  ordained,  that  thofe  who  had  been  maimed  in  the  wars, 
ihould  be  maintained  at  the  expenfe  of  the  ftate.  The 
fame  favour  was  granted  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well 
as  to  the  children  of  thofe  -who,  having  died  in  battle,  had 

See  fupra  book  j  .  c.  5.  p.  30. 

*  It  is  for  this  realbn  alto  that  I  could  not  poffibly  fpeak  of  the  naval  forces 
of  the  Athenians.  I  fold  in  the  article  of  navigation,  in  laying  open  the  hate 
of  the  marine  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  employed  upon, 
that  Athens  had  then  neither  a  mercantile  nor  a  military  marine.  In  eifeéf, 
the  Athenians  did  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  lea,  till  the  invahon  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  that  event  is  poiteiior  to  the  ages  which  clofe  this 
third  and  laft  part  of  our  work. 

r  Supra,  book  1.  c.  5.  art.  i,p,  38, 
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left  a  family  poor  and  unable  to  fubfifl  f.  We  may  fay  of 
inch  an  eflablifhment,  that  it  Hi  ewe  d  equally  the  humanity 
andwifdom  of  the  legiflator  who  propofed  it,  and  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  the  people  who  adopted  it.  Antiquity  gives  the 
honour  of  it  to  Pififlratus  %  who  feized  the  government  of 
Athens  about  the  year  550  before  J.  C. 

I  do  not  think  it  ne  cellar  y  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the 
military  difeipline  of  the  Athenians.  To  fpeak  of  it  pro¬ 
perly,  I  fliould  be  obliged,  as  I  have  already  faid,  to  come 
down  to  ages  which  would  exceed  the  bounds  I  have  pre¬ 
ferred  myfelf.  In  effedt,  it  was  only  a  little  time  before  the 
age  of  Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  that  tallies  began  to  take 
a  certain  and  regulated  form  amongft  the  Athenians.  It 
was  alfo  nearly  about  the  fame  time  that  this  people  made 
many  advantageous  changes  in  their  armour u,  and  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  beheging  and  de¬ 
fending  places.  Till  this  time,  I  do  not  fee,  that,  the  Spar¬ 
tans  excepted,  the  Greeks  had  any  fixed  principles,  or  very 
confiant  and'pofitive  rules  upon  all  thefe  objeéls.  I  think 
therefore,  that,  for  the  ages  I  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
in  this  work,  we  muff  content  ourfelves  with  general  views 
and  ideas,  and  rather  inquire  into  the  fpirit  which  animated 
the  Greeks  in  their  wars,  than  the  hiflory  of  their  military 
difeipline,  the  detail  of  which  is  for  the  moil  part  abfo- 
lutely  unknown. 

f  Phto  in  Menex.  p.  525.:  Ex  Heradide  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  96.  C.  ;  Diogen. 
Laert.  in  Solon,  lib.  i.  fegm.  55.  p.  34. 

1  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  96.  C.;  Diog.  Laert.  in  Solon,  lib.’i.  fegm.  55.  p.  34. 

u  See  Diod.  1.  15.  p.  36.;  Cornel.  Nepos,  in  Iphicrate,  n.  r.  Iphic rates 
commanded  the  armies  of  Athens  about  the  year  356  before  J.  C. 
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Manners  and  Cufioms . 

ARts  are  perfe&ed,  and  commerce  extended,  only 
in  proportion  as  a  paffion  for  luxury,  a  tade  for 
magnificence,  and  the  love  of  pleafure  gain 
ground  amongd  the  people.  What  has  been  premifed  of 
the  Rate  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  in  the  ages  which  are  the  objedl  of  this  third 
part  of  our  work,  mud;  have  given  the  reader  fome  fore¬ 
fight  of  the  inclinations  and  manner  of  living,  in  thofe 
times,  of  the  nations  we  are  going  to  entertain  him  with. 

Hitherto  I  could  only  fpeak  in  a  manner  very  vague 
and  general  of  the  manners  of  the  greated  part  of  the 
nations  of  Ada.  The  Babylonians  even,  and  the  AfFyrians, 
whofe  monarchy  is  lb  ancient,  that  the  original  of  it  arifes 
to  the  ages  neared  the  deluge  ;  the  Babylonians  and  Af- 
fyrians  could  furnilh  nothing  for  the  fird,  nor  for  the  fé¬ 
cond  part  of  my  work.  How,  in  ededf,  could  I  treat  of 
their  manners,  in  ages  where  the  hidory  of  thefe  nations 
is  abfolutely  unknown  to  us?  The  afiidance  we  receive 
from  ancient  writers  for  the  times  now  in  quedion,  will 
make  us  amends  for  that  involuntary  dlence,  I  {hall  fpeak 
afterwards  of  the  Medes:  the  origin  and  termination  of 
the  monarchy  of  thefe  people  falls  exadly  within  the  e- 
pocha  which  at  prefent  employs  us.  I  fhall  enter  alfo  into 
fome  detail  on  the  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  A- 
thenians.  As  to  the  Egyptians,  I  fit  all  fay  nothing  of  them 
at  prefent,  forafmuch  as  I  thought  proper  to  relate  in  the 
fird  part  whatever  might  concern  the  manners  and  cudoms 
of  that  people.  I  may  indeed  allow  myfelf  fome  reflections 
on  their  genius  and  didinguilhing  character.  A  nation  fo 
famous  in  antiquity  as  the  Egyptians,  well  deferves  that  we 
fiiould  be  taken  up  with  it  more  than  once. 
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Of  the  slfiatics 

XJOthing  is  more  capable  of  making  us  conceive  to  what 
**■  ^  a.  height  many  nations  in  Afia  had  carried  luxury  and 
pomp  in  the  ages  now  in  queftion,  than  what  we  read  in 
Scripture,  of  the  magnificence  of  the  court  of  Solomon. 
There  we  learn,  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  although  prepof- 
felTed  with  the  Splendor  of  that  monarch,  was  nevertheless 
aftonifhed  at  beholding  the  manner  of  Serving  his  table, 
the  number  of  his  officers,  the  richnefs  of  their  apart¬ 
ments,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  apparel  a.  All  the 
drinking-veflels  of  Solomon  were  of  pure  gold,  as  well  as 
the  veflels  of  the  houfe  of  the  foreft  of  Lebanon.  1  fpeak 
not  of  his  throne,  nor  of  the  brilliant  and  Splendid  retinue 
which  attended  each  time  he  went  to  the  temple  b;  thefe 
faéh  are  well  enough  known.  We  may  fay,  that  what  we 
read  in  fcripture,  and  in  Jofephus,  of  Solomon’s  manner 
of  living,  is  far  beyond  any  idea  we  could  form  of  the 
mod  brilliant  and  magnificent  courts  of  the  univerfe. 

It  appears,  that  this  take  for  pageantry  and  magnificence 
was  hereditary  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  princes 
who  occupied  that  throne  till  the  captivity,  held  great  flate, 
and  kept  a  mod  brilliant  court:  many  officers  to  Serve  them, 
a  croud  of  courtiers,  eunuchs,  Stately  palaces,  drefs  and 
furniture  the  moft  curious  and  mod  Sumptuous,  &c.  It  is 
Said  of  Hezekiah,  that  he  complaifantly  fhewed  the  ambaf- 
fadors  of  the  King  of  Babylon  his  treafures,  his  perfumes, 
his  precious  ointments,  his  jewels  and  precious  veflels c. 
But  I  only  indicate  thefe  objects.  I  have  already  Said,  that 
the  hifhory  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  I 
have  laid  down.  I  go  on  to  the  manners  of  the  Affyrians, 
the  Babylonians,  and  the  Medes. 

'  •  1  Kings  c.  10.  v.  4.  &c.  b  i  Kings  c.  io. 

«  2  Kings  c.  20.  v.  t 3.  ;  2  Chron,  c.  32.  v.  27. 
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ARTICLE  L 


Of  the  AJfyrians. 


a  Lthough  in  the  preceding  volumes  I  have  often  had  oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak  of  the  ATyrians,  yet  hitherto  it  was 


not  poflible  for  me  to  give  any  idea  of  the  character  and  of 
the  manners  of  this  people.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  events 
which  may  have  happened  in  the  Alfyrian  empire  for  the 
greateft  part  of  its  duration.  The  lights  which  hiftory 
furnishes  into  the  latter  ages  which  preceded  its  definition, 
enable  us  to  enter  into  fome  details,  and  to  deliver  fome  re¬ 
lictions  relative  to  the  genius  and  manners  of  its  inhabi¬ 


tants. 

We  can  fcarcely  judge,  at  this  day,  of  the  manners  of  the 
AfTyrians  otherwife  than  by  that  of  their  monarchs  ;  hi- 
flory,  in  other  refpets,  not  having  tranfmitted  to  us  any 
particularity,  any  circumflance  upon  this  article.  .  But  as,  in 
great  empires,  the  people  readily  enough  take  the  conduit 
of  their  princes  for  their  model,  there-  mufl  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  relation  between  the  manners  of  the  fovereigns 
of  AiTyria,  and  thofe  of  their  fubjects.  Admitting  this 
principle,  we  may  advance,  that  very  great  luxury  reigned 
amongfl  the  AfTyrians  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  their  monarchy. 


In  eftedl,  although  the  writers  of  antiquity  have  very  pro¬ 
bably  greatly  exaggerated  the  debauches  of  Seimramis,  as 
well  as  the  effeminacy  of  Ninias,  and  of  his  fucceffors 
down  to  Sardanapalus  ;  we  may  neverthelefs  regard  their 
relations  as  not  altogether  void  of  appearance  and  reality. 
They  had  undoubtedly  fome  foundation.  It  is  then  more 
than  probable,  that  the  monarchs  of  AiTyria  had  a  fera  glia 
where  they  paTed  the  greateft  part  of  their  life  in  pleasures 
and  fenfuality  ;  that  their  drefs  and  furniture  were  of  the 
highefl  magnificence,  and  the  mofl  curious  that  were  their 

known; 
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known  ;  in  a  word,  that  pomp  and  luxury  furrounded  them 
on  all  Tides d. 

The  AlTyrians  then,  according  to  the  principle  I  have 
laid  down,  mud,  in  the  reign  of  their  lad  monarchs,  have 
been  a  people  greatly  addicted  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs  ; 
vices  which  appear.  To  to  fpeak,  attached  to  the  foutheni 
climates  of  ATia.  I  would  not  however  admit  as  a  proof  of 
the  depravation  of  manners  of  the  AlTyrians,  the  liberty 
which  in  that  nation  a  brother  had  to  marry  his  lifter  c* 
I  lliou Id  rather  attribute  that  cudom  to  bad  policy,  than  to 
the  effedl  of  debauchery  *.  BeTules,  we  have  enough  of  proofs 
of  the  irregularity  and  licentioulhefs  which  reigned  in  Ad 
lyria  in  the  ages  which  now  employ  us,  to  leave  out  fadts 
whofe  principle  may  appear  dubious.  What  we  read  in 
feripture  of  the  miffion  which  God  gave  the  prophet  Jonah, 
fuffices  to  (hew  to  what  a  height  debauchery  and  corruption 
had  then  rifen  at  Nineveh  f. 

The  AlTyrians  were  neverthelefs  a  brave  and  warlike 
nation.  We  have  feen,  that,  for  all  the  difmembering  of  their 
empire  by  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  and  by  that  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  they  dill  maintained  themfelves  in  great  power 
and  glory  for  144  years f.  The  AlTyrians  even  gained  after 
that  revolution  Tome  advantages  over  the  Medes,  and  over 
other  different  people  ».  We  mud  therefore  regard  them 
as  a  nation  who  knew  how  to  unite  a  tade  for  luxury  and 
pleafures  with  bravery  and  military  talents.  I  (hall  alfo  add 
with  the  fciences,  Tince  the  AlTyrians  have  been  placed  in 
antiquity,  in  the  number  of  nations  who  paded  for  having 
fird  obferved  and  calculated  the  courfe  of  the  darsh.  With, 

A  See  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  136.  137.  141.  ;  Juftin,  1. 1.  c.  3.  ;  Athen.  1.  12.  c.  7. 
P-  529-  545. 

e  Lucian  de  facrific.  p.  530. 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjeifb  fupra,  book  t.  c.  4.  p.  24. 

t  It  is  .certain,  that  Johas  lived  under  Joafh  and  Jeroboam  II.  Kings  of 
Ifrael  ;  but  the  time  at  which  he  was  lent  to  Nineveh,  is  not  equally  known. 
We  may  believe  it  was  about  the  year  800  belore  J.  C. 

f  See  book  1.  c.  1.  i*.  J?. 

*  See  Herod.  1. 1.  n.  102.  1.  n.  14c  ;  2  Kings  c.  15.  v.  19.  29.  c.  16.  v.  9. 
c.  9  v.  5.  6. 

b  Cicero  de  divinat.  1.  1.  n.  1 Diog.  Lsert.  1. 1,  Proœm.  p.  1.  &  a. 
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refpedt  to  the  arts,  we  may  well  judge,  that  all  that  could 
depend  upon  them  muft  have  been  extremely  cultivated  a- 
mongtl  a  people  whole  inclinations  were  fuch  as  we  have 
feen.  This  is  all  we  can  fay  of  the  manners  and  genius  of 
the  Àffyrians.  I  have  Ihewed  the  reafon_  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  Babylonians . 

IT  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Babylonians  as  with  the  Afty- 
A  rians.  The  infights  which  holy  fcripture  gives  us  on  one 
hand,  and  profane  hiflory  on  another,  into  the  manners  and 
cufloms  of  this  people,  enable  us  to  fpeak  of  them  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  knowledge  and  precifion. 

The  Aflatics  had  in  all  times  a  great  inclination  for 
pomp,  luxury,  and  effeminacy.  The  manners  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  were  but  too  much  tainted  with  thefe  dfential 
vices.  The  facred  books  are  full  of  reproaches  which  God, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  ceafed  not  to  make  againfl 
Babylon  for  her  depravities.  The  writers  of  antiquity 
give  us  alfo  the  fame  idea  ;  but  I  think  we  fhould  diflinguifli 
two  e pachas  in  tile  hiflory  of  Babylon.  I  prefume,  that 
the  difbrders  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  fhould  not  be  applied 
to  the  fir  ft  ages  of  that  monarchy.  They  refpedl,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  only  the  latter  times.  Corruption  of  manners  was 
probably  introduced  amongfl  the  Babylonians  only  by  the 
exceflive  power  of  their  empire?.  As  to  the  reft,  it  is  in  this 
flate,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  Babylon,  that 
we  are  going  to  confider  the  manners  of  her  inhabitants. 

The  Babylonians,  in  the  times  I  now  fpeak  of,  were  much 
addidted  to  the  pleafures  of  the  table.  We  know  not  how 
far  they  carried  their  delicacy  in  this  point,  or  what  it  might 
conflit  in.  All  we  know  is,  that  in  this  reipecl  debauchery 
amongft  thefe  people  went  to  the  greatefl  excelles,  being 
in  general  greatly  given  to  wine  and  drunkennefs What 

Dan.  c. 5.  v.  a.j  Q.  Cart,  1,  5*  c,  1.  Apocalypf,  c.  18.  v.  14. 
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we  read  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  of  the  fead  which  Balthafar 
made  for  all  his  court,  at  the  eve  of  the  taking  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  fuffices  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  difTolutenefs  and  li- 
centioufnefs  which  reigned  in  the  repafts  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nians k.  For,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in  great  mo¬ 
narchies,  we  may  judge  of  the  manners  of  the  people  by 
thole  of  their  fovereigns.  The  loofenefs  of  this  fort  of 
feads  mud  have  been  fo  much  the  greater,  as  women  were 
admitted  to  them  1  ;  and  as  fupper  leems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  meal  of  the  Babylonians m.  I  conjecture,  more¬ 
over,  that  thefe  people  eat  lying  upon  beds n. 

The  drefs  of  the  Babylonians  confided  of  a  tunic  of  lawn, 
which  they  wore  next  their  fkm.  It  defcended  in  the 
eadern  mode  to  their  feet.  Above  that  they  put  a  woollen 
robe,  and  again  wrapped  themfelves  in  a  cloak,  theltolour 
of  which  was  extraordinary  white.  The  Babylonians  let 
their  hair  grow,  and  covered  their  heads  with  a  kind  of 
bonnet  or  turban  °.  They  were  Ihod  with  only  a  foal  very 
thin  and  very  light  p.  And  for  dockings,  they  wore  a  fort 
of  drawers  or  hofe  9,  fuch,  in  all  appearance,  as  the  eadern 
nations  dill  wear  at  this  day.  We  know  further,  that  a* 
mongd  the  Babylonians  every  one  wore  a  fignet  on  his 
finp-er,  and  never  went  out  without  having  in  his  hand  a  daff 
highly  falhioned  ;  on  the  top  of  which  there  was  in  relief 
a  pomegranate,  or  a  rofe,  or  a  lily,  or  an  eagle,  or  fome  o- 
ther  figure  ;  for  it  was  not  allowed  to  carry  a  daff  fimple  and 
unadorned  :  they  were  all  to  be  fet  off  by  fome  ornament, 
fome  apparent  and  didinguifhing  mark  r. 

The  drefs  which  I  have  here  defcribed,  was  that  of  the 
common  people.  But  rich  and  dignified  perlons  affected 

k  Chap.  5.  1  Dan.  c.  5-  v.  2.;  Curt.  1.  5.  c.  1.  p.  271. 

m  Dan.  c.  5.  v.  5.  c.  6.  v.  18. 

®  See  Either,  c.  1.  v.  6. 

The  Mettes  and  Perfians  only  are  fpoke  of  in  thispaflage;  but  we  know,  that 
thefe  nations  had  borrowed  all  their  luxuiy  from  the  Babylonians*  See  infra, 
art.  3. 

0  Herod.  1.  r.  n.  195.  p  Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  1082. 

1  Dan.  c.  3.  v.  21. 

r  Herod.  1. 1,  n.  19J.;  Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  1082. 
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hi  their  cloathing  the  greatefl  nicety  and  the  uttnofl  mag* 
liificence.  They  were  not  contented  with  fluffs  of  gold 
and  hiver  embellilhed  with  dyes  and  the  moft  precious 
embroidery;  they  enriched  them  ftill  further  with  rubies, 
emeralds,  fapphires,  pearls,  and  other  jewels  which  the  eafl 
always  furnilhed  in  abundance  f.  It  is,  moreover,  in  the 
art  of  embroidering  fluffs  that  the  Babylonians  appear  to  have 
particularly  excelled  *.  Collars  of  gold  were  alfo  a  part  of 
their  finery u,  It  is  alfo  probable  that  they  wore  pendants 
at  the  ear  of  the  lame  metal,  or  of  precious  fbones  x. 
Such  was  the  drefs  of  the  men.  As  to  that  of  the  wo* 
men,  we  can  fay  nothing  of  it.  No  author  of  antiquity 
that  I  know  of  has  mentioned  it. 

Together  with  the  luxury  and  cofflinefs  of  their  drefs, 
the  Babylonians  delighted  in  perfumes,  of  which  they 
made  very  great  ufe  ;  frequently  perfuming  the  whole  bo* 
dy  with  odoriferous  waters/.  They  had  even  refined,  if  we 
may  fay  it,  upon  thefe  kinds  of  voluptuous  niceties.  The 
perfume  of  Babylon  was  renowned  amongfl  the  ancients 
for  the  excellence  of  its  compofition.  They  chiefly  ufed 
It  during  their  meals z. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Babylonians  were  as  fludious  of 
magnificence  and  decoration  of  houfes  within  or  without, 
as  of  luxury  and  refinement  in  drefs,  There  is  nothing 
to  inflrudt  us  in  this  article.  But  there  is  all  ground  for 
thinking,  that  pomp  and  opulence  fit  one  in  the  palaces 
of  the  iatrapes  and  other  perlons  of  diftindtion  in  the 
court  of  Babylon.  In  effedl,  from  what  has  been  ihown 
elfe  where  of  the  grandeur  and  expenfe  of  works  of  archi* 
te btu re  executed  at  Babylon,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  upon  s,  we  fhould  prefume,  that  great  magnify 

f  See  the  Apocaîypfe,  c.  18.  v.  n.  id. 

i  Plin.  1.  8.  feet.  74.  p.  476.  ;  Martial.  1.  8.  epigram.  28'.  v.  17.  1.  14.  epi¬ 
gram.  150. 

u  See  Sext.  Empiric. }.  3.  c.  24.  p.  177. 

*■  Hevpd.  L  1.  n.  19 j.  ;  Strabo,  1.  j6.  p.  xoSr. 

y  Id.  ibid. 

-  Athen.  1. 15.  c.  13.  p.  692.  ;  Plut,  in  Artaxerx.  p<  1035, 

*  See  book  d(iap.  1 .  p.  62. 
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cence  reigned  in  the  houfes  of  that  capital.  But  we  are  ig¬ 
norant,  as  I  have  faid,  in  what  the  luxury  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  in  this  refpeft,  precifely  confided. 

As  to  the  interior  decoration  of  apartments,  it  appears 
that  thefe  people  were  very  curious  and  very  nice  in  mod 
part  of  their  furniture,  which,  however,  was  never  very 
confiderable  amongft  the  ancients  for  number  or  variety. 
Their  greateft  luxury  in  this  article  confided  in  carpets, 
and  in  ornamental  coverings  for  chairs  and  beds.  Pliny 
fpeaking  of  a  carpet  fit  for  covering  fuch  beds  as  the  an¬ 
cients  made  ufe  of  at  table,  fays,  that  this  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  which  was  produced  from  the  looms  of  Babylon,  a- 
mounted  to  eighty-one  thoufand  federtia  b.  We  may 
judge  by  this  fum  of  the  magnificence  and  curiofity  of  this 
lort  of  furniture.  The  feripture  alfo  makes  mention  of 
different  vefiels  of  ivory,  of  marble,  and  brafs,  with  which 
apartments  were  adorned  at  Babylon  c.  It  even  appears, 
that  many  of  thefe  vefiels  were  ornamented  and  enriched 
with  precious  ftones d  ;  that  is  to  lay,  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  much  lefs  for  ufe  than  for  luxury,  parade,  and  oden- 
tation.  We  may  judge  from  thefe  fadts,  that  all  which 
indudry  had  then  been  able  to  invent  for  the  richnefs  of 
furniture,  was  greedily  fought  out  by  the  Babylonians. 

I  took  care  to  remark,  in  the  preceding  volumes,  that 
chariots  had  been  in  ufe  in  civilized  nations  from  all  anti¬ 
quity.  But  it  is  not  the  fame  with  litters,  the  invention  of 
which  I  take  not  to  be  fo  ancient,  nor  the  ufe  of  them  fo 
general  as  that  of  cars  and  chariots.  To  effeminacy,  the 
ordinary  attendant  of  luxury,  we  may  attribute  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  litters.  This  fort  of  carriage  has  been,  in  effeeff, 
but  little  known  except  in  voluptuous  nations.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin  and  antiquity,  the  cudom  of  be¬ 
ing  carried  in  litters  and  other  kinds  of  vehicles,  was  prac- 
tifed  amongd  the  Babylonians6,  Thefe  different  forts  of 

b  L.  8.  fe<fi  74.  p.  477.  See  alfo  Mart.  1. 14.  epigram,  150.  Thefe  eighty. one 
thoufand  fefterces  come  to  14,364  livres  iz  s.  ^9  d.  of  French  money. 

6  Apocalypf.  c.  18.  v.12.  <*  Apocalypf.  ibid. 

?  Herod.  1-  1.  n.  199.;  Apocalypf.  c.  18.  v.  13, 
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conveniences  could  not  efcape  a  people  fo  fenfual,  and  fo 
fond  of  the  comforts  of  life,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon 
were  become  in  the  ages  I  now  fpeak  of. 

We  can  fpeak  but  very  imperfedtly  of  the  pleafures  and 
amufements  of  the  Babylonians.  Antiquity  has  tranfmitted 
nothing  particular  upon  this  article.  We  can  only  conjec¬ 
ture  that  thefe  people  had  a  great  tafte  for  mufic.  The  * 
fcripture  exprefsly  marks  it.  There  we  even  find  a  pretty 
large  detail  of  the  different  kinds  of  inftruments  in  ufe  a- 
mongft  the  Babylonians f.  But  then  this  is  all  we  can  fay 
upon  that  fubjedl.  For  it  is  not  poffible  at  this  day  to  fpe- 
cify  what  were  the  inftruments  lpoke  of  in  fcripture,  or 
how  they  were  played  upon. 

We  fliould  alfo  place  hunting  in  the  number  of  the  di- 
verftons  of  the  Babylonians  s.  Thefe  people  were  fo  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  this  exercife,  and  efteemed  it  fo  great  a 
pleafure,  that,  preferably  to  any  other  fubjedl,  they  chofe 
hunting-pieces  of  painting  for  their  apartments h.  They 
even  carried  their  tafte  for  this  kind  of  reprefentations  fo 
far,  as  to  have  them  embroidered  on  their  cloaths  and  on 
their  furniture».  The  pleafures  of  the  table,  mufic,  and 
hunting,  are  all  that  we  know  of  the  diverftons  which  may 
have  been  in  ufe  at  Babylon.  Though  I  do  not  doubt  but 
we  may  add  dancing,  for  all  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
it  in  ancient  writers. 

As  to  the  rules  of  decorum  and  common  pradtices  of  civil 
life,  I  remark  as  an  exception  to  the  general  maxims  of 
the  Afiatics,  that,  amongft  the  Babylonians,  the  women 
were  not  Ihut  up  in  the  inner  apartments.  It  appears  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  lived  familiarly  with  the  men. 
They  were  not  only  admitted  to  public  feafts  k  ;  they  were 
alfo  permitted  to  fee  ftrangers,  and  to  eat  with  them  *. 

1  Dan.  c.  3.  v.  5.  ;  Apocalypf.  c.  18.  v.  22.  See  alfo  Q.  Curt.  1.5-C.  1. 

p.  264.  265. 

e  Xenoph,  Cyrop.  1.  1,  p.9.  iq.  ;  Nicol.  Damafcen.  in  excerpt.  Valef.  p.425- 
b  Dtod.  1.  2.  p.  122.  ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  24..  c.  6.  p.  4°6-  4°7- 
1  Plaut.  in  Pfeud.  add.  1.  fcen.2.  v.  14.  ;  Athen.  1.  IS.  c.9.  p.  538.  D. 
k  Dan.  c.  5.  v.  2.  ;  Q.  Curt.  1.  5.  c.  i.p.  S.71. 

1  Q,  Curt,  luco  at. 
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Yet  for  all  this  the  Babylonians  had  eunuchs,  and  even  in 
great  numbers  *.  This  conduct,  I  own,  affords  a  contrail 
difficult  enough  to  account  for.  But  it  is  not  the  only  in- 
flance  of  the  contradictions  to  be  found  in  the  manners  of 
the  different  nations  of  this  world.  Let  us  now  take  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  characters  and  genius  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Babylon. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  often 
reproaches  them  with  great  pride  and  hardnefs  of  heart, 
joined  to  an  exceffive  love  of  pleafure  n.  As  to  pride 
and  vain-glory,  this  vice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Babyloni¬ 
ans.  The  orientals,  in  all  times,  feem  to  have  been  affected 
with  much  haughtinefs  and  vanity.  But  thefe  fentiments 
mull  have  Hill  increafed  amongfl  the  Babylonians,  from 
the  ruin  and  the  total  defolation  of  the  ancient  empire  of 
AHyria.  From  that  epocha  they  undoubtedly  deferved  but 
too  well  the  reproaches  of  pride  and  vanity  which  Ifaiah 
and  the  other  prophets  inceffantly  make  them.  Thefe  peo¬ 
ple  were  then  intoxicated  with  the  fplendor  and  formi¬ 
dable  power  of  their  monarchy. 

As  to  hard-heartednefs,  it  is  clear  from  the  fcripture, 
that  this  reproach  is  due  to  them,  only  for  the  manner 
they  treated  the  Jews  fubjected  to  their  dominion.  They 
had,  in  r:iis  refpect,  cruelly  abufed  the  advantages  which 
God  had  given  them  over  this  ungrateful  and  unfaithful 
people  °.  Befides,  I  do  not  think  that  hardnefs  of  heart 
was  the  characterillic  and  effence  of  the  genius  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians.  They  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been 
of  a  character  mild  and  humane  enough,  fuch  as  is  com¬ 
mon  to  nations  addicted  to  pleafures,  and  given  up  to  vo- 
luptuoufnefs.  I  even  think,  that,  independent  of  this  re¬ 
flection,  we  may  find  a  proof  of  what  I  advance  in  a  cu- 
flom  whole  ehablifhment  we  mull  attribute  to  fentiments 
of  mildnefs  and  humanity.  Every  year,  for  five  days  of  a 

m  2  Kings  c.  20.  v.  18.  ;  Dan.  c.  I.  v.  3.  ;  Jof.  antiq.  1.  10.  c.  16. 

11  Sec  Ifaiah,  c.  13.  v.  19.  c.  14.  v.  13,  &c,  c.  47.  V.  0.  7.  8.  ;  Apocalypfe, 
c.  18.  v.  3. 

•  See  fupra,  book  2.  c.  1. 
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certain  month,  they  celebrated  at  Babylon  a  fead,  during 
which  the  Haves  changed  places  with  their  makers,  having 
a  right  to  command,  and  to  be  ferved  by  them.  They 
even  chofe  one  Have  in  every  houfe,  who,  during  all  the 
time  of  the  feafl,  was  held  for  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
wore,  in  confequence,  a  didinguilhed  habit*.  This  cudom 
appears  to  intimate  a  fund  of  mildnefs  and  principles  of 
humanity  very  didant  from  that  harlhnefs  with  which  we 
know  the  ancients  commonly  treated  their  Haves  *. 

It  is  not  poilible  to  juftify  the  Babylonians  equally  from 
the  accufation  of  an  inordinate  propenfity  to  pleafures,  and 
the  molt  extravagant  debauchery.  Babylon,  towards  the 
end  of  the  ages  I  now  fpeak  of,  was  gorged  with  riches* 
They  produced  the  fame  effects  there,  as  they  have  pro* 
duced  in  all  times  amongd  all  nations  ;  diflolutenefs  and 
corruption  of  manners,  the  confiant  train  of  luxury  and  effe¬ 
minacy.  The  facred  writers  defcribe  Babylon  as  a  city  plun¬ 
ged  in  the  mod  fhocking  lewdnefs  *  ;  and  profane  authors 
own,  that  there  never  was  a  more  corrupted  city  r.  They 
made  a  particular  ttudy  of  all  that  could  delight  the  fenfe 
and  excite  the  mod  fhameful  pallions f.  After  this  portrait 
of  the  manners  of  Babylon,  let  us  not  wonder  that  we  fee 
that  city,  fo  often  dedgned,  in  the  allegorical  language  of 
the  facred  writers,  under  the  name  of  the  great  I'Sjore. 

Mod  of  the  writers  who  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
the  lewdnefs  and  licentioufnefs  which  reigned  at  Babylon,, 
have  not  failed  to  attribute  the  principal  caufe  of  them  to  a 
religious  ceremony  obferved  amongd  thefe  people  from 
time  immemorial  ;  a  cudom  which,  for  thatreafon,  it  is  ne- 
cedary  to  lay  open,  with  all  the  details  and  circumdances 
which  hidory  has  been  able  to  tranfmit  to  us  upon  this  fub* 

je<d. 

p  Berof.  apud  Athen.  1. 14.  cap.  10.  p.  639.  C. 

*  Î  would  not,  however,  affirm  that  the  cuftom  Î  have  here  fpoke  of, 
liad  plade  in  the  ages  now  in  queftion.  It  may  have  been  only  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  introduced  among  the  Babylonians  after  the  ccn- 
quefts  of  Alexander.  Vve  know  that  Berofus  is  polterior  to  that  event. 

q  ll’aiah,  c.  13.  v.  19.  ;  Apocalypfe,  c.  18.  v.  3. 

r  Q.  Curt.  1.  5.  c.  î,  p.  271.  *  Id.  ibid. 
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-  Bya  law,  founded  upon  an  oracle,  it  was  ordained  for  all 
women  to  repair  once  in  their  lives  to  the  temple  of  venus, 
and  there  proflitute  themlelves  to  llrangers Here  is  the 
ceremonial  which  was  oblerved  upon  ihefe  occalions.  E- 
very  woman,  on  arriving  at  the  temple  of  the  goddeis,  lax 
down,  having  her  head  crowned  with  flowers.  In  that  e- 
didce,  there  were  many  galleries  and  windings  where  the 
Grangers  remained,  whom  the  love  of  debauchery  never 
failed  to  draw  thither  in  great  numbers.  They  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  chufe  her  they  liked  heft  amongft  all  the  women 
who  came  to  fatisfy  die  law.  The  {franger  was  obliged, 
when  lie  accoited  the  object  of  his  choice,  to  give  her  iomc 
pieces  of  money,  and  to  fay  when  he  presented  it,  “  1 
u  implore  for  thee  the  goddefs  Mylitta  He  then  led  her 
to  a  retired  place  out  of  the  temple,  and  fat i shed  his  paf- 
fioiii  The  woman  could  not  rejefft  the  fuih  which  was 
offered  lier,  however  fmall  it  might  be,  becaufe  it  was  a 
point  of  religion.  Neither  was  ike  permitted  to  refufe  the 
ürft  flranger  that  offered  himfelf.  She  was  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  of  whatever  condition  he  might  beu. 

As  foon  as  the  women  had  fa ti shed  the  law,  they  offered, 
according  to  the  cuftom  prescribed,  a  lacrilice  to  the  goddeis, 
and  then  they  were  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  houles  ; 
for  when  a  woman  had  once  lex  foot  in  the  temple,  ihe 
was  not  permitted  to  leave  it  without  having  fulfilled  the 
obligation  impoled  upon  her  by  the  law  x. 

!  This  obligation,  moreover,  was  not  exactly  in  force,  ex¬ 
cept  amongft  the  common  people,  and  thole  of  low  con¬ 
dition.  Women  d iff ingui (lied  by  their  rank,  their  birth, 
or  their  riches,  had  found  means  to  elude  the  law.  they 
caufed  thcmfelves  to  be  carried  in  their  litter  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  temple;  there,  after  having  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  fend  back  all  their  attendants,  they  prefented 
thcmfelves  for  a  moment,  and  for  form  only  y ,  before  the 

*  Herod  î.  I.  n.  109.;  Strabo,  1.  16.  p..  ic8i. 

*  This  is  the  name  the  Babylonians  gave  to  Venus.  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  1 99- 

u  Herod.  I.  i .  n.  Strabo,  I.  16.  p.  rrS:. 

*  Herod- ibid.  y  Herod,  ibid. 
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ftatue  of  thegoddels;  they  then  immediately  left  the  temple, 

and  returned  home.. 

This  religious  cuftom,  this  obligation  impofed  upon  all 
women,  of  proftituting  themlelves  publicly  once  in  their  lives, 
has  been  regarded,  as  I  have  already  faid,  by  all  the  writers 
who  have  had  occafton  to  treat  of  the  manners  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  as  the  perpetually  fubftfting  cauie  and  principle 
of  the  depravation  and  extreme  licentioufnefs  to  which 
thelè  people  were  abandoned.  I  dare  affirm,  however, 
that  this  cuftom,  which  at  firft  fight  appears  fo  ffiocking, 
owed  perhaps  its  origin  lefs  to  corruption  and  diforder, 
than  to  the  ideas  with  which  the  ancients  were  prepoffelTed 
on  the  fubjed  of  the  Divinity.  Let  us  try  to  maintain  this 
propolition. 

The  ancients,  whofephilofophical  ideas  w^ere  neither  very 
juft  nor  very  iublime,  regarded  the  gods  as  beings  in  fome 
fort  jealous  of  the  happinefs  of  men2.  They  were  parti¬ 
cularly  perfuaded  in  regard  to  Venus,  that  this  goddefs  in- 
iligated  the  lex  to  impurity  and  diforder*.  It  is  for  that 
reafon,  that  they  ordinarily  placed  her  temples  without 
the  cities  We  fee  alio,  that  maids,  and  even  widows  in¬ 
tending  lecond  marriages,  did  not  fail,  before  their  nuptials, 
to  offer  facrifices  to  Venus  in  order  to  render  her  propi¬ 
tious  c.  For  I  repeat  it,  the  ancients  were  intimately  per- 
fuaded,  that  this  goddefs  delighted  in  throwing  the  fex  into 
diforders  and  debauchery. 

From  thefe  fatfts,  which  are  very  certain  and  undoubted, 
I  think,  that  the  law  which,  amongft  the  Babylonians  and 
other  people  d,  ordained  women  once  in  their  lives  to  pro- 
ft'unte  themfeives  to  a  iiranger  in  the  temple  of  Venus  ;  I 
ihink,  I  lay,  that  this  law,  far  from  having  been  eftablifhed 


55  Herod.  1.  ï.  n.  33.  1.  3.  n.  40, 

*  See  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  34.  v.  30.;  OdylT.  1.  4.  v.  a6i.  262.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  146. 
.T),p.  310.  F.;  Ovid,  metam.  I  2.  v.  238.  &c.  Faftor.  1.  4.  v.157.;  Appollodor. 
b  P-  7-;  Hygin.  fab.  58.;  Martial.  1.  a.  epigram.  84.;  Paufan.  1.  9,  c.  16.  p. 
*742-‘,  Parthen.  Erot.  c.  54  Schoh  Horn,  ad  Iliad.  I.5.  v.413.:  Valer.  Maxim, 
i  8.  c.  15.  §  is. 

b  Vitruv  1.  1.  c.  7.  c  Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  34.  v 

d  See  Herod.  1. 1.  n.  I99d  Ælian.  varfhifft  1.  4.  c.  I.;  Strabo,  1. 11.  p.  8054 
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to  favour  debauchery,  was  on  the  contrary  contrived  to  pre- 
vent  it.  Here  are  the  reaions  on  which  I  think  this  opinion 
may  be  eftabliffied. 

The  authors  of  the  law  I  fpeak  of*  convinced,  that  Venus 
Xvas  an  envious  and  malevolent  divinity,  fought  fuch  means 
as  they  thought  the  mod  proper  tofecure  the  honour  of  the 
jfex  from  the  caprices  and  from  the  malignity  of  that  god- 
riefs.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  the  view  of  appeafing  and  fatif- 
fying  her,  that  they  contrived  the  kind  of  facritice  I  have 
fpoke  of.  They  wanted  fo  to  ranfom  the  virtue  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  and  infure  their  chaftity  for  ever,  by  tauling  them  to 
make  one  deviation,  with  which  they  flattered  thcmielves, 
that  Venus  would  content  herfelf,  and,  of  confequence> 
leave  thefe  vidtims  in  tranquillity  the  reft  of  their  life. 

I  lhall  again  attribute  to  the  fame  principle,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  the  defire  of  averting  the  influences  of  a  malignant 
divinity,  what  we  read  of  the  cuftom  they  had  in  many 
countries,  of  confecrating  to  proftitution  a  certain  number 
of  women  and  maids c.  They  wanted,  in  all  appearance,  to 
obtain  by  this  kind  of  offering)  that  all  the  reft  of  their  wo¬ 
men  and  maids  (hould  lead  a  chafte  and  regular  life. 

I  think  moreover,  that  we  find  a  ftrong  proof  of  what  t 
advance  upon  the  end  and  motives  of  this  inftitution,  in 
juftitfts  manner  of  fpeaking  of  it.  This  author  fays,  that, 
from  time  immemorial,  it  was  a  cuftom  in  Cyprus  to  fend 
maids  to  the  fea-lhoreon  certain  days,  there,  by  proftitution, 
to  offer  their  virginity  to  Venus  as  a  tribute  they  paid  her 
for  the  reft  of  their  life  We  may  affirm,  that  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  had  the  fame  intention,  when  they  contrived  the 
religious  cuftom  which  my  readers  have  juft  feen.  I  draw 
a  proof  of  it  from  the  words  which  the  ftrangçr  accofting  a 
woman  was  obliged  to  pronounce  :  “  I  implore  for  thee  the 
«  goddefs  Venus.”  Does  not  this  form  of  prayer  clearly  indB 
cate  the  end  and  motives  of  thefe  fmgular  fervices?  Whac 
H-iodotus  adds  immediately  after,  completes  what  is  necei- 

*  Strabo,  1.  6.  p  418.  1.  11.  p.  8:5  I.  ii.  p  837. 

{  Pi  0  reloua  fvdicitra  lil'ni'/cnla  Veneii  J  clôturas,  J.8.  C>  $. 
jyftio,  de  chit  Dei,  l.  4-  O  1  ">. 
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fary  to  confirm  the  idea  I  have  given  of  them.  ThisgreaÆ 
hiftorian  has  taken  care  to  remark,*  that  the  women  of  Ba- 
hylon  having  once  fulfilled  the  obligation  impofed  by  the 
law,  were  not  after  that  to  be  (educed  by  any  offer  that 
could  be  made  them  *.  Ælian  fays  as  much  of  the  women 
of  Lydia,  a  country  where  the  fame  law  was  eflablilhed fa- 
In  fine,  let  us  add,  that,  amongft  the  nations  where  it  was 
cuflomary  to  confecrate,  to  proflitution  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  a  certain  number  of  maids,  there  was  no  body  who 
did  not  think  himfelf  honoured  by  efpoufing  them  *. 

Do  not  the  fe  fa£hs  fuffice  to  deftroy  all  the  inferences 
which  they  would  draw  from  the  religious  cuftom  I  have  re-* 
lated,  againft  the  manners  of  the  Babylonians?  If  corrupt 
lion  did  prevail  amongft  thefe  people,  we  ought  to  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  quite  another  canfe.  I  even  doubt  whether  depra¬ 
vation  of  manners  was  carried  to  the  utmoft  excefs  in  the 
ages  which  employ  us  at  prefent*  In  my  opinion,  it  was 
not  till  afterwards.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that,  after  the  taking 
of  Babylon  by  CyrOs,  the  inhabitants  failing  into  indigence 
and  mifery,  made  no  fcruple  of  proftituting  their  daughters 
for  profit k.  Quintus  Cnrti'us  fays  as  much.  He  even  adds, 
that  hufbands'  were  not  afhamed  of  abandoning  their  wives 
to  (Hanger's  for  money  l.  But  what  Quintus  Curtins  fays  of 
the  manners  of  the  Babylonians,  regards  only  the  age  of 
Alexander*  an  age  diftant  enough  from  thofe  which  are  the 
objedl  of  this  third  part  of  our  work.  Then,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  Babylonians  having  been  already  a  long  time 
fallen  from  their  ancient  fplendor,  were  become  a  people  as 
vitious  as  contemptible.- 

I  have  remarked  in  the  preceding  article,  fpeaking  of  the 
Aflyrians,  that  thefe  people  had  known  how  to- unite  bra¬ 
very,  and  a  tafte  for  the  fciences,  to  the  moft  determined 
propenfity  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs.  We  may  fay  as 
much  of  the  Babylonians,  and  with  frill  more  reafon.  AU 

g  u.  T.n.  199.  h  Var.  hi  ft.  Î.  4.  c.  1. 

1  Strabo,  1.  11.  p.  805.;  VaL  Maxim.  1.  2.  c.  6.  §15.;  Auguft.  decivit.  Dei,- 
f.  4.  c  to. 

JL.  î.-  n.  >-9;a.  1  L.5.  c.  I.  p.  2"Tv 
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antiquity  has  given  teftimony  to  their  valour  and  military 
talents.  Xenophon,  a  very  competent  judge  in  loch  a 
matter,  faysexprefsly,  that  the  eaft  had  no  better  foldiers  thon 
thole  of  Chaldea  ».  As  to  their  exploits,  the  holy  fcripture 
•n  one  hand,  and  profane  hiftory  on  the  other,  fpeak  too 
often  of  them  to  leave  any  neceffity  of  inlifting  upon  them. 
In  the  laft  place,  it  was  the  Babylonians  who  conjundly 
with  the  Medes  took  Nineveh,  and  deftroyed  the  empire  of 
Aflyria  *  ;  a  conqueft  which  I  prefume  to  have  been  fatal  ta 
ihefe  two  nations;  lince,  according  to  all  appearance,  it  is 
from  this  epocha,  that  luxury  and  corruption  of  manners 
began  to  be  introduced  amongft  them.  I  lhall  examine  this 
queftion  more  particularly  in  the  article  of  the  Medes  °. 

As  to  the  tafte  of  the  Babylonians  for  the  fciences,  wer 
know,  that,  by  the  agreement  of  a  great  number  of  ancient 
writers,  the  honour  of  having  found  their  firft  principles, 
and  given  the  firft  precepts  in  them,  was  due  to  the  ChaB 
deans  p.  I  do  not  think  it  ncceffary  to  infill:  further  upon 
this  fubjed  at  prefent,  having  enlarged  upon  it  elfewherc, 
giving  an  account  of  the  difeoveries  and  of  the  prog  refs 
which  the  moft  ancient  nations  had  made  in  the  fciences 

Neither  is  it  necefïary  to  fay  much  upon  the  genius  of 
the  Babylonians  for  the  arts.  What  has  been  Ihown  before 
of  the  works,  and  of  the  embelliihments  of  Babylon,  and  of 
the  lkill  of  the  inhabitants  in  calling  metals r,  joined  to 
what  has  been  juft  faid  of  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of 
rheir  drefs,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  nuift  have 
been  excellent  artifts  in  all  kinds  at  Babylon.  I  think 
may  affirm,  that,  for  all  that  depends  upon  induftry  and 
workmanlhip,  the  Babylonians  yielded  to  no  people  that 
were  then  known. 

I  finilh  the  draught  of  the  charader  of  the  Baby. 
Ionian»  by  the  beft  grounded  reproach  which  can  be  mad* 
that  nation.  They  were  lingularly  beloited  with  judicial 

*  Cyrop.  1.  3.  p.  15a. 

"  See  fnpr  book  1.  c.  *.  p.  (f.  &  f.  0  See  infra,  art.  3. 

9  Cicero  de  ilrvin.-t.  !.  1.  n.  41.;  J)iod.  1.  2.  p.  r.12.;  Srrabo,  1.  t.  p.  45. 

1  Supra,  bcok  3.  p.  ç5.  <?;  izd.  f  Supra,  book  z.  c.  1.  p.  Cl.  6 2. 
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âftrology,  and,  in  general,  much  addidted  to  occult  fcience?. 
The  Chaldeans,  whom  we  ought  to  regard  as  the  learned 
of  Babylon,  employed  themfelves  in  aftronomy  only  with 
a  view  of  reading  in  the  Bars  the  deflihies  of  men  and  of 
empires.  They  pretended  to  have  attained  it  ;  and  it  is 
impoffible  to  carry  credulity  higher  in  that  refpedi,  than  it 
was  carried  by  the  Babylonians  C  It  appears  further,  that, 
not  content  with  feeking  to  penetrate  the  dark  clouds  of 
futurity,  by  ftudying  the  different  afpe&s  of  the  ftars  and 
planets,  the  Chaldeans  were  greatly  addicted  to  (orceries  and 
inchantments.  The  fludy  of  magic,  after  that  of  judicial 
aftrology,  ivas  their  principal  occupation1.  They  boaftcd 
themfelves  able  to  avert  misfortunes  which  threatened,  and 
procure  all  good  fortune,  by  their  expiations,  their  facrifices, 
and  their  magical  ceremonies u.  The  Eternal,  by  the  voice 
of  his  prophets,  often  derides  that  blind  confidence  which 
the  Babylonians  placed  in  their  magi  and  in  their  aftrolo* 
gers  x,  a  confidence  which  all  profane  authors  equally  at- 
teft.  Thefe  reproaches  fo  often  and  to  generally  repeated, 
make  it  certain,  that  the  Babylonians  were  an  exceffively 
credulous  and  fuperftitious  nation.  This  is  moreover  a 
weaknefs  to  which  the  Aliatics  appear  in  all  ages  to  have 
been  particularly  fubjedt.  There  is  no  country,  which  even 
in  our  days  prefents  fucli  a  jumble  of  fuperflitions  and 
religious  pradtices,  each  more  extravagant  and  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  the  other. 

From  all  the  different  traits  that  I  have  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  under  this  article,  it  refults,  that  the  Babylonians,  in 
the  brilliant  ages  of  their  monarchy,  were  a  very  poliihed, 
brave,  and  ingenious  people,  with  great  tafte  and  talents  for 
the  arts  and  fciences;  but  withal  very  vain-glorious,  greatly 
addidted  to  luxury  and  pleafure  ;  in  fine,  very  lu  perditions  and 
Very  credulous  $  vices  which,  I  have  already  laid,  did  not  form 

f  See  Ifaiah,  c.  47.  v.  13.;  Cicero  de  divinat.  paffim.;  Diod.  i.  2.p.  142.  8zcr 

*  Ifaiah,  c.  47.  v.  9.  12.;  Ezek.  c.  si;  v.  21.;  Dan.  C;  1.  v.  20.  c.  a,  v.  2;  c. 
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the  particular  charader  and  genius  of  the  Babylonians, 
but  in  general  that  of  all  the  eaflern  nations.  What  in 
that  refped  they  were  in  all  times,  they  Hill  continue  to  be 
at  this  day. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  Me  des. 

*  •  * 

WE  have  handed  down  to  us  a  good  many  particular 
and  direct  informations  relating  to  the  manners  of 
the  Medes,  and  we  are  hill  more  enabled  to  judge  of 
them  by  confidering  thole  of  the  Perlians,  of  which  very 
minute  details  are  to  be  lound  in  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
In  effed,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Perlians  had  borrowed  from 
the  Medes  that  luxury  and  effeminacy,  which  difgraced 
them  lo  much  in  the  latter  times  of  their  empire  y .  Thus 
the  fads  which  antiquity  has  tranfmitted  concerning  the 
manner  that  the  Periians  lived  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  their 
monarchy,  may  equally  ferve  to  give  us  a  very  juft  idea 
of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Medes. 

ihe  Medes  were  originally  a  very  fimple  and  unpolifhed 
people.  I  lie  frft  notice  that  hiftory  takes  of  them,  is  to 
tell  us  that  they  were  fubjeded  by  the  AiPyrians  tinder  the 
reign  of  Ninus  z.  We  lee  them  fupport  that  fubjedion 
patiently  for  many  ages,  and  afterwards  throw  off  the 
yoke,  without  knowing  very  well  how  or  at  what  time  thefe 
people  obtained  their  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Allyrians a. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  epocha  and  circumftances 
of  this  famous  revolution,  the  Medes,  after  fome  years 
of  confufion  and  anarchy,  eleded  a  king  This  prince, 
named  D  joces,  applied  himfelf  to  civilife  his  new  fubjeds. 
He  built  Ecbatana,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  king~ 
dom,  and  even  embellilhed  it  with  a  good  deal  of  magni- 

>  Herod.  1.  l.n.  1 35-  ;  Xenophon.  Cyrop.  paflim  ;  Strabo,  1.  n.  p.  797. 
«  795.  # 

2  D10U.  1.  z.  p.  r  14.  »  Scefufra,  book  1 .  c,  1 .  p.  5,  *  Ibid.  c.  3.  p.  9. 
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£  ce  nee  c.  We  may  judge,  that  in  general  Dejoces  had 
a  great  tafte  for  pomp  and  fhew.  It  is  evident  from 
all  his  conduct  d  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  infpired  his 
fubjeih  with  the  fame  fentiments.  This  however  is  ail 
we  can  fay  of  the  manners  of  the  Medes  during  the  reign 
of  Dejoces.  Hiftory  has  tranfmitted  nothing  particular 
•concerning  them. 

From  that  epocha,  that  is,  from  the  year  ÿi©  before; 
Jefus  Chrift,  the  hiftory  of  the  Medes  begins  to  clear  up, 
and  be  better  known  to  us.  W e  fee  a  train  of  kings  fuc- 
ceed  each  other  for  two  hundred  years,  till  the  moment 
that  Cyrus  united  in  his  own  perfon  the  crowns  of  Media 
and  Perfia.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Aftyages,  grandfather  of 
this  prince,  and  of  Cyaxares  the  laft  king  of  the  Medes,  that 
we  are  about  to  confider  the  manners  of  that  nation. 

Of  all  the  nations  fpoke  of  by  the  writers  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  Medes  are  thole  who  appear  to  have  been 
the  moft  exclaimed  againft  for  their  luxury,  their  pa¬ 
geantry,  and  their  effeminacy  *.  The  luxury  of  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  (hone  principally  in  the  fumptuoufnefs  and  magnificence 
of  their  drels.  They  wore  long  flowing  robes  with  large 
hanging  fleeves.  This  fort  of  drefs  was  very  graceful  ;  and  as 
it  was  in  general  very  full  and  flowing,  it  was  very  proper 
to  conceal  the  defeds  of  the  fliape  Thefe  robes  were 
moreover  woven  with  different  colours,  each  more  fhining 
than  the  other,  and  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  hi¬ 
ver  i.  As  to  the  head-drefs,  the  Medes  let  their  hair 
grow,  and  covered  their  heads  with  a  tiara,  or  kind  of  point¬ 
ed  cap,  very  magnificent  h.  They  were,  befides,  loaded 
with  bracelets,  gold  chains,  and  necklaces  adorned  with 
precious  Hones  h  The  Medes,  in  fine,  carried  their  nice- 
nefs  in  drefs  fo  far  as  to  tinge  their  eyes  and  eyebiows, 

c  Herod,  h  1.  n.  93.  d  See  id.  ibid. 

*  See  Athen.  1.  12.  p.  512.;  Tertullian.  de  cul  tu  femin.  1.  1.  p.  15*. 

4  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  8.  p.  122.;  Diod.  1.  2. p.  1 19.  ;  Juftiu.  1.  i.c.  2. 1.4h 
e.  2.  Strabo,  1.  11.  p.  797* 

*  Herod.  1.  t.  n.  11 1.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  8.  p.  iz5. 

*  Xenoph.  1.  8.  p.  i27.';  Plut,  de  Fort.  Alex.  p.  329. 3 3°- 

*  Id..  i bld, 
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paint  their  faces,  and  mingle  artificial  with  their  natural 
hair  k.  Such  was  the  attire  of  the  men.  As  to  that  of  the 
women,  we  can  fay  nothing  certain  about  it.  Ancient 
writers  give  us  no  lights  into  this  article.  They  only  tell 
us  that  in  Media  the  lex  was  remarkably  beautiful  l. 

The  luxury  of  the  table  amongft  the  Medes  was  equal 
to  that  of  drefs.  In  a  feaft  which  Aftyages  gave  to  Cyrus, 
there  was  the  utmoft  profufion,  as  well  in  the  quality  as 
the  variety  of  cookery  and  diverfity  of  meats  m.  We  fee 
alio  that  thefe- people  employed  the  precaution  of  eftaying 
the  drink  that  was  prefented  to  the  king.  The  cupbearer, 
before  he  prefented  the  cup,  poured  lome  drops  into  the 
hollow  of  his  left  hand,  and  tailed  it n. 

It  would  be  curious  enough  to  know,  in  what  precifely 
confifted  the  delicacy  and  magnificence  of  the  Medes  in 
refpetft  to  the  luxury  of  the  table.  But  I  already  laid  that 
ancient  writers  have  entered  into  no  detail  upon  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  very  high  idea  Ihould  he 
formed  of  the  talent  of  thefe  people  for  the  elegance  and 
delicacy  of  good  cheer.  I  judge  fo  from  the  manner  of 
eating  in  ufe  at  this  day  throughout  all  the  eaft.  We  know 
that  the  art  of  cookery  is  there  in  very  narrow  bounds  ;  and 
I  think,  that  in  this  refpe&  it  has  been  the  fame  in  all 
times.  For,  as  I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to 
obferve,  cuftoms  have  varied  very  little  amongft  the  o- 
rientals. 

However  that  may  be,  debauches  at  table  were  ex- 
ceffive  amongft  the  Medes.  They  got  drunk  at  it  very 
frequently.  The  monarchs  were  no  more  referved  upon 
this  article  than  the  loweft  of  their  fubjeets  Hiftory 
has  preferved  one  inftance  of  their  intemperance,  too 
ftriking  to  be  palled  over  in  filence.  In  the  war  which 

k  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1. 1.  p.  5.  This  fort  of  paint  confifted  in  a  dark  colour, 
with  which  the  ancients  tinned  their  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  to  make  their 
eyes  appear  larger  and  more  lively. 

1  Xenoph.  Cyrop.'  1.  5.  p.  50.']  Anabas,  1.  3.  p.  130. 

*’  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  1 .  p.  5.  n  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  r.  p.  6. 

e  Xenoph.  1.  1 .  p.  6. 
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Cyaxares,  the  lafl  of  the  Median  kings,  made  againft  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  Cyrus,  who  had  joined  his  arms  to  thofe  of 
that  prince,  finding  a  favourable  occafion  of  beating  the 
enemy,  fet  out  at  night,  at  the  head  of  all  the  cavalry. 
Cyaxares,  on  the  contrary,  pafied  that  fame  night  in  a  de¬ 
bauch,  and  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  get  drunk  with  all  his  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  p. 

Mufic,  amongft  the  Medes,  was  called  in  to  heighten 
the  pleafures  of  the  table.  They  fung  and  played  freely 
upon  inftruments.  The  monarchs  themfelves  took  part 
in  this  diverfion,  and  generally  in  all  that  could  animate 
feftal  jollitry  w  Dancing  alfo  may  be  reckoned  amongft 
the  pleafures  of  the  Medes;  they  gave  into  it  with  great  ^ 
ardor  and  tranfport  r. 

Hunting  was  alfo  one  of  the  exercifes  which  employed 
the  fovereigns  of  Media  the  moft  agreeably.  In  order  to 
take  this  pleafiire  with  the  more  facility,  they  had  even 
taken  care  to  inclofe  large  parks,  in  which  were  kept  li¬ 
ons,  boars,  leopards,  and  ftags  f. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fay  any  thing  certain  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  houfes  of  the  Medes  may  have  been  built.  We 
can  only  conje&ure,  that  thefe  people  made  a  great  part  of 
the  decorations  of  their  edifices  confift  in  the  diverfity  of 
colours  with  which  they  painted  them  on  the  outfide.  I 
think  I  may  propofe  this  conje&ure  from  what  Herodotus 
relates  of  the  walls  of  Ecbatana.  That  city  was  inclofed 
with  feven  circuits  of  walls,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  that  from  without,  the  firft  did  not  intercept  the  view  of 
the  entablature  of  the  fécond,  the  fécond  of  the  third, 
and  fo  on  of  the  reft.  The  battlements  of  the  firft  wall 
were  painted  white,  thofe  of  the  fécond  black,  of  the  third 
purple,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange;  and  of 
the  two  laft  circuits,  the  battlements  of  one  was  gilded 
with  filver,  the  other  with  gold  n  From  thefe  faéts  I 

p  Xenopb.  Cyrop.  1.4.  p.  62. 

^  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1. 1.  p.  6. 1.  4-  P-  62.  r  Ibid.  1. 1.  p.  6. 

f  ttjid,  1T  i,p.  7,  8.  &  9  ,  1  L.  i.n.oB. 
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imagine  that  the  Medes  were  probably  in  life  to  paint  the 
ou tlide  of  their  houles  with  different  colours  ;  a  cuflom 
which  we  know  to  be  pradifed  at  this  day  in  lèverai  coun¬ 
tries. 

As  to  the  interior  decoration  of  apartments  amongfl  thefe 
people,  we  can  fpeak  of  it  but  imperfectly.  Only  I  think 
we  may  affirm  that  tapeflry  was  in  ufe  amongfl  the  Medes. 
This  fort  of  furniture  was  in  effed  known  to  the  Perfians  u; 
and  we  know  that  the  Perfians  had  borrowed  from  the 
Medes  all  that  could  contribute  to  luxury  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  x.  We  may  even  fay  that  tapeflry  could  not  be 
merely  a  matter  of  luxury  amongfl  the  Medes.  Media 
is  in  general  a  pretty  cold  country,  and  for  that  reafon 
the  cuflom  of  lining  apartments  with  tapeflry  muft  have 
been  both  very  ufeful  and  very  necelfary. 

At  the  court  of  Ecbatana  lhone  particularly  that  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  which  ancient  writers  give  us  fo  high 
an  idea.  If  their  teflimony  is  to  be  admitted,  it  was  even 
from  the  Medes  that  mofl  of  the  eaflern  nations  had  bor* 
rowed  the  ceremonial  which  was  obferved  at  the  courts  of 
the  fovereigns  of  that  part  of  the  world  We  may  judge 
of  the  exterior  pomp  that  furrounded  the  perfon  of  the 
kings  of  Media,  by  that  fuperb  cavalcade  of  which  Cyrus 
thought  lit  to  give  a  fpedacle  to  his  newly-conquered  fub- 
jeds.  The  preparations  of  that  feaft  were  entirely  ordered 
according  to  the  cufloms  of  the  Medes  *.  In  fine,  we  fhall 
form  a  flill  higher  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  fumptuoufnefs 
which  reigned  at  the  court  of  the  fovereigns  of  Media,  if 
we  recoiled  the  manner  that  the  writers  of  antiquity  fpeak 
of  the  magnificence  which  (hone  at  the  court  of  the  kings 
of  Perfia  ;  for,  as  I  have  already  laid,  the  ceremonial  ob¬ 
ferved  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  was  only  an  ex- 
ad  and  faithful  imitation  of  that  of  the  kings  of  Media. 

u  Plut,  in  Thcmift.  p.  126. 127.  ;  In  Artax.  pt  1C26.  ;  Teitullian.  de  cultu 
femin.  1.  1.  p.  152. 

*  Strabo,  1. 1».  p.  797-;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  8.  p.  142. 

y  Strabo,  1. 11.  p.797.  &  798.  2  Xcnoph.  Cyrop.  I.  S.  p.  136.  &c. 
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It  is  alfo  from  the  Medes  that  the  Perfians  had  received 
that  profound  veneration  which  they  felt  for  the  perlons 
of  their  kings a.  The  refpeCt  which  the  Medes  bore  their 
fovereign  was  fach,  that  they  durft  not  fpit,  nor  even  laugh 
in  his  prefence  b.  His  orders  were  always  fpeedily  and 
punctually  executed. 

The  hilboi'y  of  the  Medes  is  not  enough  known  for  us 
to  be  able  to  fpeak  with  any  exaCtnels  of  the  cuftoms  which 
they  obferved  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  civil  life.  I  lhall 
only  remark  in  the  manners  of  this  people,  one  Angu¬ 
larity,  well  worthy  of  notice.  In  certain  cantons  of  Me¬ 
dia,  polygamy  was  not  only  permitted  ;  it  was  even  au- 
thbriled  by  an  exprefs  law,  which  ordained  every  in¬ 
habitant  to  marry  and  maintain  at  lead:  feven  wives.  ■  In 
other  cantons  it  was  precifely  the  contrary.  A  woman 
was  allowed  to  have  many  hulbinds,  and  they  looked  with 
contempt  on  thofe  who  had  lefs  than  five  c. 

As  to  the  particular  chara&er  of  the  Medes,  we  may  af¬ 
firm  it  in  general  to  have  been  very  brave  and  very  warlike. 
I  have  already  laid,  that  they  palled  for  the  firft  people  of 
Alia  who  had  introduced  difcipline  into  armies d.  We  know 
alfo,  that  the  Medes  had  taught  the  Perfians  ihe  art  of  war, 
and  particularly,  to  handle  the  bow  and  the  javelin  with 
dexterity e. 

I  do  not  think,  that  the  Medes  ever'  made  themfelves 
very  remarkable  for  fkill  in  the  fciences.  My  authority  for 
thinking  fo,  is,  that  they  are  no  where  quoted  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nations  amongfl  whom  the  fciences  were  anciently 
ieen  to  flourilh. 

As  to  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that 
whatever  related  to  them  was  carefully  fought  out  by  the 
Medes.  It  cannot  even  be  doubted,  after  what  we  have  feen 

3  Strabo,  1.  if.  p.  797.  b  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  99. 

c  Strabo,  l.u.p.  798.  To  this  day  in  lèverai  cantons  of  India  women 
are  permitted  to  have  many  hufbands.  Voyage  de  Franc.  Pyrard,  p.  274.  j 
Lettr.  edif.  1. 10.  p.  22 < 

d  Supra,  book  5.  c.  t,  p.  164 *  e  Strabo,  1.  ii.  p.  797. 
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of  their  ruling  tafte  for  pomp  and  magnificence,  luxury  and 
effeminacy. 

I  ihould  think  as  to  the  red:,  that  vain-glory  and  effemi¬ 
nacy,  vices  which  the  Medes  are  fo  often  taxed  with  by  all 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  did  not  begin  to  be  introduced 
into  that  nation,  and  to  corrupt  its  manners,  till  after  thd 
deftruftion  of  the  empire  of  Affyria.  Till  that  time,  the 
Medes  did  not  form  a  monarchy  powerful  and  opulent 
enough  to  abandon  themfelves  to  luxury  and  pleafures.  Be- 
fides,  before  this  event  they  faw  themfelves  furrounded  on 
all  fuies  with  powerful  and  warlike  enemies,  (the  Affyrians 
and  Babylonians),  who  forced  them  to  be  vigilant  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  avoid  becoming  quickly  their  prey.  The  Medes  in 
this  pofition  had  too  many  meafures  to  guard,  and  too 
many  precautions  to  take,  to  allow  them  to  abandon  them¬ 
felves  with  excefs  to  luxury  and  fenfuality.  But  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Media,  by  overturning  the  throne  of  Nineveh, 
delivered  themfelves  from  a  dangerous  neighbourhood, 
which  however  was  neceffary  to  render  their  fubjects  aeftive 
and  vigilant.  In  fine,  the  riches  with  which  thefe  princes 
and  their  troops  glutted  themfelves  at  the  lack  of  Nineveh, 
and  above  all,  the  daily  and  habitual  communication  with  a 
foft  and  voluptuous  people,  luch  as  were  then  the  Affyrians, 
corrupted  their  manners,  and  made  them  foon  degenerate 
from  thole  of  their  anceflors.  What  gave  the  finiftiing 
ilroke  to  the  Medes,  was  their  union  and  incorporation  with 
the  Perfians  under  Cyrus.  From  that  epoch  a,  there  is  no 
more  mention  of  the  Medes  in  hiffory. 


C  H,  A  P.  II, 

Of  the  Egyptians, 

IN  the  preceding  volume,  and  even  in  tins  one,  I  have 
_  laid  before  my  readers,  under  different  articles,  all  that 
might  concern  the  laws,  arts,  fciences,  manners,  and  cuftoms 
of  the  Egyptians.  But  I  deferred  till  now  the  refuming  all 

thefe 
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thefe  different  objeCts,  and  the  bringing  them  under  one 
and  the  fame  point  of  view,  to  draw,  in  confequence,  one 
general  and  collective  picture  of  the  character  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  to  make  known  the  particular  genius  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  I  take  this  to  be  the  place  to  prefent  at  one  view, 
and  under  the  fame  afpeCt,  all  the  different  traits  that  anti¬ 
quity  may  have  furnillied  upon  this  objeCt.  I  fhall  explain 
then  in  few  words,  the  idea  I  have  been  able  to  form  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  fhall  trace  from  faCts  the  character  of  this 
people,  fo  boafted  of  in  all  ages. 

The  Egyptians  rendered  themfelves  famous  in  antiquity 
by  their  laws,  their  arts,  and  their  fciences.  In  effeCt,  that 
nation  becoming  quickly  civilized,  made,  in  confequence, 
fome  early  difcoveries,  and  even  a  pretty  rapid  progrefs  in 
lèverai  branches  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  This  merit  fhould 
not  be  denied  the  Egyptians  :  but  otherwife,  I  fee  nothing 
that  can  ferve  to  diflinguilh  them  in  a  manner  very  advan¬ 
tageous  ;  I  even  think  myfelf  authorifed  to  refufe  them  the 
greateft  part  of  the  elogies  that  have  been  always  fo  liberal¬ 
ly  be  ft  owed  upon  them. 

The  Egyptians  did  invent  fome  arts  and  fome  fciences, 
but  they  never  had  the  ingenuity  to  bring  any  of  their  dif¬ 
coveries  to  perfection.  I  have  expofed  their  want  of  tafte, 
and  I  venture  to  fay  of  talent,  in  architecture,  in  fculpture, 
and  in  painting  f.  Their  manner  of  praCtiftng  phyfic  was 
abfurd  and  ridiculous*.  The  knowledge  they  had  of  aftro- 
jjomy  and  geometry,  was  but  very  imperfeCt.  Their  dif¬ 
coveries  are  far  enough  from  entering  into  any  companion 
with  thofe  which  the  Greeks  made  afterwards  in  thefe  two 
fciences.  In  fine,  the  Egyptians  have  had  neither  genius, 
ardor,  nor  talent  for  commerce,  or  for  the  marine  and  art- 
military. 

As  to  civil  laws  and  political  conftitutions,  the  Egyptians 
had  indeed  fome  very  good  ones  ;  but  otherwife  there  reign¬ 
ed  in  their  government,  a  multitude  of  abufes  and  eflential 

f  Supra,  book  2.  <v  2*  *  See  part  2.  book  3.  c.  2.  art.  1. 
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defers,  autliorifed  by  the  laws  and  by  their  fundamental 
principles  of  government h. 

As  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  this  people,  we  have 
feen  to  what  a  height  indecency  and  debauchery  were  car¬ 
ried  in  their  public  feafts  and  religious  ceremonies  *.  The 
public  cult  which  a  nation  fixes  to  honour  the  Deity,  bears 
the  ftampof  that  nation’s  character;  neither  was, the  morality 
of  the  Egyptians  extremely  pure  ;  we  may  even  affirm,  that 
it  offended  againft  the  firft  rules  of  rectitude  and  probity.  We 
fee,  that  the  Egyptians  bore  the  higheft  blame  of  covetouf- 
nefs,  of  ill  faith,  of  cunning,  and  of  roguery  k. 

It  appears  to  me  to  reluit  from  all  thefe  fa&s,  that  the  E- 
gyptians  were  a  people  induftrious  enough,  but  as  to  the  reft, 
without  taife,  without  genius,  without  difcernment.  A 
people  who  had  only  ideas  of  grandeur  ill  underflood,  and 
whofe  progrefs  in  all  the  different  parts  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  never  rofe  beyond  a  flat  mediocrity.  Knavifhinto  the 
bargain,  and  crafty,  loft,  lazy,  cowardly,  and  fubmiffive  ;  and 
who  having  performed  fome  exploits  to  boalf  of  in  diffant 
times,  were  ever  after  fubje&ed  by  whoever  would  under¬ 
take  to  fubdue  them.  A  people,  again,  vain  and  foolifh  e- 
nough  to  defpife  other  nations  without  knowing  them1. 
Superftitious  to  excels m,  fingularly  addicted  to  judicial  aftro- 
logy*1,  extravagantly  befotted  with  an  abfurd  and  monftrous 
theology0.  Does  not  this  reprefentation  fufficiently  autho- 
rile  us  to  fay,  that  all  that  fcience,  that  wifdom,  and  that 
philofophy  fo  boafled  of  in  the  Egyptian  prieffs,  was  but  im- 
polfure  and  juggling,  capable  of  impoling  only  on  people  fo 
little  enlightened,  or  fo  ftrongly  prejudiced,  as  were  an¬ 
ciently  the  Greeks  in  favour  of  the  Egyptians  *  ? 

Let  us  remark  neverthelefs,  that  even  admitting  the 

h  Supra,  book  i.  c.  4.  p.  17.  Sec.  *  Sec  part  1.  book  6.  c.  2. 

k  See  Plato  de  rep.  1.  4.  p.  642.  de  leg.  1.  5.  p.  852.;  Stephan.  Byfant.  vocc 
fi'iyv'T1,®-’,  p.  38.;  Suidas,  voce  Aiyvîri/sî^îO',  t.  1.  p  643. 

1  See  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  41.  “  See  part  1 .  book  6.  c.  a. 

n  See  Herod.  1.2.  n.  82.;  Diod.l.  1.  p.  91.&92.;  Cicero  de  divinat.  1. 1. 
n.  1.;  Plut,  conviv.  fap.  p.  149.  A.  0  See  part  1.  book  6.  c.  2. 

*  See  afta  philofoph.  t.  1.  p.  229.  &c.  634.  &c.;  Conringius  de  hermet. 
n)ed,  1,  i,  c.  Hr,  Schcrlone  amçenitat.  litter,  c.  7.  p.  19c. 
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teftimony  of  the  ancients,  the  elogies  they  have  been 
pleafed  to  pour  upon  Egypt,  refpeCt  only  her  laws,  her  police, 
her  arts,  and  her  mathematical  knowledge  ;  but  fall  not  at 
all  upon  thofe  produ&ions  which  belong  properly  to  genius 
and  tafte.  Neither  Greece  nor  Rome  have  ever  praifed 
the  eloquence,  the  poetry,  the  mufic,  the  architecture,  the 
fculpture,  the  painting  of  the  Egyptians.  1  fhall  fay  as  much 
of  what  concerns  an  objeCt  much  more  effehtial,  medicine. 
We  fee,  that  neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Greeks  ever 
vaunted  of  the  knowledge  of  thefe  people  in  navigation,  com¬ 
merce,  or  the  art-military.  I  fee  nothing  then  but  the  phi- 
lofophical  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Egyptians,  which  antiqui¬ 
ty  feems  to  have  held  in  fome  efteem  ;  but  beyond  that,  I 
think  I  have  good  grounds  for  maintaining,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  but  very  confufed  notions,  and  very  imperfeCt  ideas 
of  all  the  other  objeCts  of  human  knowledge.  I  ihould  be 
greatly  tempted  to  compare  this  nation  with  the  Chinefe. 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  refemblance  and  conformity  is  to  be 
perceived  between  one  people  and  the  other 


CHAP  III., 

Of  the  Grecians. 

IN  that  infinite  number  of  different  people  which  ancient¬ 
ly  inhabited  Greece,  I  fee  only  two,  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Athenians,  whofe  manners  and  cuffoms  deferve  a 
particular  attention.  The  others  offer  no  fads  fufficientlv 
ilriking,  nor  any  varieties  important  enough,  to  engage  us 
to  dwell  upon  them.  With  very  little  difference,  we  may 
judge  of  the  inclinations  and  cufloms  of  all  the  Greeks  by 
the  manners,  and  by  the  way  of  living  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians.  In  the  piClure  which  I  am  about  to  preferg, 
1  fhall  ufe  the  fame  method  as  I  have  already  done  in  other 

*  To  make  an  eftimate  of  the  arts,  fcienCes,  laws,  police,  and  morals  of  the' 
Chinefe,  fee  Anfon’s  voyage,  book  3.  c.  10. 
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articles  ;  that  is,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  them  very  fummarily. 
Longer  details  would  be  ufelefs,  and  would  only  multiply 
repetitions.  That  matter  has  been  diffidently  treated  of  in 
many  works,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the  world. 


ARTICLE  I. 

J  L  .tiJinA.  wa,(T  i 

j  >  ;  />  .  a.  . 

0/  the  Lace  dee  momans . 

k  j  j  '  •  .  *  , 

»  *  i 

#T'Here  are  very  few  nations  amongft  whom  the  legifla- 
A  ture  has  attended  to  the  regulation  of  manners  and  of 
the  ordinary  cuftoms  of  civil  life,  by  pofitive  laws.  The 
Lacedæmonians  are  to  be  placed  in  the  fmall  number  of 
people,  who  have  had  a  code  for  their  manners  and  their 
cuftoms.  The  ordinances  of  Lycurgus  take  in  equally  the 
general  police  of  Sparta,  and  the  actions  of  its  inhabitants  in 
private  life.  We  are  fo  well  inftru&ed  in  the  aufterity  and 
rigidity  of  the  difeipline  to  which  the  Spartans  were  behind 
lip,  that  I  do  not  think  it  neceftary  to  infift  upon  it.  It  is 
lufficient  to  fay,  that  the  moft  indifferent  actions  were  not 
free  at  Sparta,  no  body  had  power  to  regulate  his  life  by 
his  own  will,  every  thing  to  the  flighted  fteps  wras  fubjeeb 
ed  to  one  common  and  uniform  rule  i\ 

A  Spartan  was  not  permitted,  for  example,  to  marry  when 
he  thought  proper,  to  fee  his  wife  when  he  chofe,  nor  to 
abide  with  her  as  long  as  he  would  with  Neither  was  he 
at  liberty  to  drefs  for  himfelf  the  kind  of  food  he  liked, 
nor  to  eat  in  private.  Every  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  take 
his  re  pad:  in  the  public  halls,  and  to  content  himfelf  with 
what  was  there  ferved  up.  The  tables  were  each  of  about 
fifteen  covers.  They  eat  their  feparate  me  lies*  feated  with¬ 
out  regard  to  eafe  r. 

The  kings  of  Sparta  themfelves  were  obliged  to  this  kind 

p  Sec  Xenoph.  de  republ.  Laced,  p.  395-  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  54. 
t  Xenopli.  p.  393.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  4%. 
r  A  then.  1.  4-  p.  141  •  ;  Strv.  ad  Æneid.  1.  7.  v.  176. 
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of  life.  Agis  having  returned  from  gaining  a  great  vi&ory 
over  the  Athenians,  thought  he  might  fup  at  home  with 
his  wife.  He  fent  in  confequence  for  his  commons.  The 
Polemarchs  refufed  it  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  eat  at 
the  public  table  f. 

Neither  fenfuality  nor  gluttony  found  there  their  gra¬ 
tifications.  The  meats  they  ferved  were  neither  choice 
nor  nicely  cooked.  They  confided  of  bread  and  wine, 
cheefe,  dried  figs,  and  fome  morfels  of  flelh  meat  coarfely 
dred’ed  1  ;  and  even  of  them  they  prefented  to  the  guefts 
only  the  quantity  abfolutely  necefTary  for  the  necefiities 
and  for  the  fuppqrt  of  life  u.  To  appear  too  fat  and  too 
well  fed,  was  not  allowed  at  Lacedæmon.  A  Spartan  who 
was  found  in  over  good  cafe,  was  feverely  punilhed  and  cor¬ 
rected  of  it  *.  After  having  eat  and  drunk  very  foberly, 
they  returned  home  in  the  dark,  for  it  was  exprefsly  forbid 
to  be  lighted  home  at  Sparta  y. 

The  Spartans  maintained  the  fame  limitations  and  the 
fame  coarfenefs  in  their  drefs  as  at  their  tables.  Winter 
and  dimmer  they  wore  the  fame  kind  of  cloathing,  which 
was  very  fiiort  and  very  fnnply  made  up  ?.  They  did  not 
fhave,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affe&ed  to  wear  very  long  and 
bufiiy  beards  a.  Their  greatefl  finery  confided  in  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  their  hair.  The  Spartans  wore  it  very  long,  and  took 
extremely  great  care  of  itb.  Their  manner  of  drefiing  it 
was  to  divide  it  equally  on  each  fide  of  the  head0.  The 
Spartaps  were  ptherwife  very  dirty  and  fiovenly  about  their 

f  3Flian.  var.  hilt,  1.  3,  c.  34.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  45.  46. 

*  Pint.  ibid.  p.  4b. 

The  moil  exquifite  of  all  thefe  difhes  was  a  kind  of  pottage  known  in  anti¬ 
quity  by  the  name  of  black  broth.  We  cannot,  at  this  day,  define  exactly 
what  this  fort  of  ragout  was.  Bùt  to  judge,  of  it  by  what  ancient  authors  fay, 
the  black  broth  of  the  Spaftan§  mu(t  have  been  but  a  forry  kind  of  food.  See 
Cicer.  Tufculan.  1.  5.  n.  34.;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  146. 
u  Plut.  p.  45.  46.  .  / 

?  Æîian.  var.  hilt.  1.  14.  c.  7.  y  Plut.  p.  4b. 

2  Thucyd.  1. 1.  p.  7.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  237.  ;  Xenoph.  p.  394.  &  397- 
a  Plut.  t.  £.p.  232.  E.  See  Meurf.  mifcell.  Lac.  1.x.  c.  16. 

Herod.  1.  7.  n.  2cS.  ;  Strabo,  1.6.  p.426.;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  53.  ;  Pauf, 
Î.  7.  c-  14.  ’  ’’  '  *■'  ' 

-  Plut,  in  Lycurg,  p.  53. 
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perfons,  being  allowed  to  bathe  and  perfume  tliemfelvefc 
only  on  certain  days  preferibed.  However,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  keep  their  cloaths  unrent  and  in  good  condition  ; 
for  they  did  not  fail  to  punilli  thole  who  appeared  not  to 
take  care  enough  of  them*. 

The  Spartans  were  neither  more  free,  nor  more  nice  in 
their  houles  and  furniture  than  in  their  board  and  drefs. 
We  may  judge  of  it  by  an  ordinance  which  Lycurgus  had 
made  on  that  article.  It  bore  that  the  ceilings  of  houfea 
fliould  be  made  with  an  axe,  and  the  doors  by  a  law,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  any  other  tool  e.  Such  houles  as  the  legis¬ 
lator  intended,  exempted  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  from 
luxury  and  expenfe.  In  effedl,  as  Plutarch  judicioully  ob¬ 
serves,  there  is  no  man  So  foolilh  as  to  carry  into  houSes  So 
coarlely  built  as  thofe  I  Speak  of,  either  (lately  beds,  pur¬ 
ple  coverlets  and  tapedry,  velSels  of  gold  and  Silver,  or,  in 
a  word,  any  kind  of  magnificence  f. 

The  plealures  and  amufements  of  thé  Spartans  were  an- 
fwerable  to  all  this.  Their  diverSions  were  the  mod  Se¬ 
rious  and  of  the  lead  variety.  The  Spartans  knew  no  a- 
mulements  but  hunting  and  the  different  exercifes  of  the 
body  ;  and  under  this  name  I  comprehend  dancing*  which 
was,  properly  Speaking,  amongd  thele  people  only  a  kind  of 
military  exercile  «.  The  Spartans  had  alio  a  kind  of  mu- 
Sic  ;  but  very  Simple,  not  to  Say  very  rudeh.  Befides,  all 
that  can  properly  be  called  plealures  and  amufements  were 
banilhed  Sparta  *.  They  would  not  even  permit  theatrical 
representations  k,  which  were  the  delight  of  all  the  other 
cities  of  Greece. 

The  private  and  particular  occupations  of  the  Spartans 
were,  if  poffible,  more  limited  and  more  redrained  than 
were  their  pleafures  and  amufements.  The  citizens  of 

J  Plut.  t.  2.  p.50.  227.  239.;  Xenoph.  p.  398.  ;  Ælian.  var.  hift.  1.  14.  c.  7. 

•  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  47.  f  Ibid. 

£  Plut.  p.  54.  ;  Xenoph.  p.  395. 

h  Plut.  p.  54.  ;  Ariit.  de  rep.  1.  8.  c.  5.  ;  Quintilian,  inftit.  1.  x.  c,  10.  ;  Ælian. 
1.  12.  c.  5c. 

•  Plato  deleg,  1.  I.  p.  77.Ç.  F. 

•  Plut,  ihilit.  Lac.  p.  239. 
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t Sparta  could  know  neither  domeftic  œconomy,  nor  bufl- 
nefs,  nor  law- faits,  as  all  their  goods  were  in  common, 
and  as  befides  they  never  meddled  with  commerce,  every 
kind  of  traffic  being  exprefsly  forbid  them l.  This  is 
not  all  ;  they  could  exercife  no  mechanic  art,  nor  even 
cultivate  their  lands.  This  care  was  left  entirely  to  flaves 
As  to  the  fciences  and  belles  lettres,  we  know  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  were  held  in  honour  amongft  the  Spartans.  Thefe 
people  learned  nothing  but  what  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
be  known  for  the  neceflities  of  civil  life  n.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  affirm,  that  the  Spartans,  according  to  the  intention  of 
Lycurgus,  were  extremely  idle  the  greateft  part  of  their 
lives.  Accordingly,  we  fee  that  they -paired  their  time  in 
difcourfe,  and  convening  in  the  common  halls,  where  they 
alfembled  every  day  on  that  account  °  ;  and  even  the  fub- 
jedl  of  their  converfations  was  limited  and  regulated  by 
the  laws.  They  could  only  treat  of  certain  matters  ?.  Such 
was  the  life  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  gave  room  for 
this  bon  mot  fo  famous  in  antiquity.  They  boafted  to  Al¬ 
cibiades,  the  contempt  which  the  Lacedaemonians  {hewed 
for  death.  “  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,”  Laid  he;  “  it  is  the 
€<  only  means  they  have  of  freeing  themfelves  of  that  per- 
<c  petual  irkfomenefs  and  constraint  which  is  caufed  by  the 
“  life  they  are  obliged  to  lead  n”  The  Spartans  were 
condemned  to  that  fad  and  au  ft  ere  life  from  the  inftant  of 
their  birth.  For  fathers  and  mothers  were  not  intruded 
with  the  education  of  their  children.  They  were  obliged 
to  place  them  as  foon  as  born  in  the  hands  of  a  certain 
number  of  perlons  appointed  to  the  care  of  their  bringing 
up.  All  the  children  of  Sparta  were,  in  conference,  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged,  in  a  word,  brought  up  in  a  uniform 
manner.  Nothing,  moreover,  could  be  more  hard  and  ri¬ 
gid  than  the  education  they  received.  They  never  allow- 


jn 


See  fupra,  book  4.  chap.  3.  p.  159. 

Plut,  in  Lycnrg.  p.  54.  ;  Ælian.  var.  hift.  1. 
Plut,  in  Lycu'rg.  p.  50,  °  Ibid,  p. 
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ed  them  more  than  one  very  flight  and  very  {lender  meal, 
fcarce  fufficient  to  fupport  them.  They  were  forced  to  go 
continually  without  fhoes  and  flocking:*,  covered  in  all  fea- 
fons  with  a  fimple  cloak.  For  the  mod  part,  they  were 
even  forced  to  perform  their  exercifes  entirely  naked. 
They  were  befides  very  ill  lodged,  and  deprived  of  every 
kind  of  amufement  and  recreation,  which  is  cuflomary  to 
allow  youth.  In  fchool  they  continually  propofed  grave 
queflions,  which  they  were  obliged  to  anfwer  juflly  and 
quickly.  If  not,  they  might  expert  to  be  punilhed  grievouf- 
ly,  and  without  mercy.  It  is  thus  that  children  at  Sparta 
were  held  in  perpetual  confinement  and  conftraint,  without 
being  able  to  find  any  place  where  they  might  be  a  fingle 
moment  without  fome  body  after  them  to  check  and  to  cha- 
Life  feverely,  even  the  flighted  faults  r. 

The  pedantic  rigour  of  the  Spartan  difcipline  had  but 
too  much  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
had  made  them  contraft  a  harlh  and  fevere  charafter,  let 
us  even  fay  a  fierce  and  cruel  one.  I  need  bring  no  o- 
ther  proof  of  it  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Spartans  to  their 
flaves,  fo  well  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  Helots  *. 
rI  hey  treated  them  with  more  hardnefs  and  barbarity  than 
a  civilized  nation  would  treat  brute  beads*. 

Their  makers  were  exprefsly  forbid  to  give  them  their 
liberty,  or  to  fell  them  out  of  the  territory  of  Laconia*. 
The  Spartans  carried  their  cruelty  fo  far,  as  to  oblige  the 
Helots  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  ladies  every  year, 
without  having  deferved  them,  only  with  a  view  of  keeping 
them  in  mind  of  their  obedience.  If  any  one  of  thefe  un- 

r  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Laced,  p.  393.  394.  395.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  46.  50.51.  ; 
Cicero,  Tufcul.  1.  2.  n.  14. 

*  The  origin  of  the  name  Helots  was  probably  this.  Helos  was  an  an* 
tient  city  of  Laconia,  which,  under  lome  pretence,  the  Spartans  attacked, 
and,  on  their  becoming  matters  of  it,  they  reduced  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  to 
flavery.  The  Spartans,  in  procefs  of  time,  by  new  conquefts  making  new 
flaves,  they  called  them  all  Helots.  Thus  this  particular  name  became  a  ge¬ 
neral  denomination  for  all  who  were  afterwards  reduced  to  flavery  among  ft,  the 
Spartans,  fee  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  23.  m.  p.  281 . 

f  See  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  57.  ;  Athen.  1. 6.  p.  272.  A.  1.  14.  p.  657. 

*  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  23.  m.  p,  275. 
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happy  flaves  Teemed,  by  his  advantageous  mien,  or  the  beau^ 
iy  of  his  fhape,  to  rife  above  the  condition  he  was  born  in, 
they  put  him  to  death  ;  and  his  mailer  was  Aned,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  care,  that,  by  his  ill  treatment  of  the 
reft  of  his  Haves,  none  of  them  might  thereafter  offend  the 
eyes  of  the  Spartans  by  their  exterior  qualities.  A  cap 
and  a  coat  of  dogs  fkin  was  all  the  cloathing  of  the  He¬ 
lots.  They  could  puni  Hi  them  for  the  final  led  fault  ;  and 
however  inhumane  was  the  treatment  they  met  with,  thefe 
unhappy  flaves  had  no  power  to  reclaim  the  authority  of 
the  laws.  Such  was  the  excefs  of  their  mifery,  that  they 
were  at  the  fame  time  the  flaves  of  the  public  and  of 
private  people.  They  were  lent  in  common.  In  fine,  for 
the  height  of  contumely  and  abatement,  the  Helots 
were  often  forced  to  drink  to  intoxication,  and  in  that  con¬ 
dition  were  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  people,  in 
order  to  infpire  them  with  horror  for  a  vice  which  fo  much 
degrades  human  nature. 

The  Spartans  even  often  joined  perfidy  to  cruelty  to 
dellroy  thefe  unhappy  victims,  when  their  number  increa- 
fmg  too  much  gave  caufe  to  fear  their  undertaking  Tome 
enterprife.  Hiflory  informs  us,  for  example,  that,  on  a 
certain  occafion,  the  Lacedaemonians,  anxious  about  the 
number  of  Helots  which  were  difperfed  throughout  the 
the  date,  and  fe eking  to  get  rid  of  them  without  rifk,  pre¬ 
tended  to  give  freedom  to  many  of  them,  in  order, ^as  they 
laid,  to  incorporate  them  afterwards  in  the  troops.  Un¬ 
der  this  pretext,  they  gave  out,  that  the  mod  robud  and 
mod  valiant  of  the  Helots  had  only  to  prefent  themfelves 
to  be  inrolled.  On  this  news,  a  multitude  affembled  full  of 
courage  and  of  good-will.  Amongd  thofe  who  offered 
themfelves,  they  picked  out  two  thoufand  whom  they  re¬ 
garded  as  the  mod  capable  of  any  great  enterprife.  They 
crowned  them  on  the  fpot  with  flowers,  and  led  them  in 
great  pomp  into  the  temples  of  Sparta;  but  foon  after  thele 

two 
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’  two  thou  (and  Helots  difappeared,  without  its  ever  being 
known  what  became  of  them  *. 

On  another  occafion,  home  Helots  condemned  to  death 
t  for  we  know  not  what  crime,  took  refuge  at  Tænaros,  a 
j  promontory  of  Laconia,  where  Neptune  had  a  temple  great¬ 
ly  revered.  The  ephori  were  not  afraid  to  drag  them 
f  thence,  and  lead  them  to  execution.  That  a&ion  has  ap¬ 
peared  {hocking  even  to  profane  authors.  They  all  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  earthquake  which  then  happened,  the  molt 
horrible  that  had  been  heard  of,  as  the  effect  of  the  refen t- 
:  ment  of  Neptune  againd  the  Spartans,  who  had  dared  to 
*  violate  the  afylum  of  Tænaros  *. 

What  fhall  we  fay,  in  fine,  of  that  abominable  inftitution, 
1  defigned  in  ancient  authors  under  the  name  of  the  ambu - 
{  fcade  ?  Here  is  their  account  of  it.  From  time  to  time, 
t  thofe  who  were  appointed  to  govern  the  youth  of  Sparta, 
cliofe  out  amongft  their  pupils  fome  of  thofe  who  appeared 
the  bolded  and  mod  prudent.  They  armed  them  with 
poniards,  and  gave  them  neceffary  victuals  for  a  certain 
number  of  days.  In  this  plight,  they  lent  thefe  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  beat  the  fields  each  on  his  own  fide.  Thefe  fcouts 
thus  difperfed,  had  orders  to  hide  themfelves  in  the  day¬ 
time,  in  covered  places  or  caverns.  As  foon  as  night  came, 
they  quitted  their  amhufcades,  and  took  the  high  roads,  where 
they  flaughtered  all  the  Helots  they  met  ;  a  cruelty  by  fo 
much  the  more  eafy  to  commit,  as  the  wretches  they  at¬ 
tacked  were  not  allowed  to  carry  arms.  Sometimes  even 
thefe  affaffins  marched  in  plain  day-light,  and  killed  fuch 
of  the  Helots  as  appeared  the  drongd  and  mod  robud  r. 

The  cruelty  and  treachery  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
ufed  towards  their  Haves,  was  alfo  very  familiar  to  them  to¬ 
wards  all  whom  they  thought  it  their  intered  to  opprefs. 
I  have  cited  a  very  driking  example  of  it  in  the  preceding 

"  Thucydid.  1.  4-  n.  80.  p.285.  ;  Diod.  1.  12.  p.  525.;  Plut,  in  Lycurg. 
p.  56. 

*  Acad,  des  infeript.  loco  cit  p.  275. 

?  Plut.  ]n  Lycurg.  p.  36.  Sec  alfo  Athen.  1.  14.  ?■  *5 7* 
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book  z.  But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  produce  fome  ci¬ 
thers. 

Alcibiades,  whole  courage  and  capacity  were  known  to 
the  Lacedæmonians,  had  been  obliged  to  go  feek  an  afylum 
with  the  younger  Cyrus,  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  King  of 
Perfia.  He  was  not  long  there  without  penetrating  the 
fecret  defigns  of  this  prince,  and  difcovering  the  object 
of  the  preparations  he  faw  him  make.  Taken  up  with  the 
means  of  raifmg  his  opprefled  country,  Alcibiades  thought 
he  Ihould  infallibly  fucceed,  if  he  could  inform  Artaxerxes 
of  the  projects  which  Cyrus  plotted  againPc  him.  In  effedt, 
a  difcovery  of  that  importance  could  not  have  failed  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  and  he  would  have 
undoubtedly  obtained  the  fuccours  he  had  need  of  for  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  the  affairs  of  Athens.  Full  of  thefe  i- 
deas,  Alcibiades  took  the  road  to  Perfia.  But  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  advertifed  of  the  motives  of  his  journey,  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  affairs  were  ruined  without  refource  if 
they  did  not  find  means  of  getting  rid  of  Alcibiades,  they 
employed  for  that  end  the  blacked:  of  a,  11  villanies.  This 
great  man  was  then  in  the  government  of  Pharnabazus. 
The  Lacedaemonians  wrote  to  that  fatrap,  to  engage  him 
to  deliver  to  them,  at  any  price  whatfoever,  an  enemy  fo 
formidable.  Pharnabazus  gained  over  by  their  offers,  and 
their  promifes,  ferved  them  to  their  Vilh,  and  caufed  Al¬ 
cibiades  to  be  affaliînatçd  a. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Lacedæmonians  ufedthe  ad¬ 
vantages  they  had  obtained  over  the  Athenians  in  the  Pe- 
joponnefian  war,  were  alone  fufiicient  to  cover  them  for  e- 
ver  with  infamy  and  dilgrace.  In  that  city,  fo  dear  to  all 
Greece,  they  exerclfed  the  mofl  horrible  cruelty.  They 
put  to  death,  fays  Xenophon,  more  perlons  in  eight  months 
of  peace  than  the  enemies  had  killed  in  thirty  years  of 
war  b.  All  that  then  remained  at  Athens  of  perfons  of  a- 

*  Chap.  2.  p.  177.  See  alfo  Ælian.  var.  hift.  1  6.  chap.  7. 

a  Cornel.  Nepos,  in  Alcibiad.  n.  9.  & c.  ;  Diod.  1,  I4;  p,  647-  j  Plat,  in  Al¬ 
cibiad.  p.  2, ï 3.  ;  Juftin.  ].  5.  c.  8. 

fc  Xenpph.  de  reb.  geft.  Grace.  1.  2.  p.  278.; 
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fry  didinclion,  left  it  to  leek  Pome  ‘where  an  afylum  where 
they  might  live  in  lafety.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  the 
inhumanity  to  endeavour  to  deprive  thele  unhapnv  fugitives 
of  that  lall  rciort.  They  forbade  by  a  public  ediét  the  cities 
of  Greece  to  give  them  (belter,  commanded  that  they 
iliould  deliver  them  to  the  thirty  tyrants  who  then  rava* 
ged  Athens,  and  condemned  to  a  fine  whofoever  ihould  op- 
pole  the  execution  of  this  cruel  edidb. 

Ihe  conduct  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  nearly  abour. 
the  fame  time,  ohierved  with  regard  to  Syracufe,  proves 
(till  better  with  what  lpirit  that  people  was  animated,  and 
I  what  were  the  fundamentals  of  their  policy.  The  Syracu- 
ians  were  then  dilputing  their  liberty  againft  Dionyfius 
;  the  tyrant,  and  had  juft  received  a  confidera  ble  check.  In 
thele  circumdances,  the  Lacedaemonians  deputed  one  of 
their  citizens  to  Syracufe,  in  appearance  to  teftify  the  part 
they  took  in  the  misfortune  of  that  town,  and  to  offer  iuc- 
cours  ;  but  in  reality  to  (Lengthen  Dionyfius  in  the  refolu- 
i  tion  of  maintaining  himielf,  and  bringing  his  enterprile  to 
an  ifiue,  hoping  that  this  prince  once  become  powerful 
would  he  of  great  ufe  to  them  for  the  future  a.  In  fine* 
Herodotus  fays  plainly,  fpeaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  thole  who  knewr  the  genius  of  that  people,  knew  well 
that  their  addons  commonly  com raci  died  their  words,  and 
that  they  could  in  no  manner  be  traded  What  ideas 
muff  fuch  traits  as  thele  give  us  of  the  charade r  of  the  La-  * 
cedæmonians  ? 

I  pals  over  in  lilence  a  reproach  that  might  be  mndç 
them  on  dill  better  grounds  for  their  barbarity  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Every  year  a  lead  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Dia¬ 
na,  and  then  all  the  children  of  Sparta  were  whipped  till 
the  blood  ran  down  upon  the  altars  of  that  inhuman  god- 
dels.  What  brutality  Î  thus  to  lacerate  the  bodies  of  thefe 
innocent  vidlims,  under  pretence  of  açcudoming  them  to 
Apport  pain  without  impatience  >  They  carried  it  to  fuch 


*  Diod.  1.  14  p.  641. 5; c.; 

*  Diod.  1.  14.  p.  Ctf>, 

Vol.  III. 
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excels,  that  fome  were  often  feen  to  expire  in  that  cruel  ce¬ 
remony.  It  was  performed  in  prefence  of  all  the  city,  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  fathers  and  mothers,  who  beholding  their 
children  all  covered  with  blood- fores,  and  ready  to  give  up 
the  ghoft,  exhorted  them  to  endure  the  number  of  lafnes 
that  were  to  be  inili&ed  f,  without  fending  forth  a  cry,  or 
crivinp;  the  lead  ttgn  of  pain1.  What  name  final  I  we  give  to 
this  pretended  fortitude? 

What,  moreover,  {hall  we  think  of  that  obftinate  and 
exafperated  animofity  with  which  the  youth  of  Sparta 
fought  with  each  other  on  certain  days  of  the  year  ?  They 
divided  themfelves  into  two  bands,  which  repaired  by  diffe¬ 
rent  roads  to  a  certain  place  before  agreed  upon.  The 
lignai  given,  thefe  young  people  fell  upon  each  other  tooth 
and  nail,  hand  and  foot,  kicking,  cuffing,  and  biting  with 
all  their  force,  and  even  tearing  out  each  other’s  eyes. 
“  You  fee  them/’  fays  Pauiamas,  “  fight  it  defperately, 
«  fometimes  one  again!!  one,  fometimes  by  little  bands, 
«  fometimes,  in  line,  all  together,  each  troop  making  the 
<<  utmofi  efforts  to  drive  back  the  other,  and  overthrow  it  in 
u  the  water  which  furrounded  the  field  of  battle  W’ 

Ao-ain,  what  fliall  we  lay  of  that  more  than  inhuman 
courage,  with  which,  at  Sparta,  a  mother  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  her  children  flain  in  battle  ?  That 
lofs  not  only  extorted  no  fear,  but  it  even  caufed  a  cer¬ 
tain  ]oy  and  farisfacTion,  which  (lie  battened  to  lhew  in  pu¬ 
blic  h.  Thefe  fame  women,  however,  teftified  the  greatett 
d ejection  and  mott  a  hi  eel  pufillanimity,  when  they  law  Epa- 
minondas,  after  winning  the  battle  ofLeuctra,  march  ttraight 
to  Sparta.  They  ran  up  and  down  all  in  defpair,  filing  the 
air  with  lamentable  cries,  and  caufed  more  diforder  and 
confufion  than  the  enemies  themfelves  ù  What  was  then 
become  of  that  ferocious  courage,  and  that  barbarous 
©dentation,  with  which  the  Spartan  women  delighted  to 

f  Cicero,  Tufeuî.  1.  2.  rî.  14,;  Nicol.  ÏDamafcen.  in  excerpt.  Yaîef.  p.  52 2.  ; 
pint,  in  Lycurg.  p.  51.  ;  Panf.  1.  3.  c.  16. 


e  L.  3.  c.  14. 


Plut,  in  Agclil.  p.  6ï2.4  Ælian.  var.  hift.  1.  12.  c.  1,9. 


i  Xen  ph.  de  reb.  geft,  Gr.  1.'  6.  p.  370.  j  Plut,  in  Agefil.  p.  613.  C, 
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în fuit  nature  on  filch  ill-timed  occaftons  as  thole  which  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  lofs  of  their  children  ? 

I  cannot  all'o  omit  taking  notice  of  that  examination 
which  they  made,  at  Sparta,  into  the  confutations  ol  new¬ 
born  children.  As  loon  as  a  boy  was  born,  he  was  carried 
into  a  certain  place  where  he  was  vilited  by  the  elders  of 
each  tribe.  If  he  appeared  to  them  to  be  delicate,  weak, 
in  a  word,  of  a  conftitution  which  did  not  promife,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  firm  and  vigorous  health,  they  condemned  him 
to  perilli  without  pity,  and  he  was  thrown  diredly  into  a 
quagmire  lituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Taygeta  k. 

What  has  been  laid  is,  I  think,  lu  Aident  to  prove  that 
on  all  occaiions  the  Spartans  leem  to  have  been  bent 
to  difle  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  cries  of  huma¬ 
nity,  often  even  in  contradidion  to  all  realon  and  pru¬ 
dence.  In  effed,  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that  many 
children  whom  it  was  thought  impoflible  to  rear  for  fome 
days  after  their  birth,  have  enjoyed,  as  they  grew  up,  the 
firmed  and  mod  robud  date  of  health.  Without  going 
from  Sparta,  we  have  a  convincing  proof  of  this  in  the 
perfon  of  Agedlaus*  This  prince,  who  was  born  lame,  and 
came  into  the  world  with  a  complexion  lb  feeble  and  fo 
.delicate  in  appearance,  that  they  had  no  hopes  ol  being 
able  to  rear  him  ;  Agefilaus  notwithdanding  lived  four- 
fcore  and  four  years;  and  in  the  courte  of  that  career,  what 
iervices  did  he  not  render  his  country  1  ? 

The  auiierity,  and,  if  I  dare  call  it  fo,  the  pedantry  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  might  make  us  believe  that  chadity 
was  one  of  the  principal  virtues  which  he  had  taken  care  to 
inculcate  into  his  people  ;  but  in  this  refped  we  ihoukl  be 
greatly  midaken.  How  a  fl  o  ni  filing  is  it  to  fee,  that  this 
famous  legislator  had  not  fo  much  as  thought  of  making 
public  decency  and  decorum  refpc&able  ?  To  what  a  de¬ 
cree  muftnot  the  ufe  of  public  baths,  common  to  men  and 
women,  have  been  dedruétive  of  all  modeity,  biihfuinels, 

1  See  Plat,  in  Aid'll. 
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and  decency  of  behaviour  *  ?  and  then  thofe  plays  where 
young  perlons  of  both  (exes  fought  naked  againft  each  o- 
ther,  and  danced  prômifcuoufly  in  the  lame  condition11? 
What  coniequences  had  not  all  this  on  the  manners  of  the 
Spartan  women?  They  were  vitious  and  difiolute  to  fuch 
a  height,  that  the  ancients  have  reproached  the  Spar¬ 
tans  as  fhamefully  diftinguifhed  by  their  debauchery  from 
all  the  other  people  of  Greece  °  ;  debauchery,  moreover, 
authori fed  by  the  very  laws  ot  Lycurgus.  This  legillator 
feems  to  have  fludied  to  find  means  of  abolilhing  all  the 
ideas  which  Ihould  be  entertained  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

An  old  man,  for  example,  who  had  a  young  and  hand- 
fome  wife,  might,  without  offending  decency  or  the  laws, 
offer  her  to  a  well-made  and  robuft  young  man.  And  this 
old  man  was  allowed  to  own  and  bring  up  as  his  own,  the 
child  that  fprung  from  that  adultery.  This  was  not  all. 
A  lufty,  well-fhaped  young  fellow  that  faw  another  have 
a  handfome  and  agreeable  wife,  might  demand  the  huh 
band’s  permiffion  to  have  dealings  with  her,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  giving  the  (fate  children,  who  Ihould  be  well  made 
and  of  good  conflitution  ;  and  a  hufband  was  not  at  liberty 
to  rejed  fuch  a  demand  p.  In  a  word,  the  Lacedaemonians 
mutually  lent  their  wives  with  the  utmolb  eafe,  and  with¬ 
out  the  fmalleft  delicacy  i.  Their  hiflory  furniflies  an  e- 
vent  on  this  fubjed  which  I  think  Angular  in  its  kind. 

In  the  war  which  the  Lacedaemonians  declared  againft 
the  MefTenians,  they  bound  themfelves  by  the  mod  ter¬ 
rible  oaths,  not  to  return  to  Sparta  till  they  were  revenged 
for  the  injury  they  had  received.  That  war  drew  into 
length,  and  the  Spartans  had  already  been  ten  years  before 

m  Acad,  des  infcript,  t.  T ,  li .  p,  102.  11  Plut.  p.  47.  Sz  48. 

0  At i fl .  de  rep.  1.  2.  c.  9.  p.  328.  Euripides  gives  the  Spartan  women  the 
epithet  cf  Avïïço/a&vt Sç,  vhos  cupid ijfyme  apfetentes,  Androm.  v.  595.  Theo¬ 
dore!  reproaches  them  with  having  “  been  fubjeét  to  fatisly  their  conftitution 
“  with  whomfoever  they  thought  good.”  De  curand.  Græc.  affection, 
left.  10.  p.  630. 

p  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Lac.  p.  393.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  49-  ;  in  Numa,  p.  76. 

?  ISicçl.  Damalcen..in  excerpt.  Valef.  p.  522* 
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MefTene,  without  being  any  tiling  farther  forward.  They 
began  then  to  apprehend  that  a  longer  abfence  would  inien- 
fibly  unpeople  their  city.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
they  took  the  flrange  revolution  of  lending  back  to  Sparta, 
all  thofe  who  had  joined  the  army  iince  their  taking  the 
above-mentioned  oath,  and  to  abandon  to  them  the  wives  of 
the  other  Spartans  who  were  bound  to  remain  before  Mel- 
lene  *.  Thofe  who  fprung  from  that  illegitimate  com¬ 
merce,  were  called  P artbenians  ;  a  name  exprellive  of<*he 
origin  and  caufe  of  their  birth  r. 

The  known  indecency  of  drefs  of  the  Spartan  women* 
was  a  natural  confequence  of  the  bad  education  they  re¬ 
ceived,  and  of  the  little  care  that  was  taken  to  inipire  them 
with  thofe  fentiments  of  modefty  and  referve  fo  becoming 
in  the  fex.  Their  robes  were  made  in  luch  a  manner 
that  they  could  not  move  a  ftep  without  difeovering  their 
legs,  and  even  their  thighs  r  ;  an  immodefty  exclaimed 
againft  by  all  writers  of  antiquity*.  Ariflotle  wifely  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  little  regard  they  had  at  Sparta  for  bafhful- 
nefs  and  decorum,  was  the  fource  of  all  the  diforders  that 
reigned  in  that  city  u.  In  the  Andromache  ol  Euripides, 
Peleus  reproaches  Menelaus  with  being  the  caule  of  the 
dillblute  condudl  of  Helen  by  the  bad  education  he  had  given 
her  *. 

Thefe  women  however,  fuch  as  they  were,  governed  the 

*  Juftin.  1.  3.  c.  4.  fays  very  plainly,  that  it  was  on  the  complaint  of  their 
Wives  v  o  by  no  means  agreed  with  fo  long  a  widowhood,  that  the  Spartans 
took  the  refolution  I  fpeak  of.  See  alfo  Strabo,  1.  6.  p.  427.  &  428. 

r  Juftin.  1.  3.  c.  4  ;  Diod.l.  15.  p.  54-  ;  Strabo,  1.  6.  p.  427.  St  428.  ;  Servius 
ad  /i-ncid.  1.  3.  v.  5 51. 

(  Virg.  ÆnekM.  1 .  v.  315.  320.  ;  Flat.  p.  76.  &  77. 

*  See  Plut,  in  Numa,  p.  76.  &  77.;  Clem.  Alex,  pædag.  I.  2.  p.  238.; 
Pollux.  1.  7.  c.  13  fegm.  55. 

D  De  rep.  1.  1 .  c.  9.  p  328. 

*  Aft.  3  I  en.  2.  vert.  595.  Sec.  We  might  conclude  from  this  fad,  that 
the  diforder  of  the  women  at  Sparta  was  as  old  as  the  molt  ancient  ages  of 
Greece  ;  and  !  am  much  inclined  to  believe  it.  Perhaps  alfo  Euripides  makes 
peleus  (beak  on  that occafvon  only  relatively  to  the  indecency  which  reigned 
in  the  manners  of  the  Spartans  when  that  tragedy  was  com  po  fed.  However 
that  may  be,  I.ycurgus  is  extremely  blameable  for  not  having  remedied  that 
diforder,  and  for  having,  on  the  contrary,  authorifed  it  by  his  laws. 

minds 
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minds  of  their  hufbands  with  the  moft  abfolute  dominion. 
They  not  only  ruled  in  their  own  houfes,  butalfo  the  whole 
(late.  The  Spartans  communicated  to  their  wives  the 
cloiefl  and  moft  important  fecrets  of  the  Hate.  They  even 
did  it  with  lei's  referve  than  thofe  would  converfe  with  their 
hufbands  on  their  private  and  domeftic  affairs  y.  Accor¬ 
dingly  Ariflotle  afferts,  that  it  was  never  poffible  to  reform 
and  regulate  the  manners  of  the  Spartan  women,  becauie  of 
the  too  great  afcendant  they  had  acquired  t>ver  their  hui¬ 
bands  z  :  An  afcendant  the  more  aftonifhing,  as  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  like  all  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  iingularly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  that  abominable  pafnon,  as  unnatural  as  oppoilte 
to  the  mere  light  of  narure  *.  Yet  the  fex  at  Sparta  was 
in  general  very  beautiful  b. 

Let  us  liirn  up,  from  all  we  have  faid,  the  general  and 
ruling  character  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thefe  were,  with¬ 
out  contradiction,  the  braved:,  the  moil  warlike,  the  heft 
{killed  in  the  art-military,  the  mod:  politic,  the  firmed:  in 
their  maxims,  and  moft  confiant  in  their  defigns,  of  all  the 
people  of  Greece  :  but  at  the  fame  time  they  were  an  impe¬ 
rious  and  auflere  people,  deceitful,  intractable,  haughty, 
cruel,  and  perfidious,  capable,  in  a  word,  of  facrificing 
every  thing  to  ambition  and  to  interefl,  and  holding  in 
contempt  the  fine  arts  and  the  fciences.  Accordingly  Ly- 
curgus  appears  to  have  been  iolely  occupied  with  the  caie 
of  {Lengthening  their  bodies,  and  to  have  entirely  neg- 
kCted  the  forming  of  their  hearts,  and  cultivation  of 
their  minds.  Let  us  not  therefore  wonder  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  naturally  rugged  and  auflere, 
often  degenerated  into  ferocity  ;  a  vice  which  fprung^ 
from  their  education,  and  which  alienated  the  good-will  of 
all  their  allies.  A  people  who  palled  then  whole  lives  in 
correcting  or  being  corrected  by  others  c,  in  giving  grave 

y  Arift.  de  rep.  1.  2.  c.  9.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg-  p.  47-  58.  ;  in  Numa,  p.  77.  ; 

In  Agid.  &  Cleom.  p.  798. 

2  See  Plut  in  Lycurg.  p.  50.  &  50  ;  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Laced,  p.  395* 

a  Id.  ibid.  *b  Athen.  1.  13. p.  566. 

4  See  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Laced,  p.  394 •  r395-  &  39^9  Plat,  in  Lycu-rg. 
w.  4.6.  50. 51.  55.  ;  Meurf.  mifedian.  Lac.  1.  a.  c.  3. 
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j  precepts,  or  receiving  them  from  rigid  ce n fors,  who  always 
t  mingled  aufterity  with  their  leflbns  ;  fucli  a  people,  I  fay, 

»  could  never  contract  a  mild  and  humane  behaviour,  or  ren- 
>  der  their  private  converfation  agreeable.  In  a  word,  the 
1  Spartans  feem  to  have  been  obftinately  blind  to  the  molt 
I  valuable  endowments  of  human  nature  rf.  Such  were  the 
t  manners,  fuch  the  genius  of  a  people  admired  by  all  an- 
!  tiquity,  and  proppfed  by  profane  authors  a3  a  model  of 
’  wifdom  and  virtue. 

Sparta,  moreover,  offers  a  very  flunking  example  ot  the 
1  facility  with  which  men  run  always  into  extremes.  When, 
I  by  the  victories  of  Lyfander,  the  ule  of  gold  and  filver 
*  was  introduced  into  that  republic,  and  had  banilhed  the 
j  ancient  aufterity  of  manners,  then  did  thefe  famous  Spar- 
t  tans  directly  abandon  themfelves  to  all  the  excelles  of  luxury 
»  and  debauchery.  The  fofteft  and  molt  magnificent  beds, 
i  the  eafieft  and  molt  delicate  cufhions,  the  moll  exquifite 
wines  and  perfumes,  the  niceft  meats,  the  rich  eft  and  high- 
eft  wrought  plate,  the  rareft  and  moft  fuperb  tapeflry,  none 
of  thefe  were  too  good  for  the  Spartans e.  Nothing  be~ 
fnles  could  appeafe  their  infatiable  cupidity.  It  was  then 
a  proverb  in  Greece,  that  gold  and  filver  were  indeed  (een 
to  enter  Sparta,  but  no  one  ever  faw  thefe  metals  return. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  Athenians. 

• 

'npHE  manners  of  the  Athenians  offer  the  moft  linking 
and  diredl  contrail  with  thofe  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
It  were  even  difficult  to  find  a  wider  difference  between  any 
two  cities,  however  diflant,  than  was  in  the  charadier  and 
common  cuiloms  of  civil  life  amongft  the  Athenians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Thefe  two  cities  were  neverthelefs 


a  See  Arift.  dc  rep.  1. 8.  c;  4- 

*  See  Athcn.  1.  4  P-  Mi-  Plut,  in  AgiJ.  &  Ckom.  p  79$- 
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near  enough  neighbours,  and  made  equally  a  part  of  one 
and  the  fame  nation.  But  by  fo  much  as  mens  actions  and 
even  their  thoughts,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  were  conftrained 
and  limited  at  Sparta,  by  fo  much  were  they  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  at  Athens.  In  a  word,  thefe  two  republics 
Were  actuated  by  views  altogether  oppofite,  and  by  prin¬ 
ciples  entirely  different.  The  reader  will  foon  fee  a  very 
plain  proof  ot  this,  in  the  few  details  which  I  (hall  give  of 
the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  Athenians. 

An  Athenian  was  free  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  himfelf 
as  he  would.  He  was  alfo  at  liberty  to  give  himfelf  to  any 
art  or  fcience  that  he  thought  proper.  In  fine,  the  choice 
of  his  occupations  was  not  regulated  or  retrained  by  any 
law.  He  might  pafs  his  time  in  the  manner  that  appeared 
to  him  the  mod  convenient,  provided  it  was  not  in  abfolute 
idlenefs.  In  this  refpeCt  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  thought 
very  differently  of  the  private  life  and  daily  employments 
of  their  citizens.  We  have  feen,  that  Lycurgus  had  forbid 
the  Spartans  to  apply  to  any  mechanic  art,  to  bufy  them* 
felves  with  any  domeftic  oeconomy,  and  even  to  cultivate 
the  feiences.  By  this  means  he  had  impofed  the  hard  ne* 
ceffity  of  paffing  the  greatefl  part  of  their  lives  in  idlenefs 
and  want  of  work.  Solon,  more  enlightened  than  Lycur* 
gus,  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  fenfible,  that  doth  and  too 
much  leiiure  are  more  to  be  feared  than  all  the  vices  that 
can  reign  in  a  (fate.  It  was  to  prevent  the  introdudion  of 
thofe  that  he  appointed  the  Areopagus  to  watch  the  private 
condud  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  and  to  take  cognifance 
of  the  means  which  individuals  employed  for  their  fubfifL 
ence.  This  Iegiflator  had  even  ordained  punifhments  for 
thofe  who  fhould  pafs  their  lives  in  entire  idlenefs f. 

The  effed  of  a  police  fo  wife  and  fo  attentive,  was  the 
flourilhing  at  Athens  of  the  fine  arts,  of  manufactures,  of 
commerce,  of  navigation,  feiences,  eloquence,  in  fliort,  of 
all  the  knowledge  which  can  advantageoufiy  diftinguilli  a  na- 

f  Plut,  in  Lycurgi  p,  54  ;  in  Solon,  p.  90.  E.;  in  Apophthegm.  Lac,  p. 
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tion.  But  at  the  fame  time,  the  great  riches  introduced 
into  Athens  by  arts  and  commerce,  produced  the  lame  ef- 
fedts  that  they  have  always  produced  amongft  all  nations. 
I  would  lay  an  excellive  inclination  for  pageantry,  luxury, 
and  magnificence,  joined  to  an  extreme  love  of  plealure  and 
fenfuality.  Athens,  after  Solon’s  time,  very  loon  became  a 
voluptuous  city,  and  its  inhabitants  yielded  but  too  readily  to 
the  allurements  of  fenfual  pleafure. 

The  tables  of  rich  and  opulent  perfons  were  ferved  with 
exquifite  luxury.  The  extenfive  commerce  of  the  Athenians 
enabled  them,  as  Xenophon  remarks,  to  live  voiuptuoully, 
and  to  procure  all  the  delicacies  which  foreign  countries 
could  then  lupply  s.  We  mull  however  do  judice  to  this 
people.  It  appears,  that,  in  general,  the  Athenians  were  ra¬ 
ther  dainty  and  delicate,  than  addidfed  to  gluttony  and 
drunkennefs.  I  do  not  find  in  antiquity,  that  they  were 
ever  taxed  with  committing  excelles  in  eating  and  drinking  ; 
we  can  even  aflert,  that  the  common  people  were  fober 
and  frugal h.  Let  us  fay  further,  that  among  the  Athenians 
the  greatefl  feftal  pleafure  confided  in  a  flow  of  learned, 
fprightly,  and  polite  converfation,  as  agreeable,  in  a  word, 
as  ufeful  and  intereding.  The  banquet  of  Plato  and  that  of 
Xenophon  give  us  a  model  of  the  ordinary  table-talk  of  the 
Athenians,  and  it  is  thus  that  they  prevented  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  licentious  mirth  and  irkfome  wearinefs,  which 
prefule  but  too  often  at  moft  long  meals. 

To  the  charms  of  converfation,  the  Athenians  added,  in 
their  repafts,  that  of  liflening  to  the  recital  of  home  poetical 
performance,  or  of  hearing  fome  fkilful  mufician  ling,  ac¬ 
companied  with  his  lyre;  often  even  they  introduced 
male  and  female  dancers  into  their  banquetting-room. 
Mufic  and  dancing,  among  thefe  people,  made  one  of  the 
principal  and  mod  ufual  entertainments  at  their  feafh.  For 
the  rell,  we  know,  that  the  women  did  not  eat  with  the 

e  De  rep.  Athen  p.  4^5- 

fa  See  Potter  Archeolog.  1. 4.  c.  18.  p.  743-;  Cafaubon.  in  not.  ad  Athen,  1.2. 
c  8 
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men  and  that  (upper  was  the  favourite  meal  of  the  A- 
thenians k.  Let  us  add,  that  they  eat  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  lying  upon  beds  L 

The  Athenians  were  very  magnificent  and  curious  in  their 
drefs.  They  wore  long  robes  of  linen  extremely  fine,  dyed 
purple  or  other  precious  colours™.  Beneath  thefe  rones 
they  had  tunics  of  various  forms  and  kinds*.  Their  fingers 
were  loaded  with  jewels  and  rings  of  great  price.  They 
wore  magnificent  girdles,  rich  and  elegant  bufkins  °.  Their 
hair  was  very  artfully  arranged,  curled,  and  laid  back  round 
the  forehead  by  hooks  of  gold,  made  in  the  form  of  grail- 
hoppers  p.  For  the  reft,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  Athenians 
were  in  ufe  to  cover  their  heads,  or  that  they  wore  any 
thing  that  could  ferve  for  that  purpofe  9.  This  luxury  and 
magnificence  of  drefs  extended  even  to  the  flaves.  Xeno¬ 
phon  tells  us,  that  a  citizen  of  Athens  could  fcarce  be  at 
all  diftinguifhed  from  a  Have  by  the  richnefs  of  his  cloathing, 
or  by  any  other  external  mark1-. 

We  have  feen,  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  that  an¬ 
ciently  the  Greeks  went  always  armed.  The  Athenians 
were  the  firft  who  renounced  that  barbarous  and  ferocious  cu- 
(loin.  From  the  time  that  they  believed  public  fafety  and 
tranquillity  well  eftablilhed  in  their  ftate,  they  ceafed  to  go 
continually  girded  with  a  fword,  and  no  longer  wore  it,  ex¬ 
cept  when  going  to  war  f. 

The  ladies  of  Athens  were  very  careful  of  their  drefs, 
and  commonly  employed  the  whole  morning  in  it.  Their 
toilette  confided  of  numerous  articles.  They  made  ufe  of 
paint,  and  of  all  fuch  drugs  as  they  imagined  proper  to 
cleanfe  and  beautify  the  fkin.  They  took  alfo  great  care  of 
their  teeth,  blackened  their  eye-brows,  and  applied  red  to 

*  See  Lucian,  Plutarch,  &c.  k  Plat.  Xen.  Plut.  Szc. 

1  Potter  Archealog.  1.  4.  c.  20, 

TO  Thucydid.  \.  1.  p,  6.  n.  6.;  Clem.  Alex.  Pedag.  1.  2.  p.  233. j  Athen.  1, 
12.  p.  512. 

*  Athen.  loco  cit.;  Piato  in  Hippia,  p.  255.  p  Plato,  ibid. 

r  Thucydid.  Clem.  Alex.  Athen.  loco  cit. 

*5  See  Lucian  in  Anacharfi,  n.  16. 

r  Pe  rep,  Athen,  p.  4P3.  f  Thucydid.  1. 1.  p.  6.  n.  6, 
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their  lips.  The  art  of  compofing  head-drelfes,  was  their 
principal  occupation.  They  employed  the  moll  precious  ef- 
f.nces  in  perfuming  their  hair,  which  they  commonly  dyed 
black  or  fome  other  colour,  and  then  arranged  in  various 
curls  by  means  of  hot  irons.  A  part  of  it  was  laid  back  and 
difpofed  upon  the  forehead,  the  reft  was  buffered  to  How 
looie,  and  play  negligently  upon  the  lhouldcrs.  The  drefs. 
of  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  Athenian  ladies  was  alio  extreme¬ 
ly  neat  and  elegant.  As  to  their  cloaths,  they  were  com- 
pofed  of  extremely  light  and  fine  fluffs.  They  took  care  to 
have  their  robes  always  dole  upon  the  bofom,  and  that  they 
fliould  advantageoufly  (hew  the  lhape 

We  do  not  find  with  all  this,  that  the  women  of  Athens 
were  ever  reproached  in  antiquity  with  the  lame  indecency 
of  drefs,  the  fame  depravation  of  manners,  or  the  fame  ambi¬ 
tion  as  the  women  of  Sparta.  As  to  this  1  aft  article,  efpecially, 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  Athenian  women  had  any  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  government  of  the  (late.  They  lived,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  very  retired  in  their  apartments,  fcarce  ever  appearing 
in  public,  and  without  having  any  free  communication  with 
men,  a  cuftom  which  had  place  amongft  moft  of  the  people 
of  Greece. 

I  have  Ihewn  elfewbere,  that,  amongft  the  Athenians,  the 
external  architecture  of  their  houles  could  not  have  any 
great  appearance  or  fplendoru.  But  in  the  inlide,  they 
were  highly  finifhed  and  very  voluptuous.  The  rich  fpared 
nothing  to  procure  themfelves,  in  that  refpeft,  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  all  the  ornaments  poffible.  They  had  large 
gardens  within  their  walls,  difpofed  in  the  moft  commodi¬ 
ous  manner  for  the  different  bodily  exercifes,  fuch  as  wreft- 
ling,  running,  Szc.  in  which  the  Athenians  greatly  employed 
themfelves.  They  had  alio  bathing-rooms,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  them  neceffary  for  refining  upon  that  pleafure  *. 
The  tafte  which  the  Athenians  had  for  painting,  fculpture, 
and,  in  general,  for  all  the  arts  of  luxury  and  delight,  does 
not  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  their  apartments  were  furnilhed 

*  Lucian.  Amor.  n.  39.  &  4c. 

0  Supra,  book  2.  c.  3  p.  87.  *  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Athen.  p.  405. 
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with  pictures,  datues,  arid  rich  vefTels.  We  know  alfo,  that 
part  of  the  luxury  and  fumptuou  fuels  of  thel'e  people  confid¬ 
ed  in  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  the  beds  and  of  the 
carpets  which  they  fpread  upon  their  floors  and  their  feats. 

Although  the  marine  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  and  men  of  ail  ranks  took  upon  them 
to  handle  the  oar  y,  yet  was  this  people  by  no  means  affedled 
with  that  roughnefs  which  feamen  are  generally  accufed  of. 
O11  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
than  the  politenefs  of  the  Athenians  :  A  politenefs  which 
reached  even  to  the  dregs  of  the  people.  The  Atticifm  dif- 
tinguiftied  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  as  much  as  the  urbani¬ 
ty  did  afterwards  didinguifh  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  I 
own,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  that  politenefs  and 
that  delicacy  of  tade  fo  boaded  of,  in  thofe  obfcenities 
which  were  continually  heard  in  the  theatre  of  Athens. 
'The  comedies  of  Aridophanes  are  full  of  grofs  images, 
which  amongd  us  the  mod  impudent  and  diffolute  man 
would  be  alhamed  of.  I  fhall  fay  the  fame  of  thofe  bitter 
railleries,  of  thofe  grofs  and  indecent  fallies  which  were  ut¬ 
tered  in  the  public  aflfemblies.  Nothing  is  more  didant 
from  the  idea  which  we  mud  naturally  form  of  politenefs, 
than  the  manner  in  which  Æfchines  and  Demodhenes  treat 
each  other  in  their  harangues.  They  inte  change  the  mod 
atrocious  abufe.  I  fliould  think  ,  moreover,  that  thele  faults 
may  be  attributed  to  the  form  of  government  of  Athens. 

In  republics  men  eafily  agree  to  look  upon  unbounded 
headlong  liberty  as  the  mod  precious  attribute  of  humanity. 
They  ufually  make  perfect  equality  confid  in  unlimited 
freedom  of  fpeecli.  This  fentiment  always  imprints  on 
republican  fpirits  a  certain  afperity  which  mud  neceflarily 
affect  the  manners. 

I  have  already  told  the  reader,  that  there  were  few  towns 
in  Greece  where  the  tade  for  pleafure  was  more  lively  than 
at  Athens.  They  were  paffionately  fond  of  feading,  hunt¬ 
ing,  mufic,  dancing,  and  particularly  of  theatrical  reprefen- 

'  Xenoph.  de  rep.  A  then.  p.  404, 
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tations.  The  Athenians  had  alfo  other  forts  of  public  fpec- 
I  tacles.  Tilde  were  the  parades  and  religious  procdlions 
which  on  certain  days  of  the  year  were  made  with  great  ce- 
t  remony,  pomp,  and  magnificence.  The  gay  youth  of  A- 
(  tliens  had  alfo  their  particular  taftes,  as  is  ufual  in  all  rich 
j  and  opulent  cities;  they  were  fond  of  fplendid  frolics,  of 
t  uncommon  kinds  of  dogs,  of  having  fine  horfes  and  many 
1  oi  them  ;  of  keeping  courtcfans  and  female  dancers The 
1  children  of  Pififtratus  were  accufed  of  introducing  into  A- 
I  thens  a  tafle  for  debauchery  and  libertinifm  a.  The  cour- 
t  tefans  however  were  in  great  favour  in  the  time  of  Solon  b. 

(  It  was,  to  fpeak  of  it  by  the  by,  the  only  idea  the  Athenians 
1  had  of  gallantry.  For  never  did  the  Greeks  know  real 
love,  nor  any  thing  belonging  to  it.  Their  hearts  and  minds 
r  were  abfolutely  abandoned  to  that  deteflable  paffion  fo 
I  totally  oppollte  to  the  tafle  for  women  c,  with  whom,  be- 
I  fuies,  the  men  lived  not  in  domeflic  fociety. 

We  rauft  allow,  however,  that  notwithftanding  the  dif- 
1  orders  of  the  youth,  inevitable  in  great  cities,  decency  of 
1  manners  and  public  decorum  were  very  much  refpedled  at 
»  Athens.  A  citizen  who  had  been  feen  to  enter  a  tavern  to 
|  eat  and  drink,  was  d  {honoured  for  ever.  No  more  was  ne- 
«  celfary  to  caufe  a  fenator  to  be  banilhed  from  the  Areopa- 
|  gus d.  An  archon  convicted  of  being  drunk,  was  for  the 
I  lirft  time  condemned  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  in  cafe  of  relapfe, 
was  punithed  with  death  c.  Hiftory  has  even  handed  down 
1  two  remarkable  examples  of  the  refpecl  which  the  Athenians 
had  for  public  decency  and  modeily.  In  the  war  which 
Philip  King  of  Macedon  carried  on  againfl  them,  one  of 
his  couriers  was  feized.  They  read  all  the  letters  he  carried, 

I  except  thofe  which  Queen  Olympia  the  wife  of  Philip  had 

2  See  Pint,  in  Alcibiad.;  Athen.  1.  12.  p.  532. 

a  Athen .  ibid .  Pifiltratus  was  cotemporary  with  Solon. 

b  Athen  1.  1 3.  p.  569. 

c  See  herodot.  1.  1.  n-  135.;  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  79.  in  Thcmift.  et  Alcibiad. 
paJJim.)  Cieeio  Tufcul.  Quælt.  1.  4-  n.  33  ;  Lucian  pafiim.]  Athen.  1.  13, 
p.  564  &  601 .;  Me.nag.  in  not.  ad  Diog.  Laert.  1.  1.  n.  jj.  p.  32. 

d  Athen.  1. 13.  p.  566. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  Solon.  1. 1,  n.  57.;  Pollux,  1.  8.  c.  9  fegm.89. 
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wrote  him.  Thofe  the  Athenians  fent  back  to  that  prince 
with  the  feals  unbroken,  being  flopped  from  opening  them 
by  the  confideration  of  the  refpedt  which  is  due  to  the  fe- 
crets  which  may  be  between  hufband  and  wife  f.  The  fame 
Athenians  having  ordered,  that  dried  fearch  lhould  be  made 
after  the  prefen ts  which  Harpalus,  by  order  of  Philip,  had  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  orators  of  the  city,  they  did  not  permit 
the  houfe  of  Callicles,  who  was  then  newly  married,  to  be 
fearched,  and  thar  out  of  refpeét  for  his  fpoufe,  who  was 
theii  lodged  there 

I  forgot  to  put  in  the  number  of  the  common  pleafures 
of  the  Athenians,  that  of  their  walks,  the  chief  delight  of 
which  always  confided  in  the  charms  of  convention.  I 
fhall  moreover  remark,  that  what  we  call  play  in  our  days, 
was  Tèar ce  known  at  all  to  the  ancients  ;  and  that  is  a  very 
notable  difference  between  their  manners  and  ours.  Their 
walks,  and  their  various  bodily  exercifes,  ferved  them  in 
place  of  it.  Befides,  as  I  have  faid,  they  did  not  live  with 
the  ladies. 

As  to  the  particular  occupations  of  the  Athenians,  they 
cannot  have  failed  of  them.  Commerce  alone  to  which 
they  were  greatly  addieded,  fufficed  to  fill  up  a  great  part 
of  their  time.  A  good  deal  too  was  employed  in  foliciting 
and  conducing  their  affairs  ;  for  thefe  people  were  fond  of 
chicane  and  law-fuits h.  They  were  obliged,  befides,  to  carry 
on  intrigues  to  pay  their  court,  and  to  indrued  them  lei  ves  in 
the  private  and  public  intereds  of  the  date,  fince  every  ci¬ 
tizen  of  Athens  had  a  lhare  in  the  government  of  the  repu¬ 
blic.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  eloquence  was  fo  highly 
honoured  amongd  this  people.  It  was  eloquence  that  led 
the  way  to  the  highed  offices,  that  ruled  in  the  ademblies, 
in  a  word,  that  decided  every  thing,  and  gave  an  almod  fove- 
reign  power  to  thole  who  poflefled  the  talent  of  fine  fpeaking. 
To  the  dudy  of  rhetoric,  the  Athenians  dually  joined  that  of 
philofophy,  and  under  that  denomination  we  ought  to  com- 

f  Pint,  in  Demofth.  p.  S9S.  2  id.  ibid,  p,  857. 

h  See  the  wafps  of  Ariftophanes,  and  Cafaubon.  in  Athen.  1.  14.  c.  10.  p.  910. 
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prife  all  the  fciences  which  compofe  or  have  any  relation  to 
it. 

Furthermore,  though  the  education  and  way  of  living  at 
Athens  was  lo  different  from  thole  of  Sparta,  the  Athenians 
were  not  ellentially  lei's  brave  or  lefs  warlike  than  the  Spar¬ 
tans.  The  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Salamin,  and  of  Platea, 
without  mentioning  a  number  of  other  very  memorable  ac¬ 
tions,  are  telfimonies  of  the  bravery  and  magnanimity  of 
the  Athenians  fufficiently  authentic  to  make  it  needlefs  to 
infill  upon  it.  They  are  perhaps  the  only  nation  in  the  u- 
niverfe  who,  according  to  the  remark  of  Athenæus,  clo¬ 
thed  in  purple,  and  decked  in  all  the  ornaments  of  drefs, 
have  beaten  and  difperfed  formidable  armies 1 .  Glory  had 
the  fame  effed  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  that  di- 
fcipline  produced  in  thofe  of  the  Spartans.  For  never  people 
had  more  of  a  fenfe  of  honour,  or  were  more  greedy  of  glory 
and  of  praife,  than  were  the  Athenians. 

If  there  was  the  greatefl  oppofition  between  the  manners 
of  the  Athenians  and  thofe  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  there 
was,  if  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed,  flill  more  between 
the  effence  of  their  genius  and  of  their  character.  Cruel¬ 
ty  was  the  ruling  propenfity  of  the  Spartans,  mildnefs  was 
in  general  the  ground  of  the  character  of  the  Athenians. 
The  difference  between  them,  in  this  refped,  is  eaiily  feen 
in  the  manner  of  treating  the  (laves  amongft  each  of  the 
two  people.  I  have  already  (hewn  to  what  excels  of  out¬ 
rage  the  Spartans  were  carried  againil  their  flaves.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  treated  them  with  great  hu¬ 
manity.  Their  condition  was  infinitely  more  gentle  at  A- 
thens  than  in  any  other  city  of  Greece  They  had  an  ac¬ 
tion  againff  their  mailers  on  account  of  outrage  and  ill  11- 
fage1.  If  the  fad  was  proved,  the  mailer  was  obliged  to 
fell  his  Have,  who,  while  the  procefs  depended,  might  re¬ 
tire  into  an  afylum  dellined  to  fecure  him  from  all  vio¬ 
lence™.  The  liberty  of  which  the  Athenians  were  fo  jea- 

'  Athen.  1.  12-  p.  512. 

k  Demofth.  Philipp.  3.  p.  383.  1  Athen.  1.  6.  p.  266.  8c  267 

“  Plut-  de  fopeiAit.  p.  166.  in  Thef.  p.  17.  j  Pollux.  1.  7.  c.  2.  (cgm.  13. 
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lous,  was  not  interdicted  to  the  Haves.  They  could  pur- 
chafe  their  freedom  in  fpite  of  their  mailers,  when  once 
they  had  amafifed  the  fum  which  the  law  had  fixed  for  that 
purpofe  n.  It  was  not  even  unufual  for  a  patron  who  was 
content  with  the  fervices  of  his  Have,  to  give  him  his  liber¬ 
ty  for  reward. 

The  humanity  of  the  Athenians  extended  even  to  beafls, 
Plutarch  relates,  on  this  luhjeCt,  a  lingular  fad  which  is 
a  flrong  imlance  of  the  general  good  nature  of  this  peo¬ 
ple.  When  the  condrudtion  of  the  temple  named  Hecaton - 
pedon  was  finiihed,  the  Athenians  ordained,  that  all 
the  beads  of  burthen  fiiould  be  let  at  liberty  that  had  been 
employed  in  that  work,  and  that  they  Ihouîd  be  buffered 
to  feed  at  pleafure  in  the  bed  padures  for  the  red  of  their 
life.  A  mule  who  conformably  to  that  ordinance  had  been 
left  at  full  liberty,  coming  of  its  own  accord  to  prefent  it- 
felf  to  work,  and  heading  thofe  who  drew  the  carriages 
.  for  the  citadel,  the  people  charmed  with  that  aClion,  made 
a  decree  that  the  mule  ihould  be  particularly  taken  care  of, 
and  fed  at  the  expenfe  of  the  public  °. 

Thefe  fketches,  as  I  laid  jud  now,  do  honour  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Athenians,  and  prove,  that  a  great  fund  of 
,  mildnefs  and  good  nature  reigned  in  the  minds  of  this  peo¬ 
ple.  But  we  might  cite  others  which  equally  (hew,  that, 
on  many  occalions,  the  Athenians  forgot  thefe  principles  of 
humanity,  and  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  mod  cruel  excelles 
that  rage  and  giddy  fury  could  infpire.  What  fliall  we 
think,  for  indance,  of  the  barbarity  with  which  they  put 
to  death  the  heralds  fent  by  Darius  to  fummon  them  to  fub- 
mit  to  his  dominion  p  ?  On  that  oceafion,  they  violated 
equally  the  rights  of  nations  and  thofe  of  humanity.  What 
name  alfo  fhall  we  give  to  the  fury  with  which  the  Athe¬ 
nians  condemned  to  death  ten  of  their  generals,  who  could 
be  reproached  with  no  other  crime  than  having  neglected, 

after  a  victory  at  fea,  to  dop  to  pick  up  the  floating  bodies 

» 

n  Plant,  in  Cafin.  a<5t.  !..  fcen.  1- 

•  In  Catone,  p.  339.  See  alio  de  fclert.  animal,  p.  97 'Q« 

p  See  Herodot.  1.  7.  n.  133. 
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of  their  foldiers,  that  they  might  purfue  the  enemy  with 
more  ardour,  and  finilh  his  entire  defeats?  I  could  ftiH 
touch  upon  other  fadls  as  difhonourable  for  the  Athenians  j 
fuch,  for  example,  as  the  equally  unjuft  and  cruel  manner 
of  condemning  Socrates  to  death.  This  judgment  will  in 
all  ages  be  a  blot  that  all  the  luftre  of  their  glorious  ac¬ 
tions  will  never  be  able  to  efface.  Such  an  infamy  can  only 
be  attributed  to  that  inconftancy  and  ficklenefs  which  pre- 
ftded  for  the  moft  part  over  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  rendered  this  people  fufceptible  of  all  impref- 
fions. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Athenians  in  general  had  as  much 
wit  as  any  people  ever  had  ;  but,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
fay  it,  they  had  too  much  of  it,  and  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
outrun  their  judgment.  They  were  not  enough  on  their 
guard  againft  their  imagination,  which  often  carried  them 
beyond  all  juft  bounds.  Hence  comes  their  fingular  in¬ 
clination  for  fables  and  chimeras.  They  were  extremely 
fond  of  hearing  them,  provided  they  were  gracefully  pre¬ 
sented,  and  delivered  with  wit.  To  this  tafte  for  fingular 
and  extraordinary  faefts,  is  commonly  attributed,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  reafon,  a  great  part  of  the  tales  which  He¬ 
rodotus  has  fown  in  his  hiftory.  He  knew  the  Athenians, 
and  fought  to  pleafe  them.  In  that  view,  he  has  been  lefs 
delicate  and  lefs  fcrupulous  in  the  choice  of  fadts  than  pro¬ 
bably  he  would  have  been,  without  that  defire  of  being 
read  and  admired  by  a  people  naturally  fond  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  and  of  the  extraordinary.  Do  we  not  alfo  know  that 
Demofthenes  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  have  re  cour  fe 
to  fuch  like  artifices  to  catch  the  attention  of  his  audience, 
and  that  at  times  when  no  lefs  than  the  fafety  of  their  coun¬ 
try  was  at  ftake  ? 

To  define  the  Athenians  in  few  words,  they  were  a 
mild,  humane,  and  beneficent  people,  magnanimous,  ge¬ 
nerous,  moft  brave  and  moft  warlike,  having  befides great 
talents  for  commerce  and  lea-affairs;  but  at  the  fame  time 

**  Diod.  1. 13.  p.  623.  &c.  ;  Vuler.  Maxim.  1.  i .  c.  r.  extern,  n.  8.  ;  ïenoplj. 
tie  reb.  gelt .  Grxc.  1. 1.  relates  this  fad  a  l;ttle  differently. 
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light,  touchy,  and  capricious,  hot-headed,  haughty,  and 
inconllant  ;  polite,  moreover,  and  delicate  in  point  of  de% 
corum,  the  times  of  which  I  fpeak  being  confidered,  fen- 
fual  and  voluptuous,  taken  up  with  a  hue  pi&ure,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  flatue,  paffionately  fond  of  fpe&acles,  lovers  of  the 
lciences  and  fine  arts  in  every  kind  and  branch  ;  curious, 
in  a  word,  of  news,  and  very  talkative,  fprightly,  humo¬ 
rous,  fond  of  drollery  and  jells,  of  quick  feelings,  and  ex- 
preffing  themlelves  with  the  mod  exquilite  take  and  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  having  produced  befides  many  men  of  wit  as  brilliant 
as  fo lid,  and  many  great  and  fublime  geniufes. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  plays  or  games  of  the  Greeks. 

Y  Should  think  I  omitted  an  article  eflential  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  if  I  did  not  fay 
fomething  of  the  different  plays  eflablilhed  very  anciently 
among  thefe  people.  It  is  known,  that  by  the  term  plays 
or  games  we  are  to  under!! and  thofe  great  and  magnificent 
fpefitacles,  where  many  bands  of  combatants  difputed  the 
prize  in  the  various  bodily  exercifes  'Which  made  the  fub- 
jed  of  the  plays  I  fpeak  of.  There  was  a  confiderable 
number  of  them  eflablilhed  in  feveral  parts  of  Greece  ;  but 
the  molt  folemn  were  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Ne- 
jnæan,  and  the  Idhmian  games.  Thefe  forts  of  feftivals 
were  continued  for  many  days.  I  lhall  not  dwell  upon 
the  whole  apparatus  and  all  the  ceremonies  obferved  there, 
nor  enumerate  all  the  different  combats,  fuch  as  the  wreft- 
ling,  the  pancratium,  or  mixed  combat,  the  boxing,  the 
race,  the  quoits,  &c.  in  which  they  were  exercifed.  My 
bufmefs  is  only  to  confider  the  end  and  motives  of  the 
elfablilhment  of  thefe  games. 

I  have  already  remarked  elfewhere,  that  it  was’  cuflom- 
ary  amongll  almofl  all  civilifed  people,  to  eflablifh  fellivals 
and  contrive  public  diversions,  to  qualify  the  fatigue  and 
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latitude  which  muft  be  the  confequence  of  continual  ap¬ 
plication  to  work,  or  to  remedy  the  lingering  irkfomenefs 
inevitably  and  neceflarily  attached  to  a  life  of  confiant 
idlenefs.  But  the  legiflators  juflly  perfuaded  that  the  mul¬ 
titude  were  too  much  the  (laves  of  fenje,  and  too  little  en¬ 
lightened  to  be  able  to  find  fufficient  recreation  in  intel¬ 
lectual  amufements  only,  endeavoured  to  roufe  and  divert 
them  by  fenfible  and  ftriking  objects.  In  this  view,  they 
thought,  in  all  times,  of  diverting  the  people  by  fubject? 
proportioned  to  their  underflanding  and  tafte  ;  I  mean  by 
ipectacles,  whole  outward  (how  ihould  flrike  the  fenfes  and 
produce  flrong  impreflions.  But  we  alfo  lee,  that  molt  le- 
giflators  gave  their  attention  at  the  fame  time  to  the  means 
of  rendering  thefe  forts  of  diverfions  ufeful  and  profit¬ 
able. 

Thefe  two  motives  are  eafily  dilcovered  in  the  eflablifli- 
ment  of  the  games  of  Greece.  Thofe  who  inlbituted  them, 
had  not  foleiy  regarded  the  pleafure  and  amu lenient  of  the 
multitude.  They  had  mingled,  in  thefe  effabiifhments, 
views  of  very  wife  and  refined  policy.  Greece  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  a  pretty  hot  country.  We  know  that  the  temperature 
of  fuch  climates  commonly  renders  the  body  foft  and  effe¬ 
minate.  By  annexing  ideas  of  the  greated:  glory  to  the 
fucceeding  in  exercifes,  which  demand  great  force  and  ad- 
drefs,  it  was  defigned  to  render  the  body  more  pliant, 
ftronger,  and  more  vigorous  than  it  commonly  is  in  hot 
countries.  They  wanted  thus  early  to  prepare  the  youth 
for  the  painful  toils  of  war,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make 
them  fitter  to  carry  arms.  By  means  of  the  exercifes  I  fpeak 
of,  the  young  people  were  accuftomed  to  fatigue  from  their 
infancy,  and  were  thus  rendered  more  firm,  more  warlike, 
more  intrepid,  and  more  dexterous,  efpecially  in  combats 
where  ftrengch  of  body  and  addrefs  generally  decided  the 
victory,  as  they  did  in  ancient  times  ;  becaufe,  the  ufe  of  fire¬ 
arms  being  unknown,  they  were  commonly  obliged  to  ap¬ 
proach  very  near.  The  advantages  which  the  Greeks  drew 
from  the  different  exercifes  to  which  they  were  enured  from 
their  infancy,  appeared  fenfibly  in  the  wars  which  they 
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had  to  maintain  againd  the  Perfians.  With  a  handful  of 
men,  they  defeated  innumerable  armies.  Herodotus  pre¬ 
tends,  that  one  Tingle  Greek  maintained  his  ground  againd 
ten  Barbariansr.  This  great  hidorian  further  obferves,  • 
that  thofe  who  fignalifed  themfelves  the  moft  in  the  battles 
of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  and  Platea,  had  almod  all  of  them 
gained  the  prizes  in  the  games  I  have  fpoke  of  f. 

Let  us  alfo  remark,  with  what  addrefs  the  inditutors  of 
thefe  games  had  found  the  art  of  exciting  that  noble  emu¬ 
lation,  and  that  generous  ardour  for  glory,  which  are,  and 
always  will  be,  the  bell  rampart  and  firmed  fupport  of  a 
date.  In  the  origin,  the  conquerors  received  for  their 
whole  reward  only  a  fimple  crown  of  wild  olive  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  of  laurel  at  the  Pythean,  of  green  fmallage  (a 
kind  of  parfiey)  at  the  Nemæan,  and  of  dry  fmallage  at 
the  Ifthmian  games  *.  The  authors  of  thefe  edabliffiments 
had  defigned  to  inculcate,  that  honour  alone,  and  not  a  for¬ 
did  intereft,  oughL  to  be  the  end  and  reward  of  vidtory.  We 
may  judge  what  might  be  performed  by  a  people  accudom- 
ed  to  be  conduced  by  fuch  principles.  Tygranes,  one  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  hearing  talk 
of  what  were  the  prizes  of  the  Grecian  games,  turned  to¬ 
wards  Mardonius,  who  commanded  in  chief  the  whole  army 
of  that  monarch,  and,  druck  with  adoniffiment,  exclaimed, 

**  Heavens  !  with  what  men  are  you  going  to  engage  ! 

**  infenfible  to  intered,  they  combat  only  for  glory.”  An 
exclamation  full  of  fen fe  and  judgment,  whofe  force  and 
truth  was  unfelt  by  Xer^es  u* 

In  fine,  the  principal  motive,  and  that  which  we  ffiould 
mod  admire  in  the  edabliffiment  of  the  games  I  have  fpoke 
of,  was  the  opportunity  which  thefe  fpedtacles  afforded  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  cities  of  Greece  of  feeing 
each  other,  and  continuing  alfembled  for  fome  time  in  the 
fame  places.  It  was,  in  effedt,  the  part  of  prudence  and 
found  policy,  to  procure  thefe  people  all  poffible  means  of  , 

r  L.  9.  n.  61.  f  L.  9.  n-  104, 

*  Journ.  des  fcav.  Février  1731,  p.  117, 

»  Hq-pd  L  8.  n.  26. 
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uniting.  The  Greek  nation,  compofed  of  a  multitude  of 
little  dates  jealous  and  envious  of  each  other,  had  need, 
for  their  prefervation,  of  fome  common  centre  where 
all  its  inhabitants  might  often  find  themfelves  united  and 
mingled  indifferently  with  the  mod  perfect  equality.  This 
is  what  happened  in  thefe  games,  whither  repaired  an  in¬ 
credible  number  of  fpectators  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 
By  this  concourfe  was  formed,  without  any  apparent  affecta¬ 
tion,  a  fort  of  bond  of  correfpondence,  and,  if  one  may 
call  it  fo,  a  fort  of  confraternity,  amongd  the  citizens  of 
all  the  different  Grecian  cities.  Too  many  occafions  there¬ 
fore  could  not  be  contrived  for  their  being  together,  and 
feeing  each  other  familiarly.  I  have  already  made  the  re¬ 
mark  in  lpeaking  of  the  edablilhment  of  the  council  of  the 
Amphyftions 

But  the  inditution  of  public  games  was  dill  more  pro¬ 
per  to  operate  fuch  a  union  and  concord  as  I  have  fpoke 
of.  The  diverdons  which  they  partook  of  at  Olympia, 
and  the  other  places  where  thefe  games  were  celebrated, 
naturally  difpofed  the  minds  to  good  humour  and  gaiety. 
They  had  daily  occafion  to  fee  and  converie  with  each 
other.  It  even  often  happened,  that  this  familiarity  and 
habitual  commerce  engaged  many  citizens  of  different  re¬ 
publics  to  join  in  the  bonds  ot  hofpitality.  It  is  thus  that 
they  could  without  any  formalities  treat  in  a  friendly  manner 
of  the  reciprocal  intereds  of  each  community.  The  Greeks 
at  thefe  times  appeared  to  be,  in  a  manner,  inhabitants  of 
one  and  the  fame  city.  They  offered  in  common  the  fame 
facrifices  to  the  fame  gods,  and  participated  the  fame  plea- 
furesr.  By  this  means  they  obtained  the  calming  of 
grudges  and  terminating  of  quarrels,  by  difling  animofities. 
They  had  fair  oportunities,  in  thefe  grand  atfemblies,  of 
effacing  thole  popular  prejudices  which  are  often  kept  up 
only  for  want  of  knowing  the  nation  againd  whom  a  pre¬ 
judice  is  conceived. 

*  See  part  2.  book  r.  chap.  3.  art.  I, 

7  Seo  Strabo,  1-  9.  p .  6  } 2. 
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Add  to  this,  that,  during  all  the  time  of  thefe  fpedfacles, 
there  was  a  general  fufpenfion  of  arms  throughout  all 
Greece,  that  they  might  affift  at  them  with  more  tranquillity 
and  fatisfa&ion.  Then  all  hostilities  ceafed,  and  every 
movement  of  war  was  interrupted  z.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive 
how  much  fiicli  a  cuftom  mud:  have  contributed  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  hearts,  and  ceftation  of  troubles  and  divi¬ 
sions.  The  celebration  of  the  games,  by  reftoring  peace 
and  tranquillity  for  a  time,  readily  difpofed  their  minds 
to  lecure  the  advantages  of  them  irrevocably.  We  re¬ 
gard  the  inftitution  of  the  games  of  Greece  in  every  re- 
fpedt  as  a  mafterpiece  of  policy  and  prudence. 

It  is  true,  that  in  after  times  this  efbabliihment,  fo  wifely 
contrived,  degenerated  greatly  from  its  primitive  inftitution, 
and  even  gave  room  for  ftrange  abufes.  The  idea  of 
rendering  themfelves  ufeful  to  their  country,  and  forming 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  and  handling  of  arms  by  bodily  ex- 
ercifes,  difappeared.  The  Athletes  made  a  profefiion  a- 
part,  which  from  thenceforth  devoted  their  talents  to  the 
fenfelefs  defire  of  acquiring  a  vain-glory,  and  honours  as 
fteril  as  frivolous.  They  entered  the  lifts  only  as  ariors 
in  a  fperiacle,  to  make  fhow  of  their  ftrength  or  addrefs, 
and  attrad  the  applaufeof  the  public  by  diverting  it.  They 
carried  the  exercifes  beyond  all  bounds,  and  puflied  the 
excels  fo  far  as  to  be  continually  in  danger  of  lofing  their 
lives,  or  being  crippled  for  the  reft  of  their  days  ».  Then 
might  be  juftly  applied  to  the  games  of  Greece  that  bon 
mot  fo  boafted  amongft  the  ancients  :  “  If  it  is  ferioufly  and 
“  in  good  earneft  that  ye  fight,  ye  do  not  do  enough  ;  but 
“  if  it  is  only  in  jeft  and  for  amufement,  ye  do  too  much.” 
Let  us  remark  further,  that  fuch  fperiacles  were  only  fit  to 
familiarife  the  fpedlators  with  violence  and  inhumanity. 
Thefe  combats  niuft  neceftarily  leave  upon  the  mind  im- 
preffions  of  cruelty  and  barbarity,  the  conlequences  of  which 
are  always  extremely  to  be  feared  #. 

,  It 

*  Thucyd.  1.  5.  n.  49.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  54.  C.  ;  Paufan.  I.  5.  c.  20. 

“  See  Lucian. in  Anacharfi. 

*  There  is  a  celebrated  nation  in  Europe  which  is  reproached  with  a 
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It  happened  alfo,  that  the  people  taking  too  great  a  tafte 
tor  that  kind  of  amufement,  went  lb  far  as  to  neglect  for 
it  their  own  proper  affairs.  They  palled  the  time  in  feeing 
the  let  combats  of  the  Athletes,  who  inceftantly  repeated 
their  exercifes,  that  they  might  appear  with  more  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  public  and  folemn  games.  The  ambition  of 
carrying  the  palm  became  at  laft  a  general  and  univerfal 
madnefs.  They  defpifed  the  ftudy  of  the  mod  ufeful  and 
neceftary  arts,  to  occupy  themfelves  entirely  in  ufelefs 
trials  of  lkill*  The  tafte  for  gymnaftics  was  a  kind  of 
epidemic  malady  which  fpread  over  all  Greece.  Gluttony 
and  drunkennefs  foon  joined  that  depravation  of  man¬ 
ners.  Thefe  vices  became,  lo  to  fpeak,  the  particular 
appendage  of  the  Athletes.  Thofe  who  originally  had 
addicted  themfelves  to  that  profeffion,  regarded  frugality 
as  the  moil:  proper  means  for  preferving  their  flrength 
and  addrefs;they  lived  only  on  nuts,  dry  figs,  and  cheefe  b. 
This  too  auflere  regimen  difpleafed  the  mailers  of  the 
lifts,  who  rofe  infenllbly  throughout  Greece,  and  formed 
at  length  a  particular  profeffion.  They  permitted  their 
pupils  the  ufe  of  flefh.  The  moft  folid  and  fucculent, 
iuch,  in  a  word,  as  afforded  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  abun¬ 
dant  nourifhment,  was  preferred  to  all  other  aliments*. 
It  can  fcarce  be  conceived  to  what  excefs  the  Athletes  car¬ 
ried  their  voracity  in  the  latter  times.  Hiftory  fays,  that 
Milo  Crotonienfis  was  not  yet  fatisfied  after  having  cat 
twenty  minæ  of  flefli  *,  and  as  much  bread,  and  drank  three 


certain  ruggednefs,  let  us  even  fay  a  certain  ferocity  in  their  manners  and 
conduit:  may  not  one  attribute  the  particular  fpirit  which  reigns  in  the 
nation  I  fpeak  of,  to  the  tafte  the  people  have  prelerved  for  fpectacfes  of 
gladiators  ? 

b  Plin.  1.  23.  feet.  63.  p.  315.  ;  Pauf.  1.  6.  c.  7.  ;  A  Corn.  Celfus,  1.  4.  c.  6,; 
Diog.  Laert.  1.  8.  fegm.  12. 

*  jjutores  fufra  laudati. 

*  The  twenty  minx  of  flefli  amounts  to  more  than  14  pounds  Paris  weight, 
and  the  congii  of  wine  to  ten  pints  and  about  a  chopin  of  the  fame  meaftire  f . 
The  flory  which  the  ancients  tell  us  of  the  bull  of  four  years  old  that  Milo 
eat  all  up  in  a  day,  after  having  carried  it  upon  his  fhoulders  the  length  Of  a 
It adi uni,  may,  1  think,  be  regarded  as  an  idle  fable.  Athen.l.  to.  c.  2.  p.  412. 

■f-  See  :b:  table  at  tie  end  of  tie  frjl  dijjertaixon. 
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congii  of  wine  <*.  Another  of  thefe  Athletes  eat  to  the  rate 
offourfcore  cakes  a-day  e.  This  fort  of  people  at  that 
time  made  a  part  of  their  fuperiority  over  other  men  con¬ 
flit  in  a  monflrous  and  excelfive  voracity  f. 

Then  alfo  difappeared  that  difintereflednefs  fo  pure,  fo 
noble,  and  fo  abfolute,  which  had  originally  animated  the 
combatants.  At  firlt  only  a  fimple  crown  of  laurel  had 
been  allotted  to  the  conquerors  for  their  reward.  In  the 
end,  the  privilege  of  being  fed  at  the  public  expenfe  was 
granted  to  fuch  of  the  Athletes  as  had  been  victorious. 
They  were  not  long  of  abufing  it,  even  fo  far  as  to  be- 
come  a  great  burthen  upon  the  cities  and  upon  the  people. 
This  abufe  appeared  fo  heavy  to  Solon,  that  he  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  remedy  it,  and  reduce  the  penlions  of 
the  victorious  Athletes.  He  affigned  only  500  drachmas  to 
thofe  who  had  carried  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  one 
hundred  to  thofe  who  had  been  crowned  at  the  Iflhmian 
games,  and  fo  of  the  others  in  proportion  This  legis¬ 
lator  found  that  it  was  ihameful  to  give  fuch  fums  to 
mere  wreftlers,  which  it  w^ere  much  more  juft  and  more 
ufeful  to  employ  in  maintaining  and  rewarding  the 
children  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  fword-in-hand  in  the  ier- 
vice  of  their  country  h.  To  judge  of  the  juft  contempt 
the  Athletes  had  fallen  into,  we  muft  hear  Euripides.  “  A- 
“  mongft  the  infinite  evils  which  reign  in  Greece/'  faid  this 
famous  poet,  “  there  is  none  more  pernicious  than  the  pro- 
“  feffion  of  the  Athletes  ;  for,  in  the  firfl  place,  they  are  in- 
“  capable  of  conduCt.  How,  in  effeCt,  fliall  a  man  fubjeCt 
“  to  his  palate  and  become  a  flave  to  his  belly,  how  can  he 
<(  procure  a  fund  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  fa- 
“  mily?  Moreover,  the  Athletes  know  not  what  it  is  to 
endure  poverty  by  fuiting  themfelves  to  fortune;  for 
“  having  no  foundation  of  good  principles,  hardly  do  they 

A  A  then,  loco  cit. 
e  Theocrit.  Idyll.  4. 

f  See  Athen.  1.  10.  c.  a.;  et  Galen,  de  dignoft.  pu  If.  1.  2.  c.  2. 

«  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  91.;  Diog.  Laert.  1. 1.  fegm.  55.  h  Id.  Ibid. 
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“  change  their  chara&er  even  in  difgrace.  I  cannot,” 
continues  Euripides,  “  approve  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks 
<c  of  forming  numerous  aflemblies  to  honour  fuch  frivolous 
“  diverfions.  For  let  one  of  them  excel  in  wreftling, 
“  let  him  be  nimble  in  the  race,  let  him  know  how  to 
<(  throw  a  quoit,  or  apply  a  vigorous  blow  on  the  jaw  of 
“  his  antagonift,  what  is  his  country  the  better  of  thefe 
u  fine  talents,  or  of  the  honour  he  gains  by  them?  Will 
“  he  repulfe  the  enemy  by  the  force  of  his  quoit,  or  put 
“  him  to  flight  by  exercifmg  himfelf  in  the  race  armed 
“  with  a  buckler?  Thefe  follies  are  not  the  bufinefs  of 
“  the  field,”  &c.  It  is  thus  that  the  inflitution  of  the 
public  games  of  Greece,  that  is  to  fay,  one  of  the  fineft 
and  wifeft  inventions,  was  infenfibly  corrupted,  and  at  laft 
degenerated  fo  far  as  to  become  a  moft  pernicious  abufe. 

1  muff  alfo  take  notice,  that  the  belt  writers  of  antiquity 
have  thought  it  juft  to  attribute  to  the  fpeétacle  of  the 
Athletes,  that  infamous  paflion  to  which  the  Greeks  were 
but  too  much  addiéled.  This  fort  of  a  dors  always  appear¬ 
ed  in  public  entirely  naked.  The  nature  of  the  exercifes 
which  made  the  fubjeft  of  the  games  1  fpeak  of,  joined  to 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  feafon  of  their  celebra¬ 
tion  *,  neceffarily  required  them  to  be  naked.  The  Athletes 
were  *accuftomed  to  that  indecency  from  their  earlieft 
youth  ;  for  to  fucceed  in  the  profeffion  which  they  embraced, 
they  could  not  apply  to  it  too  early.  The  habit  of  appear¬ 
ing  before  each  other  continually  naked,  foon  deftroyed 
every  fentiment  of  modefty,  and  introduced  amongft  the 
Greeks  that  horrible  corruption  with  which  they  have  been 
fo  often  reproached  k  ;  a  depravity  which  was  moreover 
fomented  by  the  little  commerce  and  familiarity  which 
'  fubfifted  in  that  nation  between  the  fexes.  1  have  already 

1  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  1.  m.  p.  217.  See  alfo  Lucian,  in  Anacharfi  ; 
Athen.  1. 10.  p.  413.  4>4-  î  Plut,  quæft.  Rom.  p.274. 

*  It  was  in  the  month  of  July. 

k  Jvlihi  quidem  hxc  in  Gr&corum  gymnafiii  tiata  confuetudo  videtur,  in  quibus 
tfli  liberi  &  concefli  funi  awes.  Cuen  ,  Tufcul.  quæft.  1.  4.  n.  33.  Ennius 
had  laid  before  Cicero,  Flagitii  frincifium  eft  mid  art  itiier  cives  corpora,  slfud 
Cicer  loco  cit.  See  alfo  Plut,  t.  2.  p.  274.75»' 
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fpoke  of  it  K  I  fhall  only  add,  that  the  women  never  af- 
fifted  at  the  public  games.  They  were  even  forbid  under 
grievous  penalties  to  approach  the  place  where  they  were 
celebrated  ra. 

It  remains,  that  I  fpeak  a  word  of  the  theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  talle  which  the  Athenians  particularly 
had  for  that  diveriion.  We  know,  that  theatrical  repre- 
fentations  took  birth  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  that  to 
them  alone  the  invention  is  due  ;  we  may  fix  the  epocha 
of  it  to  about  the  year  590  before  Jefus  ChrifL  Thefe 
fpeclacles  were  in  ufe  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  particularly  at  the  celebration  of  the  feafls  of  Bac¬ 
chus. 

!  fhall  not  flop  to  examine  the  origin  and  various  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  theatre  amongfl  the  Greeks.  The  reader  may 
conhilt  on  this  fubjeCl  the  authors  who  have  made  it  the 
principal  objeCl  of  their  refearches.  Some  fummary  ideas 
will,  I  think,  be  fufficient  for  the  end  I  have  propofed. 

It  is  to  the  Athenians,  without  contradiction,  that  the 
Greek  theatre  is  indebted  for  that  degree  of  perfection  to 
Which  we  lee  it  was  carried.  They  fpared  nothing  that 
could  any  wife  contribute  to  it.  This  people,  voluptuous, 
but  delicate  in  their  pleafures,  eftabliihed  a  concourfe  of 
authors,  and  commilfaries  named  by  the  flare  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  the  pieces.  None  were  allowed  to  be  played 
till  they  had  firft  undergone  examination  n.  That  which 
obtained  the  plurality  of  fuffrages,  was  declared  victorious, 
crowned  as  fuch,  and  reprefented  at  the  expenfe  of  the  re¬ 
public  with  all  pohible  pomp  and  magnificence.  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive  how  much  ardour  and  emulation  thefe 

1  Supra,  p.  227. 

Yi Tun.  v a r .  hid.  1.  10.  c.  I.  ;  Pauf.  1.  5.  c.  6.  We  muft  however  in  this 
it  >pf  Li-  eo  juftice  to  the  Gieeks.  The  law  which  forbade  the  women  to  affilt 
a.,  the  public  games,  was  very  wife,  and  very  conformable  to  public  de- 
w'  r  ant^  modefty.  Decorum  demanded  that  the  lex  fhould  not  be  ad- 
mitcd  to  molt  of  thefe  fpe&acles,  where  the  aCtors  always  appeared  entirely 
flopped  of  doathi  tg. 
g  See  Plut.  inCimone,  p,  483,  E, 
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difputes  and  thefe  public  rewards  mud  have  excited  amongd 
the  poets,  and  how  much  fuch  an  ufage  mud:  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  perfection  of  dramatic  pieces  in  Greece. 

We  cannot  in  this  rel’peCt  but  applaud  the  Athenians  for 
the  tade  and  fenfibility  they  teftified  for  theatrical  repre- 
fentations  ;  a  diveriion  the  rnoft  ingenious,  the  molt  noble, 
and  the  mod  uleful,  perhaps,  that  can  be  procured  for  the 
multitude,  dut  we  mud  at  the  fame  time  condemn  the 
excefs  into  which  this  people  fell  in  the  end.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  very  foon  carried  their  eagernels  and  their  palfion  for 
the  theatre  to  fuch  a  point,  as  to  make  it  their  foie  occu¬ 
pation,  and  even  to  facrifice  to  it  the  intereds  of  the  date. 
The  funds  dedined  for  their  armaments  by  fea  and  land, 
were  employed  and  confumed  in  the  fervice  of  the  drama. 
“  They  are  more  affiduous  at  the  fpeCtacles,”  fays  Judin, 
than  at  military  exercifes.  The  theatres  are  full,  but 
u  the  camps  deferred.  Bravery,  capacity,  and  the  art  of 
“  war,  are  reckoned  for  nothing.  Great  captains  are  no 
“  longer  applauded.  There  are  no  acclamations  but  lor 
cc  good  poets  and  excellent  comedians 

Thefe  reproaches  are  not  exaggerated.  It  is  certain,  by 
the  unanimous  tedimony  of  antiquity,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  the  Athenians  gave  up  all  bufinefs,  and  negleCl- 
ed  all  affairs,  to  employ  themfelves  entirely  with  the 
theatre.  We  fee  alfo,  that  to  embellilh  it,  and  have  the 
pieces  that  pleafed  them  played  with  all  the  apparatus  and 
all  the  magnificence  they  could  admit,  they  drained  the 
treafure  and  refources  of  the  date  i\  If  Solon  had  been 
believed,  this  tade  for  dramatic  pieces  had  foon  fallen,  or  at 
lead  would  not  have  caufied  fo  many  diforders.  Thefpis,  who 
is  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  inventor  of  the  theatre, 
bv  reafon  of  the  improvements  he  made  in  the  lird  elfays 
that  Greece  had  feen  of  this  fpedlacle,  Hounded  in  the  time 
of  Solon.  ‘T  his  great  legiflator  would  judge  of  that  novelty 

0  T,.  6.  c.  9. 

*  Demofthen.  Philipp.  I.  p.  52.  C.  ;  Olynth.  2.  p.  24.;  Plut.  t.  z.  p.  34S. 
349.  710. 
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by  himfelf.  Thefpis  played  his  own  pieces,  as  was  the  cu- 
ftom  of  the  ancient  poets.  When  the  reprefentation  was 
hniihed,  Solon  called  Thefpis,  and  afked  him,  if  he  were 
not  afhamed  to  lie  thus  before  fo  many  perfons.  Thefpis 
anfwered,  that  there  was  no  harm  in  thefe  lies  and  thefe 
fkdions,  which  were  only  made  in  fport,  and  for  diver- 
fion.  u  Yes,”  replied  Solon,  finking  the  ground  flrongly 
with  his  flick,  “  but  if  we  buffer  and  approve  this  fine  fport, 
“■  it  will  foon  make  way  into  our  contrats  and  all  our 
6C  affairs 

We  muft  allow,  neverthelefs,  that  the  Greek  tragedians 
always  preferved  great  refpedt  for  virtue,  juflice,  purity  of 
manners,  and  public  decency.  Their  poems  abound  in  ad¬ 
mirable  maxims  ;  but  we  cannot  too  much  exclaim  a- 
gainft  the  licence  which  reigned  in  the  Greek  comedy.  I 
have  fpoke  elfewhere  of  the  grofs  obfcenities  fo  abundant 
in  the  comedies  of  Ariflophanes  r.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  fay  of  them.  I  fhall  only  remark,  that,  belides  their  in¬ 
decency  and  groffnefs,  the  mofl  mercilefs  fatire,  the  rough- 
efl  and  mofl  biting,  reigns  through  them  all.  The  comic 
poets  of  thofe  times  took  all  liberties  and  fpared  no  body. 
The  generals,  the  magiflrates,  the  government,  the  people, 
even  the  gods  themfelves  #,  all  was  abandoned  to  their  fa- 
tiric  bile.  The  excels  was  carried  fo  far,  that  they  were 
not  at  the  pains  to  difguife  even  the  names  of  the  per- 
fonages  they  would  defame.  Every  one  was  introduced 
upon  the  flage  under  his  true  name f.  This  was  not  all  : 
for  fear  that  a  refemblance  of  names  might  caufe  mi  flakes, 
and  leave  fome  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  fpedtators, 
they  gave  the  adtors  mafks  which  reprefented,  as  far  as  was 
poffible,  the  vifage  and  phyfiognomy  of  thofe  they  wanted 

a  Pint,  in  Solon,  p  95.  r  Supra,  p.  228 

*  We  muft  however,  in  this  refpeCt,  remark,  one  lingular  exception.  Ari- 
liophanes,  the  moft  licentious,  without  contradiction,  of  all  the  comic  poets 
of  the  ancient  theatre,  never  durft  allow  himfelf  any  liberties  againft  Ceres, 
nor  in  general  againft  any  .  thing  which  might  relate  to  the  worfhip  of  that 
goddefs. 

[  See  Ariftophan.  in  nubib.  in  equitib.  &c. 
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to  expofe  to  the  derifion  of  the  public  r.  Such,  for  a  long 
time,  was  the  Grecian  comedy  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  was  a 
fpedtacle  equally  licentious  and  fatirical,  without  decency 
or  mode  fly,  without  refpedl  of  per fons,  without  regard  to 
morals,  for  which  nothing  was  facred,  and  where  they 
might  openly  defame  all  whom  they  thought  fit  to  render 
the  objeft  of  public  contempt.  The  magiflrates  were  at 
length  obliged  to  reprefs  that  pernicious  abufe,  and  to  re¬ 
train,  by  fevere  prohibitions,  the  unbridled  licence  of  the 
comic  authors11.  Thefe  wife  regulations  gave  birth  to  what 
the  ancients  have  called  the  new  comedy ,  which  then  be¬ 
came  only  an  imitation,  and  a  fine  and  delicate  fatire  on 
the  manners  of  private  life.  They  no  longer  brought  upon 
the  ftage  any  but  feigned  adventures  and  fuppofed  names. 
As  this  advantageous  change  was  brought  about  in  ages 
greatly  pofferior  to  thofe  whofe  manners  I  have  undertaken 
to  paint,  I  ihall  dwrell  no  longer  upon  this  fubjedl x. 


x  See  les  mem.  del'acad.  des  infeript.  t.  4.  p.  134.  &c. 
*>  See  Cicer.  philofophic.  frag.  t.  3.  p.  393. 

*  Horat.  arspoet.  v.  281.  &c. 
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BY  bringing  together  all  I  have  faid  of  the  ftate  of  an¬ 
cient  nations,  in  the  ages  which  elapfed  from  the  de¬ 
luge  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how 
greatly  human  knowledge  was  formerly  bounded  and  im¬ 
perfect.  Politics,  laws,  arts,  fciences,  commerce,  naviga¬ 
tion,  the  art-military,  even  the  manners,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  principles  and  turn  of  mind  the  molt  effential  and  molt 
neceffary  for  the  preservation  and  happinefs  of  fociety  ; 
all  thefe  great  objects  were,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  but  as 
yet  in  the  rough  draught  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  yet 
the  reign  of  this  prince  preceded  the  Chriftian  æra  only  536 
years.  A  flight  detail  will  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  all 
thefe  proportions. 

During  all  the  fpace  of  time  that  we  have  run  over, 
they  had  but  very  imperfedt  notions-  of  the  great  art  of 
government.  The  moft  part  of  political  and  civil  laws 
were  obfcure  and  defedtive,  often  even  pernicious  or  ridi¬ 
culous,  in  a  word,  without  form  or  order.  The  rights  of 
nations  were  unknown,  and  morality  in  general  little  un- 
derftood  ;  it  even  often  authorifed  principles  which  led  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  greatefh  vices.  As  to  that  political  fyftem 
which  now  takes  in  and  regards  the  whole  univerfe,  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  ancients  had  no  idea  of  it,  There 
was  then  no  power  who  thought  of  keeping  up  a  regular 
correfpondence  in  the  different  parts  of  the  known  world. 
The  leagues  even  which  neighbouring  flares  might  have 
amongft  themfelves,  were  but  momentary.  The  prefent  in- 
ftant  was  all  that  was  regarded.  The  confequences  of  any 
ftep  or  event  were  rarely  forefeen  and  examined  into. 
They  formed  no  political  fyftem.  Every  ftate  flood  fingle, 
and  gave  -  little  attention  to  the  general  motions  of  the 
machine.  Accordingly  they  were  not  accuftomed  to  keep 
ambafladors  reftdent  in  foreign  courts.  The  ancients  were 
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not  enough  enlightened  to  perceive  the  utility  of  this  fort 
of  privileged  fpies#,  who,  attentive  to  the  minuted  Heps, 
are  able  to  penetrate  and  lay  open  the  projects  which  may 
he  formed  by  a  too  enterprising  power.  Thus  the  famous 
fyftem  of  the  balance  of  power,  the  object  of  modern  po¬ 
litics,  far  from  having  been  followed  anciently  in  any  part 
of  the  univerfe,  does  not  even  appear  to  have  ever  entered 
the  head  of  any  politician  of  antiquity. 

What  I  have  juft  faid  of  laws  and  politics,  may  very  well 
be  applied  to  the  arts.  The  nations  I  have  had  occafion  to 
Ipeak  of,  had,  in  certain  refpe&s,  made  but  a  very  mid¬ 
dling  progrefs  in  the  general  circle  of  them.  They  had 
indeed  lome  rich  and  curious  manufactures  of  duffs.  They 
underdood  the  working  of  metals.  They  had  raifed  fome 
drudures  of  aftonifning  grandeur  and  richnefs  ;  in  a  word, 
they  handled  the  chifel,  the  punch,  and  the  graver.  Yet 
i  tliefe  fame  people  were  deditute  of  mod  of  the  convenien- 
cies  of  life,  which  are  now  regarded,  and  judly  too,  as  very 
effential,  or,  at  lead,  as  mod  agreeable.  The  ancients 
were  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  fecret  of  procuring  them. 
I  have  given  fufficient  proofs  of  this,  as  often  as  I  have 
had  occafion  to  treat  upon  the  fubjeét. 

We  mud  fay  the  fame  thing  of  the  fciences.  We  can- 
:  not  refufe  to  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Greeks,  a  pretty  extenfive  knowledge  in  adronomy,  geo¬ 
metry,  and  mechanics.  Yet  they  were  never  able  to  foar* 
beyond  a  certain  pitch,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  (elves  many  helps,  which  are  abfolutely  necefla- 
ry  to  the  progrefs  of  the  lciences  I  fpeak  of.  They  want- 
I  ed,  for  indance,  pendulums  and  telefcopes,  and,  in  a 
word,  many  other  indruments,  without  which  adronomy 
and  geography  can  acquire  abfolutely  no  kind  of  precidon. 
The  ancients  were  deditute  of  even  the  mod  ordinary  and 
iudhpciila.de  means  oi  alcertaining  their  difcoveries.  The 
reader  may  recall  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  tedious  and 
awkward  manner  ol  writing  in  the  early  times,  upon  the  in- 


*  It  is  thus  that  one  cf  the 
balliJors  and  envoys. 
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conveniencies  of  the  form  of  books,  and  upon  the  difficulty 
of  carrying,  and,  in  general,  of  obtaining  the  reading  of 
them8.  It  was  anciently  only  by  force  of  travelling  that  fome 
knowledge  could  be  acquired.  As  to  phyfics  and  natural 
hiflory,  we  know  that  they  were  almoft  entirely  unknown 
to  the  ancients. 

For  commerce  and  navigation,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Phoenicians  particularly  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs, 
and  not  a  few  difcoveries,  confidering  the  obftacles  they 
had  to  furmount.  But  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  relied  up¬ 
on  the  faulty  conftrudion  of  their  lhips,  the  imperfedion 
of  their  manner  of  working  them,  their  abfolute  want  of 
inftruments  proper  to  dired  their  navigation,  and  the 
clumfinefs,  in  a  word,  of  all  their  pradices,  we  fhall  admire 
the  courage  of  thefe  people  rather  than  their  Ikill.  We 
mull  applaud  their  courage  for  daring  fuch  enterpriks 
with  fuch  poor  helps,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  convinced 
of  their  inferiority  in  refped  to  the  difcoveries  we  are  at 
prefent  poflèfled  of.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  ancients 
were  very  enterprifmg,  but  very  little  enlightened. 

The  art  of  war  was  to  the  full  as  impeded  as  any  of 
the  objeds  I  have  juft  fpoke  of.  We  ffiould  never  have 
done,  if  we  were  to  point  out  in  detail  the  imperfedion  of 
the  military  manœuvres  of  the  ancients  in  the  ages  which 
have  fixed  our  attention,  and  (hew  all  that  failed  them  in 
point  of  art,  Ikill,  and  capacity.  I  think  it  Efficient  to  re¬ 
fer  to  what  I  have  faid  on  the  fubjed  in  the  different 
parts  of  my  work. 

I  {hall  do  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  manners.  The 
reader  may  have  remarked  in  all  the  articles  where  I  have 
had  occafion  to  treat  of  this  objed,  to  what  a  degree  the 
manners  of  the  firft  people  were  unprincipled,  barbarous, 
grofs,  and  vitious.  Their  want  of  delicacy,  and  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  firft  principles  of  moiality,  aie  peiceptible 
where-ever  we  confult  ancient  hiftory. 

I  do  not  therefore  fear  to  aflert,  that  in  all  the  fpace  of 

a  see  y  ■  T  ’  ""ok.  %.  chap.  6.  p.  187.  188.  ;  book  3.  chap.  2,  art.  6. 
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time  we  have  here  gone  over,  human  knowledge  was  yet 
moft  limited  and  moil  imperfeCt.  Amongft  molt  nations, 
laws,  arts,  and  fciences  were  yet  almoft  in  their  infancy. 
The  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Phoenicians,  who 
lhould  certainly  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  moft  civilized 
nations  that  have  appeared  in  antiquity,  had  made  but  a 
very  middling  progrefs  in  each  of  the  objects  I  have  indi¬ 
cated.  As  to  the  Greeks,  who  in  courte  of  time  every  way 
excelled  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  even  the  Phceni- 
}  cians  ;  the  Greeks  were  yet  very  ignorant  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  the  epocha  of  the  third  and  laft  part  of  our  work. 
Near  two  ages  elapfed  between  thofe  which  clofe  our  rd- 
fearches,  and  the  times  in  which  the  Greeks  made  moll:  of  the 
difcoveries  which  obtained  them  that  glory  and  juft  efteem 
they  yet  at  prefent  enjoy,  and  of  which  nothing  can  ever  rob 
them.  No  body  has  yet  furpaded  them  in  poetry,  in  elo¬ 
quence,  nor  in  the  art  of  writing  hiftory.  It  is  not  quite 
the  fame  thing  with  the  demonftrative  fciences,  nor  even 
with  many  parts  of  the  arts.  It  mufl  be  allowed,  that,  if 
we  except  architecture  *,  fculpture,  and  the  graving  of  pre¬ 
cious  Bones,  no  comparifon  can  be  made  between  what  the 
Greeks  knew  of  the  objeCts  I  have  juft  indicated,  and  what 
we  know  of  them  at  prefent. 

*  Let  us  obferve  neverthelefs,  in  relation  to  architecture,  that  the  Greeks 
had  indeed  a  very  juft  and  refined  tafte  for  the  conftruétion  of  grand  edifices  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  fame  with  refpeCt  to  private  buildings.  I  think 
I  may  affirm,  that  they  knew  not  the  art  of  difpofing  them  fo  elegantly  and 
fo  commodioufly  as  is  the  çftaftice  with  us  at  this  time. 
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DISSERTATION  h 

On  the  valuation  of  the  Greek  money  and  meafures - 

I  Have  often  had  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of  the  work 
which  I  prefent  to  the  public,  to  fpeak  of  antique 
money  and  meafures.  As  it  is  to  the  Greeks  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  knowledge  that  re¬ 
mains  to  us  of  profane  antiquity,  it  is  almoft  always  to  the 
Grecian  ftandard  that  we  are  to  reduce  the  money  and 
meafures  of  ancient  nations.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
proper  to  give  a  valuation  of  thofe  monies  and  of  thofe 
meafures,  which  lliould  juftify  the  proportion  which  I  have 
eftablithed  between  them  and  ours.  Befides,  by  confulting 
this  kind  of  table,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  make,  with 
eafe  and  by  himfelf,  the  reductions  which  I  may  have  omit¬ 
ted. 

There  is  perhaps  no  fubjeCl  which  has  more  exercifed  the 
critics,  than  the  determination  of  ancient  monies  and  mea¬ 
fures.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  none  which  is  yet  enve¬ 
loped  in  greater  obfcurity.  I  am  very  far  from  flattering 
myfelf  with  having  made  this  matter  clear.  I  propofe  only 
to  fay  what  appears  to  me  the  molt  probable  on  a  fubjecl  fo 
uncertain,  without  pretending  in  any  manner  to  give  an  ab- 
folute  exelufion  to  the  valuations  which  have  already  been 
imagined,  and  to  which  I  have  not  thought  myfelf  obliged 
to  conform. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Grecian  money . 

THE  value  of  coins,  we  know,  depends  upon  their  ftand¬ 
ard,  and  upon  their  weight.  There  is  yet  found  at  this 

day, 
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day,  in  the  cabinets  of  antiquaries,  many  Greek  coins  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  in  particular  Attic  coins.  Thei'e  l aft  are  tliofe  which 
are  moft  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  and  thole 
to  which  they  have  commonly  referred  all  the  others.  We 
lliall  follow  their  example,  and  ihali  take  the  Attic  coins  for 
ftandard  pieces.  Many  of  them  have  been  allayed,  and,  by 
various  reiterated  experiments,  a  certainty  has  been  obtain¬ 
ed,  that  the  gold  and  lilver  employed  by  the  mint  of  Athens, 
were,  to  a  very  flight  difference,  of  the  lame  ftandard  with 
the  gold  and  filver  employed  in  our  coins.  This  facft  is 
therefore  very  certain,  and  upon  this  article  we  have  all  the 
light  we  can  deilre. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  to  determine  what  was  the 
fixed  and  precile  weight  of  thefe  coins.  Almoft  all  thole 
which  remain  to  us  at  this  day,  have  been  more  or  leis  im¬ 
paired  by  the  ule  which  has  been  made  of  them  for  fo  many 
ages,  or  through  lapfe  ol  time.  It  is  in  fome  fort  morally 
impoflible  to  find  two  Attic  drachmas,  for  example,  which 
weigh  precile ly  one  as  much  as  the  other.  It  has  been  ne- 
ceflfary  therefore  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other  expedient 
to  afeertain  the  weight  of  antique  coins.  Of  all  thole  which 
have  been  imagined,  the  moft  philofophical  is  without  con¬ 
tradiction  that  which  Gafiendi  made  ufe  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  laft  century.  The  idea  of  it  was  fuggefted  to  him 
by  the  celebrated  M.  De  Peirefc,  whom  nothing  efcaped 
that  could  any  way  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  human 
knowledge,  and  who  fpared  no  expenfe  for  that  purpofe. 

There  is  feen  at  Rome,  in  the  palace  of  Farnefe,  an  an¬ 
tique  congius  perfectly  well  kept.  The  congius,  amongft  the 
Romans,  was  a  liquid  meafure  containing  ten  Roman 
pounds  of  wine  a.  That  of  which  we  fpeak,  is  by  fo  much 
the  more  valuable,  as  it  appears,  by  the  infeription  it  bears, 
that  this  veflel  was  depolited  in  the  capitol  in  the  reign  of 
Vefpalian,  to  ferve  for  a  ftandard  of  that  kind  of  meafure. 
M.  De  Peirefc  caufed  a  model  to  be  made  of  it,  which  he 
took  care  to  verify  exactly  by  the  original.  It  is  with  this 

*  Cungitfs  vini  decern  ptmio  fd .  Fefhis,  yoce  Public  a  ponder  a,  p.  402. 
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model,  which  did  not  arrive  in  France  till  after  the  death  of 
M.  De  Peirefc,  that  Gaffendi  made  the  experiment  I  am  a- 
bout  to  fpeak  of. 

He  filled  this  congius  with  well-water,  which  he  weighed 
very  fcrupuloufly,  and  found,  that  it  contained  fix  pounds 
fifteen  ounces  fix  grofs,  Paris  weight  Gaflendi,  from  that 
experiment,  concluded,  that  the  ancient  Roman  pound  was 
the  tenth  part  of  this  weight,  that  is  to  fay,  eleven  ounces 
grains,  and  that,  of  confequence,  the  Roman  ounce, 
which  was  the  twelfth  part  of  it b,  confided  of  feven  grofs 
32f  grains  c. 

We  know  that  the  drachma,  which  was  a  filver  coin,  weigh¬ 
ed  the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  ounce  d.  The  proportion  of 
the  other  Attic  coins  is  alfo  known  ;  fo  that  the  determination 
of  the  ancient  Roman  pound  carries  along  with  it  that  of  the 
weio-ht  of  the  Greek  coins.  But  this  determination,  fuch  as 

fc}  * 

it  has  been  made  by  Gaffendi,  appears  to  deferve  admimon 
only  by  fo  much  as  nothing  more  precife  and  more  exaét 
may  be  obtained  upon  the  objeft  here  in  queftion.  It  fup- 
pofesin  effedl,  that  the  weight  of  the  well-water  which  this 
philofopher  made  ufeof  to  find  the  capacity  of  the  Farnefian 
congius,  is  equal  to  that  of  wine  ;  a  fuppofition  demonftrated 
falfe  by  experience,  which  fhews  us,  that  wine  is  always 
lighter  than  water,  efpecially  than  well-water,  which  of  all 
frefli  waters  is  the  heavieft.  Let  us  add,  that  the  model  of 
the  Farnefian  congius  which  Gaffendi  made  ufe  of,  may  pof- 
jfibly  have  not  been  precifely  of  the  fame  capacity  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  veffel. 

Thefe,  without  doubt,  were  the  con fi derations  which  after¬ 
wards  engaged  M.  Auzout,  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  in  a 
journey  which  he  made  to  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the 

*  See  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  diflertation. 

b  JJncia  -  - 

"  -  -  in  libra  pars  eft  qua  men fis  in  anno. 

fan  ni  us  in  carmine  de  ponderibus  &  menfuris. 

c  yid.  Galfend.  in  vita  Peireikii,  1.  a.  p  73. 

d  n  To'ayhoov  ryg  xyxtciçy  Hefych.  in  voce 

Drachma  otto  Latinani  unciam  faciunt.  Hyeronim.  in  cap.  4-  Ezek,. 

Undo,  fit  drachmis  lis  quatuor.  Fannins,  loco  cit. 
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I  lad  century,  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  Gaflendi  upon  the 
congius  of  the  palace  of  Farneie  itielf.  Inflead  of  well- 
'  water  which  Gaflendi  made  ule  of,  M.  Auzout  employed 
!  fpring- water  extremely  light.  The  original  congius  was 
I  found  hy  this  experiment  to  contain  fix  pounds  twelve 
)  ounces  leven  grofs  and  48  grains  Paris  weight,  of  water  of 
j  the  fountain  of  Trevie.  1  think  therefore,  that  wre  may  con¬ 
clude  from  this  fad,  that  the  ancient  Roman  pound  was  the 
tenth  part  of  this  weight,  that  is  to  fay,  ten  ounces  feven 
grofs  twelve  grains,  and  the  ounce  precilely  of  feven  grofs 
nineteen  grains.  I  own  howTever,  that  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  difference  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  wine  and  of 
water,  militates  almop  as  much  againft  the  experiment  of 
M.  Auzout,  as  againll  that  of  Gaifendi.  Realoning  there¬ 
fore  would  feem  to  lead  us  to  eflimate  the  Roman  ounce  at 
about  feven  gros  *■■?■?-  only  *.  Neverthelefs  here  are  in  two 
words  the  reafons  which  determine  me  in  favour  of  the  opi- 
I  nion  I  have  thought  fit  to  embrace. 

The  fame  M.  Auzout  I  have  fpoke  of,  fatisfied  himfelf, 
that  the  modern  Roman  pound  was  of  ten  ounces  feven 
grofs  twelve  grains,  and  the  ounce  of  leven  grofs  nineteen 
grains.  It  follows  then,  that  the  Pvoman  pound  and  ounce 
of  the  prefent  times  are  perfectly  equal  with  the  antique 
Roman  pound  and  ounce,  fuppofmg,  as  we  have  laid,  that 
the  Roman  congius  Ihould  contain  precifely  ten  pounds 
I  weight  of  fpring-water.  This  perfect  relation  between  the 
ancient  pound  and  the  modern  (a  relation  which  cannot 
have  been  the  effed  of  chance),  feems  to  demonPrate,  that 
the  Roman  pound  has  received  no  change  for  upwards  of 
feventeen  centuries,  efpecially  if  there  is  room  to  fufped, 
that  the  ancient  Romans  knew  not  the  difference  of  weight 
between  wine  and  water,  or  that  at  leap  they  had  no  regard 
to  it,  in  fixing  the  Pandard  of  their  meafures;  and  of  this 

«See  tom  6.  des  anc.  mem.  de  Y  acad.  des  fuenc.  p. 

*  This  determination  is  drawn  from  the  proportion  between  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  water  and  of  Burgundian  wine,  which  rcfults  from  the  calculations 
of  M.  Eifenfchmid  in  his  treahfe  de  fonder,  et  menfur.  veter.  Argentoraii ,  in 
12°.  1728.  . 
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there  is  the  cleared  proof  in  the  poem  of  Fannius,  which 
we  have  already  cited  more  than  once  f. 

The  value  of  the  ancient  Roman  ounce  being  once  well 
determined,  and  of  confequence  the  weight  of  the  Attic 
drachma,  which  was  the  eighth  part  of  it  ;  we  fhall  eafily 
come  at  the  weight  of  the  other  Greek  coins,  fuch  as  the 
talent,  the  mina,  and  the  obolus.  The  drachma,  in  effect, 
contained  fix  oboli,  the  mina  100  drachmas,  and  the  talent 
60  minæs.  The  whole  then  may  be  reduced  to  a  fhort  cal¬ 
culation  which  gives  the  values  thus  *  : 

The  Attic  talent  weighed,  of  marks,  ounces,  gros,  grains. 

Paris  weight  - 

The  mina  -  -  - 

The  drachma 
The  obolus 

According  to  this  calculation 
livres  tournois  the  mark, 

The  Attic  talent  was  worth 
The  mina 
The  drachma 
The  obolus 


85 

0 

7 

66 

I 

3 

2 

57^ 

0 

0 

0 

6  Si 

0 

0 

0 

Ioii 

fuppoilng  filver 

of  fifty 

livres. 

fols. 

deniers. 

4256 

3 

8 

? 

8 

70 

18 

8 

8# 

0 

14 

2 

?  9  5 
î  TT 

2 

0 

0 

a  86  ? 
TJ304 

mit  what  I  had  to  fay  upon  the  valuation  of  the  Greek 
monies,  and  upon  the  proportion  they  might  bear  to  ours. 
Let  us  pafs  011  to  their  meafures. 


f  Libra  at  memorant  bejjum  fextarius  addit , 

Seu  pur  os  pendas  latices,feu  dona  Lyxi. 

Hxc  tatnen  afenju  f atilt  funt  crédita  nobis, 

Nam  que  nee  errantes  undis  labentibus  amnes, 

Nec  merfiputeis  latices,  aut  fonte  perenni 
Mariantes  par  pondus  habent  :  non  deni  que  Dina, 
flux  canipi,  aut  colles  nuperve,  aut  ante  tulere . 

%  T  oiLscvtov  ....  fxvaiv  |  .  yj  ùé  f.tvot  ç  .  'ct'goi'gfil)  ofëoXwv 

fcuid.  voce  ToiXotvrov,  t.  3.  p.  425.  See  alfo  the  beginning  of  the  oration  of 
.Demofthenes  againft  Pantænetus. 

See  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  dilTertation, 
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C  H  A  P  IL 

Of  the  Grecian  meajures, 

IT  is  at  lead  as  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  value  of 
the  Grecian  meafures,  as  that  of  their  money.  The 
fladium,  for  example,  was  amongft  the  Greeks  an  itinerary 
meafure  which  is  mentioned  every  inflantin  ancient  authors. 
But  they  by  no  means  agree  upon  the  determination  of  that 
meafure.  In  effeift,  we  fee,  that  the  length  of  the  fladium 
varied  greatly  according  to  times  and  places.  There  was 
no  more  uniformity  among  ft  the  ancients  in  regard  to  that 
meafure,  than  there  is  now  amongft  us  upon  the  length  of 
our  leagues,  and  in  general  upon  that  of  all  the  itinerary 
meafures  which  are  actually  in  ufe  in  Europe.  But  as  there 
is  amongft  us  a  medium  league,  to  which  it  has  been  agreed 
to  refer  all  meafures  of  the  fame  name;  fo  amongft  the 
Greeks  there  was  a  common  mean  fladium,  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  which  1  have  thought  proper  to  confine  myfelf 
here. 

The  ordinary  fladium,  and  that  moft  univerfally  adopted, 
confided  of  fix  hundred  Greek  feet h.  The  plethra,  ano¬ 
ther  kind  of  meafure,  made  the  fixth  part  of  the  fladium 
The  arura  was  the  half  of  the  plethra  k.  The  orgia  was 
fix  feet  1  ;  and,  laftly,  the  cubit  a  foot  and  a  half  !u.  We 
know  that  the  Greek  foot  was  more  than  the  Roman  foot 
by  the  24th  part  of  this  laft  n.  The  determination  of  the 

h  To  çx’o'tov  iyji  7Coô'xç  y.  Suid.  in  < vocc  ZTectiov,  t.  3.  p.  367. 

*  E yu  to  ttoOx;  f  Suid.  <voce 

^  yi  aexçx  vrocat;  iyjii  /.  Id.  <TJOCC  ’AçVÇo&Tx  [AUVTIÇ. 

1  A iKx  pivçiuiïiç . o^yviav . uiv  yiXici  çcéhoi.  Herod.  1.  4. 

n .  41. 

ri  nfavg . à  fî;  yC  vtuiTv  7 rvj.  Hefych.  njoce  Wviyjg. 

n  Studium  certim  vlginti  quinque  nofircs  ejficit  pajfus,  hoc  ejl}  pedes  fexcentos  vi- 
gir.ti  pu'.nque.  Plin.  1.  2.  fe<ft.  21.  p.  86. 

Now  the  ftadium,  which,  as  we  have  juft  feen,  was  precifely  bzo  Greek 
feet,  could  not  be  625  Roman  feet,  unlefs  the  Greek  toot  was  to  the  Roman 
in  tire  proportion  of  25  to  24. 
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Grecian  meafures  is  of  confequence  as  intimately  connedled 
with  that  of  the  Roman  foot,  as  the  eftimate  of  the  Attic 
coins  is  with  that  of  the  Roman  pound. 

Two  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  the  Roman  amphora,  a 
kind  of  liquid  meafure,  fince  it  contained  eight  congii, 
was  precifely  a  Roman  cubic  foot  The  w'ater  which 
this  meafure  contained,  muft  have  weighed,  by  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  M.  Auzout,  54  pounds  7  ounces  5  grofs  and 
24  grains,  Paris  weight.  Suppoling,  from  the  experiments 
of  M.  Eifenichmidt,  that  the  weight  of  the  fpring-water 
which  M.  Auzout  made  ufe  of  was  371—  grains  to  the  cu¬ 
bic  inch,  (of  the  royal  ftandard  foot),  the  capacity  of 
the  amphora  mud:  have  been  fuch  as,  according  to  the 
Stereometrical  rules,  its  fide  Ihould  be  lefs  than  eleven  inch¬ 
es  %  of  a  line,  but  more  than  eleven  inches  f  of  a  line. 
The  Roman  foot  mull  of  confequence  be  eftimated  at  about 
eleven  inches  Er  lines.  Yet  I  think  with  M.  de  la  Hire, 
that  we  ought  to  reckon  the  antique  Roman  foot  precifely 
eleven  inches  of  the  Royal  ftandard  meafure.  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  memoir  which  that  academician  gave 
in  upon  this  fubjedt,  to  fee  the  grounds  of  this  valuation  p. 
I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  obferving  only,  that  the  Romans 
were  never  great  mathematicians.  I  have  proved  above, 
that  they  reckoned  nothing  for  the  overplus  of  the  weight 
of  water  more  than  of  wine,  in  the  ftandard  of  their  mea¬ 
fures.  They  may  therefore  very  well  have  negledted  and 
reckoned  for  nothing  the  three  fourths  of  a  line,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  by  which  the  fide  of  the  cube,  which  ferved  for  the 
matrix  of  their  amphora,  furpafted  their  lineal  foot.  This 
conjefture  will  appear  lefs  difficult  to  be  believed,  when 

0  Q uadrantal  vocal  ant  anti  qui  amphoram,  quod  vas  pedis  quad  rati  oElo  et  qua- 
draginta  cepit  fextarios.  Feftus  voce  Quacirantal. 

iguadranîa!  vini  o  hi  agi  ni  a  pondo  fiet,  congius  vini  decern ,  pondo  fet.  Idem  voce 
Pulica  pondéra. 

Pes  longo  fpatio,  atque  alto ,  latoque  votetur  $ 

Angulus  ut  par  fit ,  quern  claudit  linea  triplex, 
dfuatuor,  et  quadris,  medium  cingatur  inane , 

Amphora  ft  cuius.  .  .  .  Fann.  carm.  cit. 

r  Acad,  desfcienc.  aim.  1714,  m.  p.397. 

it 
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ît  is  confidered,  that  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century  M. 
Picard  difcovered  that  the  ftandard  of  the  Parifian  pint 
which  was  then  made  ufe  of*  wanted  more  than  1224  cubic 
lines  of  the  capacity  to  which  the  ordinances  had  fixed  that 
kind  of  meafure 

Let  us  refume  all  that  has  been  juft  faid,  and  form  this 
calculation  from  the  principles  we  have  laid  down  :  fince 
the  Roman  antique  foot  was  eleven  inches,  the  Greek  foot 
was  eleven  inches  five  lines  and  a  half  :  thus, 

fathoms,  feet,  inches,  lines. 


The  ftadium  was 

95 

2 

1  i 

The  plethra 

-  *5 

5 

5 

10 

The  arura 

7 

5 

8 

1 1 

The  orgia 

- 

5 

8 

9 

The  cubit 

- 

1 

5 

^  r 

It  fefults  from  this 

calculation,  that 

24  or 

•dinar  y 

ftadia 

were  only  nine  fathoms  one  foot  feven  inches  2 -f  lines 
more  than  our  common  league  of  22821  fathoms.  I  ihall. 
fay  nothing  of  the  other  ftadia,  as  fuch  a  difcufTion  could  be 
of  little  ufe  to  the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

Tli  is  were  the  place  to  fpeak  of  the  dry  and  liquid  mea¬ 
fure  s,  and  of  the  weights  which  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  in 
commerce.  But  we  are  almoft  entirely  deftitute  of  points 
of  comparifon  to  fix  the  value  of  thefe  weights,  and  of 
thefe  meafures.  I  Ihall  therefore  fay  but  little  upon  this 
fubjetft. 

Fannius,  whom  I  have  already  cited  fo  often,  tells  lis 
that  the  Attic  pound  was  to  the  Roman  as  75  to  96,  or  as 
£5  to  32  r.  We  fee  alfo,  in  the  fame  poet,  that  the  amphora 
or  Attic  cadus,  which  was  a  liquid  meafure,  was  equal  to 
three  Roman  urns,  or  to  a  Roman  amphora  and  a  half5. 

La  My, 


i  See  the  treatife  of  M.  Picard,  de  mevjur. 

r  Uniia  fir  drachmas  bis  qtatucr . 

Unciaque  :n  libra  pan  eji  qua;  mctjis  in  ar.no. 

Ha’/  ragno  Latio  lib,  a  cf,  gen  l:  que  togatte  r 

slaica  ram  minor  ej}.  ‘ Ter  quhque  banc  der.iqué  draùfni:, 

Et  ter  vicenis  trédvnt  ert  lericr 

f  /lmphora  fit  . ubus .  . . 

Vox.,  in. 
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FalHy,  we  read  in  the  life  of  Atticus  by  Corn*  Nepos,  tha£ 
the  Attic  mecWmnns,  which  was  a  dry  meafure,  was  equal 
to  fix.  Roman  bulhels t.  We  know,  by  the  teflimony  of 
Fannius,  that  thebuihel  among!!  the  Roman's  was  the  third 

of  their  amphora  or  cubic  foot u. 

Reducing  thefe  weights  and  meafures  to  ours,  by  means 
of  the  valuations  of  the  pound  and  of  the  foot  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  which  I  have  given  above,  we  (hall  find, 

1.  That  the  Attic  pound  weighed  8  ounces  4  grofs 
y  grains  and  4  Paris  weight. 

2.  That  the  Attic  cadus  contained  one  foot  a68F  cubie 
inches,  or  41  pints  one  chopin  cubic  inches,  Paris  mea- 

lure. 

a.  Laflly,  that  the  Attic  medimnus  contained  one  foot 
934  cubic  inches,  or  four  bulhels  one  litron  and  a  half,  and 
94  cubic  inches,  Paris  meafure  *. 

This  feeble  eflay  is  all  we  can  pretend  to,  from  all  that 
is  to  be  found  mod  certain  upon  the  fubjeél  wè  had  under¬ 
taken  to  examine.  The  few  monuments  that  remain  of 
antiquity,  and  above  all  theunexadlnefs  of  ancient  authors 
in  what  they  fay  of  the  coins  and  meafures  in  ufe  in  their 
times,  give  us  little  room  to  hope  loi  greater  certainty. 

Hujus  dmidium  fert  urrta.  ........ 

Attica  prater ea  dicenda  eft  amphora  nobis 

peu  cadus.  Hanc  fades,  noftra  ft  adjecèris  urnam* 

t  Unkarfos  frumento  donavit,  ita  ut Jrngulis  fex  modii  tritia  darentur  ;  qui  modus 
men  fra  medimnus  Athcnis  appehatui .  cap.  z,. 
u  Amphora  ter  , . caplt  modium. 

*  We  fuppofe  here  the  birfliel  to  be  648  cubic,  inches,  that  is  to  fay,  that 
it  is  comldered  as  the  144th  part  of  the  muid  of  54  cubic  feet.  The  litron? 
and  half- litron  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  precifely  the  fixteenth  and  tbirty- 
fécond  part  of  the  bufhel  of  648  cubic  inches.  I  fay  fuppofed,  becaufe  thefe 
calculations  are  not  perfectly  conformable  to  the  refait  given  by  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  cylindrical  ftandards  of  the  meafures  I  fpeak  op;  dimenHon» 
lelative  to  the  capacity  affigned  to  thefe  meafures  by  the  regulations. 
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WE  are  not  ignorant  of  the  life  and  advantage  of 
aftronomical  periods  in  the  fupputation  of  time. 
We  know  alfo  that  the  ancients  had  contrived 
many  of  them  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  their  years. 
Thefe  periods  were  different  according  to  the  ule  they 
were  defigned  for,  and  to  the  form  of  the  year  eftablithed 
amongft  the  nations  who  had  contrived  them.  The  names 
of  three  famous  periods  invented  by  the  Chaldeans  are 
handed  down  to  us  :  the  Saros,  the  Neros,  and  the  Sofos  a. 
Beroftis  made  ufe  of  them  in  compoling  his  chronological 
calculations,  and  fixing  the  epochas  of  his  hiflory  ol  Ba¬ 
bylon  b.  It  was  by  thefe  meafures  ol  time,  that  he  had 
regulated  and  determined  the  duration  ol  that  empire, 
and  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  different  lovereigns 
who  had  governed  it. 

The  amount  of  the  Saros,  of  the  Neros,  and  of  the  Sofos , 
were  certainly  well  known  and  well  determined  in  the 
times  that  Berofus  compofed  his  hiflory.  But  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Babylonians  are  now  no  more.*  It  is 
even  many  ages  fince  they  dilappeared.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  altonilhing  that  there  ihotikl  reign  many  contradictions 
amongfi  modern  authors,  as  well  upon  the  number  of  years 
that  compofed  thefe  famous  periods,  as  upon  the  ufesthey 
may  have  been  adapted  for.  Let  us  try  however,  by  bring, 
ing  together  the  different  traits  which  are  found  fcattcrcd 
jn  ancient  authors,  to  give  fome  light  into  a  queflion  lo 
obfeure  and  fo  difficult. 

It  is  certain  by  the  teflimony  of  all  antiquity,  that  the 

*  Syncell.  p.  17.  ;  Abyden.  apud  eumd.  p.  38.  C. 

*  Synçell.  p.  37.  A. 
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Saros,  the  Neros,  and  the  Sofos,  were  cycles  which  con¬ 
tained  a  certain  number  of  years  c.  We  ought  not  to 
liften  to  fome  writers  recent  enough,  who  without  any 
foundation  would  infmuate,  that  the  periods  I  fpeak  of 
ihould  be  reduced  to  periods  of  days  only.  It  is  a  chimera, 
which  deferves  no  attention.  We  (hall  refute  it  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Without  deigning  therefore  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  it,  let  us  examine  what  may  have  been  the  real  a- 
mount  of  thefe  cycles,  and  what  their  ufe  in  aftronomy. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  Saros,  which,  of  all  the  periods  of  the 
Chaldeans,  appears  to  have  been  the  moil  celebrated  in 
antiquity.  Many  authors  have  fpoke  of  it d  :  but  they  do  not 
agree  upon  the  number  of  years  of  which  that  period  was 
formed.  Let  us  fee  whether  it  be  poifible  to  determine  it 
at  this  day,  and  difeover  by  that  means  what  may  have  been 
the  ufe  ot  this  cycle. 

Syncellus  tells  us,  after  Berofus,  Abydenus,  Alexander 
Polyhiftor,  &c.  that  the  Saros  was  a  period  of  3600  years e. 
We  know  of  no  aftronomical  operation  to  which  a  period 
of  that  kind  can  be  applied.  Suidas,  an  author  cotem¬ 
porary  with  Syncellus,  or  at  le  aft  but  little  before  him, 
gives  to  the  Saros  a  very  different  amount.  That  author 
fays,  that  it  was  a  period  compofed  of  lunar  months,  the 
fum  total  of  which  was  eighteen  years  and  an  half f.  Sui¬ 
das  cites  no  ancient  author  to  warrant  this  fact,  and  does 
not  tell  us  from  what  authority  he  gives  the  Saros  an  a- 
inount  fo  different  from  that  we  have  juft  feen.  Though 
we  Ihould  agree  with  Suidas  that  the  Saros  might  have 
been  compofed  of  222  lunar  months,  yet  we  do  not  fee 
what  might  have  been  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  period. 

We  might  fufpeft,  it  is  true,  that  there  is,  an  error  in  the 
text  of  Suidas,  and  that,  inftead  of  222  lunar  months,  we 
ihould  read  223,  We  might  even  bring  a  paftage  of  Pliny 
to  fupport  this  conjefture.  Pliny  was  indeed  acquainted 
with  a  period  of  223  lunar  months  ?.  I11  all  the  editions, 

c  Berof.  Abyden.  Sz  Syncell.  lochdi. 

a  Berof.  Abyden.  Syncell.  îoeis  cit.-}  Suidas  in  t.3.p.  2S9.  ;  He- 

fv chins  in  ;  Phavorin.  &c. 

e  p,  ip  38.  &  f  In  t.  3,  p.  389.  s  L.  2.  fedl.  10.  p.  79*. 
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anterior  to  that  of  P.  Hard 011  in  there  had  crept  in  a  vitious 
reading,  which,  no  doubt,  had  prevented  a  due  attention 
to  the  amount  and  merit  of  that  period.  The  former  read¬ 
ing  of  the  text  of  Pliny  was  223  months.  M.  Halley,  who 
was  not  Id's  diftinguilhed  for  his  profound  erudition,  than 
by  being  one  of  the  greateft  aflronomers  of  his  age,  was 
the  fir  it  who  perceived  that  falfe  reading  of  the  editions 
ot  Pliny.  He  propofed  the  amendment  of  this  vitious 
paflage,  and  to  read  224  months  inllead  of  222  h.  What 
was  only  conjecture  on  the  part  of  this  learned  man, 
has  been  found,  by  the  researches  and  difeoveries  fin  ce 
made,  to  be  the  true  reading  of  Pliny».  It  is  therefore 
now  no  longer  doubtful,  that  Pliny  was  acquainted  with  a 
period  compofed  of  223  fynodic  lunar  months.  M.  Halley 
wanted,  with  Suidas,  to  identify  this  period  with  the  Saras 
of  the  Chaldeans  ;  and  this  is  the  conclufion  be  draws  from  it. 

From  demonftrating  that  the  amount  of  the  Saros  mult 
have  been  fixed  at  223  lunar  fynodic  months,  that  is  to  fay, 
of  29  days  and  an  half  each,  it  refults,  fays  M.  Halley, 
that  this  cycle  contained  near  18  of  our  years  ;  a  calcula¬ 
tion,  adds  he,  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  amount  that 
Suidas  gives  the  Saros  k.  This  difeovery,  continues  M.  Hal- 
luy,  places  in  its  full  light  the  fkill  of  the  aflronomers  of 
Chaldea.  In  effeCt,  that  period  furnifhes  a  very  eafy  me¬ 
thod  of  predicting  eclipfes  within  the  limits  of  the  error  of 
liait  an  hour  only  K  Diodorus  was,  therefore,  ill  informed 
when  Ire  advanced  that  the  Chaldeans  had  only  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  theory  of  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  and  that  they 
durft  neither  determine  nor  forctel  them  m. 

Such  is  the  reafoning  of  M,  Halley  ;  but  I  think  his  con¬ 
jectures  mnch  more  ingenious  than  folid.  The  teftimony  of 
Suidas  being  fupported  by  the  fufFrage  of  no  author  of  anti¬ 
quity,  cannot  balance  that  of  Berofus,  nor  of  tire  other  wri¬ 
ters  who  give  3600  years  to  the  Saros .  Betides,  Suidas  af- 

h  Tranf.  Philof.  n°.  194.  ann.  1692.  p.535.  ;  Acta  erudit.  Lipf.  ann.  1692, 
P-  529- 

•  ee  the  note  of  P.  Ilardouin,  locoeit.  k  Supra,  loco  erf. 

1  See  the  e!<  /iumofM.  Hailey,  Acad,  des  fc:  cnees,  ann.  1742,  II.  png. 

»  L.  2.  p.  14J. 
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figns,  n-ot  eighteen  years,  but  eighteen  and  an  half  to  the 
total  revolution  of  the  Saros  ;  and  we  know,  that  in  agro¬ 
nomy  much  lels  than  fix  months  will  confound  the  whole 
refult  of  a  period.  In  fine,  Suidas  gives  the  Saros  only  222 
lunar  months,  and  not  223.  In  vain  would  we  correft  this 
text  by  that  of  Pliny.  Nothing  can  lead  us  to  furmife,  that 
this  iaft  had  in  view  the  Saros  of  the  Chaldeans.  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  this  period  was  indeed  compofed  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  lunar  months  ;  the  name  alone  indicates  it  *  :  but  I 
do  not  fee  that  it  is  polfible  at  this  time  to  determine  precife- 
ly  what  was  the  number  t.  We  mull  therefore  giye  up  the 
fearch  of  the  Saros ,  fmce  we  can  never  hope  to  know  what 
was  the  amount,  nor,  of  confequence,  what  the  ufe  of  it.  Let 
us  go  on  to  the  examination  of  the  other  Chaldean  periods, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Neros  and  of  the  Sofos. 

The  revolution  of  the  Neros  was  of  600  years15.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  authors  I  have  already  cited,  Jofephus  the 
hiftorian  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  period. 
Speaking  of  the  long  life  of  the  fir  ft  patriarchs,  he  thus  ex- 
prefies  himfelf.  “  Amongft  other  views  which  God  had 
«  had/’  fays  lie,  “  in  granting  to  the  firft  patriarchs  a 
«  life  fo  long  as  that  attefted  by  the  facred  books,  he  de» 
“  figned  to  enable  them  to  perfect  geometry  and  aftrono- 
“  my  which  they  had  invented  ;  for,”  adds  he,  cc  they  could 
not  have  foretold  with  certainty  the  motions  of  the  ftars, 
«  if  they  had  lived  lefs  than  600  years,  becaufe,  in  that 
*<  {pace  of  time,  is  accomplilhed  the  great  year 

Jofephus, 


*  The  name  of  Saros,  given  to  this  period,  would  alone  fuffice  to  prove ^ 
that  it  was  compofed  of  lunar  months.  The  word  Saros  anfwers  exactly  to 
the  Chaldean  word  Sar,  which  lignifies  menjlruus  or  lunaris. 

j  Though  we  ihould  even  grant  with  M.  Halley,  that  we  ought  to  lead  in 
Suidas  223  lunar  months,  his  reasoning  would  nor  be  the  more  juft.  M.  hs 
Gentil  has,  in  effect,  demon  (irated  the  total  and  abfolute  imperfection  of  that 
period  fo  vaunted  by  M.  Halley.  Acad,  des  fciences,  ann.  17 5$,  M.  p. 

■°  SynC ell.  p.  17.  ;  Abyden.  apud  eumd.  p.  38.  C.  ^  ^ 

°  Thefe  are  the  terms  in  which  Jofephus  exprefles  himfelf  :  "Asrsg  ova  xr- 
QccXvç  ocyToïç  wgosiWH»  [W  fycrccnv  l| etKorixç  Inccvrovg  A ik  ra<rbra>v  yetç 

0  uîyûiç  g viayToç  ttXyiçzstcu.  Antiq.  1.  3-  c.  3-  P- 17- Which  things  (that  is  to 
f‘  lay,  geometry  and  agronomy)  they  (the  patriarchs)  could  not  have  predipa- 
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Jofephus,  as  we  fee,  was  therefore  acquainted  with  the 
great  year ,  that  is  to  fay,  with  an  agronomical  period, 
which,  he  fays,  was  compofed  of  600  years.  Every  thing 
leads  us  to  believe,  that  it  was  of  the  Neros  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans  that  Jofephus  meant  to  fpeak.  For  I  fee  no  other 
people  in  antiquity  amongfl  whom  fuch  a  period  was  in 
ufe.  Before  we  apply  ourfelves  to  develope  the  propriety 
of  this  cycle  of  600  years,  it  is  proper  to  examine  that  of 
the  Sofos ,  becaufe  the  Neros  owes  its  origin  to  the  Sofos  3 
as  I  flatter  myfelf  with  demohflrating. 

The  ancients  tell  us,  that  the  Sofos  was  compofed  of 
60  years  p.  That  period,  the  firft,  without  contradiftion,  of 
which  the  Chaldeans  made  ufe,  was  very  imperfect;  fince, 
after  its  revolution,  it  brought  back  the  lunar  months  only 
to  within  a  tenth  part  of  a  month.  They  muff  therefore 
have  endeavoured  to  rectify  and  perfect  it.  It  was  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  the  means.  By  doubling  the  Sofos ,  that  is, 
by  giving  to  this  period  1 20  years,  inftcad  of  60,  they  had 
the  return  of  the  lunar  months  to  within  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  month.  By  multiplying  this  cycle  as  many  times  as  is 
necefiàrÿ  to  obtain  the  precife  returns  of  the  fun  and  moon 
to  the  fame  points  of  the  heavens,  is  formed  a  period  of 
600  years,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Neros.  This  laff  cycle  is,  in 
effedl,  nothing  but  the  product  of  the  Sofas  t  or  the  period 
of  60  years  multiplied  by  10.  Thus,  we  fee,  there  did  not 
need  much  reflexion  upon  the  amount  and  propriety  of 
the  Sofos  to  deduce  from  it  the  Neros  *. 

The  illuftrious  Jean- Dominic  CafTmi  is,  I  think,  the  fir  ft 

“  ted  with  certainty,  if  they  had  lived  lefs  than  60?  years  ;  for  the  great  year 
is  accompl ifhed  in  that  fpace  of  time.”  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  Jo.e- 
phus  does  not  exprels  hi mfe If  clearly  in  this  paflage  ;  for  though  we  fee  very 

well  that  the  verb  to  foretcl,  relates  to  aftronomy,  which  is  fpoke 

of  in  the  preceding  phrafe,  as  geometry  alfo  is  concerned,  that  manner  of 
exprefTion  prefents  an  ambiguous  and  defeérive  lente  ;  and  it  is  to  make  tire 
.  meaning  of  Jofephus  be  underftood,  that  1  have  added  the  tnvtiom  of  i be  flan, 
of  which  we  (lionld  fuppofe  he  ddigned  to  fpeak. 
v  Svm  ell.  p.  17.  ;  Abyden.  apud  cumd.  p  38.  C. 

*  All  tliele  facts  are  better  cleared  up,  and  exactly  derronftrated  in  a  me¬ 
moir  of  M.  le  Gentil.  See  Acad,  des  fciences,  ann.  1756,  M.  p. 

who 
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who  perceived  the  merit  of  the  Neros.  It  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  that  great  aftronomer,  one  of  the  fineft  periods  that  has 
ever  been  invented.  It  refults  from  it,  that  the  folar  years 
of  the  Chaldeans  were  each  of  365  days  5  hours  51'  and 
36"  s.  That  period  alfo  difcovers  to  us,  that  the  aftrono- 
mers  of  Chaldea  had  determined  to  within  a  fécond  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  lunar  month  as  exactly  as  the  modern  aftro- 
nomers  have  been  able  to  do  itr.  In  effect,  600  years  of 
365  days  5  hours  51'  and  36  make  7421  lunar  months, 
confining  of  29  days  12  hours  44'  3  ",  all  but  7  thirds  and 
18  fourths.  We  ought  therefore  to  regard  the  219146 
days,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  7200  folar 
months,  which  form  the  period  I  fpeak  of,  as  precifely  e* 
quivalent  to  7421  lunar  months.  Now,  it  is  to  that  fpace 
of  time  that  we  may  fix  the  epocha  of  the  return  of  the 
fun  and  moon  to  the  fame  points  of  the  heavens;  in  a  word, 
the  Neros  of  the  Chaldeans  was  in  relation  to  the  iolar  and 
lunar  months  exactly  what  the  Vidlorian  period  is  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  til s  golden  number  and  folar  cycle  f. 

It  is  not  poflible  to  determine  precifely  the  age  in  which  the 
Chaldean  aftronomers  invented  and  made  ufe  of  the  Neros.  I 
ihall  content  myfelf  with  only  remarking,  that  this  cycle  mud 
have  been  known  and  received  in  Chaldea  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  Berofus.  That  hulorian,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  made  ufe 

*  Anciens  mem.  de  l’acad.  des  fcienc.  t.  8.  p.  5.  r  Id.  ibid. 

f  Anc.  mem.  de  Pacad.  des  fc.  t.  8.  p.  5.  I  am  obliged  to  inform  the  read¬ 
er,  that  it  is  not  to  the  Ntros  of  the  Chaldeans  that  M.  Cafllni  applies  hié 
calculations  and  the  reflections  he  has  juft  read  ;  it  is  to  the  great  year  fpoke  of 
by  Jofephus.  But  as  this  period  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Ne~ 
ros  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  have  an  evident  relation  to  it,  I  thought  I  might 
apply  the  researches  of  that  great  aftronomer  to  thatperiod,  ol  which  t  haVe 
already  faid  the  invention  feems  due  to  the  Chaldeans,  fin  ce  we  find  none 
like  it  amongft  any  other  people.  M.  Cafllni,  to  fay  it  by  the  by,  would  even 
have  this  period  of  600  years  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  the  earlieft  ages.  But 
Jofephus  fays  it  not  ;  and  if  he  had  faid  it,  we  flrould  always  have  had  a  right 
to  objedt  to  his  opinion,  as  be>ng  contrary  to  all  appearance  of  truth.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  fuch  an  invention  fuppofes  an  abundance  of  knowledge  which  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  pofleJTed  by  the  eariieft  ages.  What  we  have  faicl  in  the  fir  ft. 
and  in  the  fécond  parts  of  this  work,  upon  the  imperfection  of  aftronomy  in 
thofe  times,  does  not,  I  think,  leave  the  flighteft  doubt  upon  the  epocha  of 
that  period,  which  probably  was  not  invented  tiil  in  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy. 
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ot  it  to  form  his-  -chronological  calculations,  and  we 
know  that  Berofus  wrote  in  the  third  age  before  [.  C. 

I  fliould  therefore  think,  that  this  period  may  have  been  in¬ 
vented  towards  the  end  of  the  empire  of  Babylon.  This 
is,  moreover,  the  moft  ancient  date  that  can  be  aligned 
it  We  have  feen  elfewhere  how  imperfed  aftronomy 
was  in  Chaldea  till  the  reign  of  Nabonallar  x. 

It  now  remains,  that  I  lay  a  word  of  the  opinion  of  thofe 
writers  who  have  difputed  the  amount  that  I  have  thought 
right  to  aflign  to  the  Sarosf  the  So/os ,  and  the  Neros.  They 
have  pretended,  that  all  thefe  different  cycles  were  periods 
formed  of  a  certain  number  of  days  rather  than  of  years. 
Two  Greek  monks,  one  named  Annianus,  and  the  other 
Panodorus,  are,  I  think,  the  firffc  who  wanted  to  give  au¬ 
thority  to  this  fyflemy.  They,  both  of  them,  wrote  a- 
bout  the  year  411  of  rhe  Chriftian  æra  *.  But  one  fimple 
reflection  will  convince  us,  that  their  ideas,  in  this  refpeCt, 
fhould  have  no  manner  of  weight. 

In  effect,  what  comparifon  can  be  made  between  Berofus, 
who  fays  formally,  that  the  Saros,  the  Neros,  and  the  «So- 
fos  were  periods  of  years,  and  two  unknown  Greek  monks, 
who,  about  700  years  after  the  age  in  which  that  author 
wrote,  would  give  us  to  underhand  the  contrary,  and  infi- 
nuate,  that  all  thefe  different  cycles  were  compofed  only 
of  a  certain  number  of  days.  Berofus,  a  cotemporary  with 
Alexander,  was  born  and  palled  his  life  in  Chaldea.  At 
hand  to  draw  his  knowledge  from  the  original  fources 
which  were  {fill  fubfifting  in  his  time,  he  was  enabled  more 
than  any  body  to  know  the  amount  of  the  periods  he  em¬ 
ployed,  In  a  word,  it  was  from  the  ancient  monuments 
of  his  nation  that  he  compofed  the  hilfory  of  it  ;  a  liifto- 


*  Tatian.  advert.  Grace  orat.  p.  2 73.  -,  Synced.  p.  16.  ÏX 
u  See  Synced,  p.  207.  Na’oonaflar  reigned  about  the  year  74-1  before  J.  C. 
x  See  part  1.  b.  3.  c  2.  art.  2.  p.228.  &  229.  See  alfo  part  3.  b.  3.  c.  2.  art 
ï.  p.  98.  Sc  99. 

y  Jfud  synced,  p.  34.  &  35,  See  alfo  StaHger,  not.  in  Gr.  Eufeb.  chron. 
p.  446  col.  B. 

See  the  notes  of  P.  Goar  ad  Synced,  p.  33.  col  B. 
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ry  which  Pliny,  Jofephus,  Clemens  Alexandrines,  Eufe-bius/ 
Syncellus,  and  many  others,  cite  frequently  in  their  writings, 
Beftdes,  Berofus  is  not  the  only  writer  of  antiquity  who  has 
faid,  that  the  periods  of  which  I  fpeak,  were  periods  of 
years.  Eufebius,  who  was  fo  well  verfed  in  the  hiftory 
of  ancient  nations,  has  acknowledged  it  a.  Jofephus,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  teftifies  the  fame  fa<ft.  We  may  add 
to  all  thefe  teftimanies,  that  of  Suidas.  He  agrees  with  all 
the  writers  that  I  have  here  cited,  in  faying  that  thefe  pe¬ 
riods  were  formed  of  a  certain  number  of  years  b. 

#  The  two  Greek  monks  here  in  queftion  had  not  the  au¬ 
thority  of  any  monument  of  antiquity  for  metamorphofmg 
the  periods  1  fpeak  of  into  cycles  of  days.  It  was,  on  their 
part,  only  pure  conjedlure.  Here  is,  as  I  imagine,  what 
might  haye  led  them  to  propofe  fuch  a  notion. 

Berofus,  in  compelling  his  hiftory,  had  not  forgot  that  he 
was  a  Babylonian.  We  know,  that  many  nations  had  then 
the  madnefs  of  wanting  to  be  regarded  each  as  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  that  was  known  in  the  univerfe.  Antiquity  of  date,  in 
the  ages  1  fpeak  of,  was  regarded  as  the  moft  glorious  diftinc- 
tion  that  a  people  could  value  themfelves  upon.  We  cannot 
conceive,  to  lay  it  by  the  by,  how  much  that  foolilh  ambi¬ 
tion  has  been  injurious  to  hiftoricai  truth,  and  what  con- 
fufton  it  has  caufed  in  the  chronology  of  ancient  nations. 
The  Babylonians  were  of  the  number  of  thole  who  would 
pique  themfelves  upon  the  higheft  antiquity.  According 
lo  them,  they  had  fubfifted  as  a  nation  470,000  years  ?. 
Berofus,  in  his  hiftory,  was  intent  upon  maintaining  and 
making  good  that  ridiculous  pretenfion.  To  give  fome 
colour  to  the  enormous  calculations  he  prefented,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  probable,  he  pretended  to  ground  them  upon 
the  aftronomical  periods  here  in  queftion.  He  invented, 
of  confequence,  a  feries  of  fabulous  kings,  whole  reigns 

*  See  Syncell.  p.  17.  34  &  35.  b  In  Ser'goi,  t.  3.  p.  289. 

c  Jpiod.  1.  a.p.  145.  1  ihall  fhew  the  little  foundation- for  that  ridiculous 
pretenfion,  in  the  following  diflertation. 
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filled  up  the  prodigious  length  of  ages  which  he  afligned 
to  the  Babylonian  empire  *. 

The  Greek  monks  I  have  mentioned,  were  (hocked,  and 
with  reafon,  at  the  monhrous  calculations  which  Berolus 
prefented  in  his  hiftory.  Their  intention  therefore  was> 
to  reduce  the  annals  of  Babylon  to  lome  fort  of  probabili¬ 
ty,  by  converting  the  periods  on  which  Berofus  fupported 
his  calculations,  into  fimple  periods  of  days.  By  this  means 
they  thought  they  could  make  all  agree.  They  even 
blamed  Ful'ebius  for  not  having  ufed  lome  luch  method  ü. 
But  if  thefe  good  monks  had  redeemed  but  a  moment  on 
the  motive  which  animated  Berolus  when  he  wrote,  and  upon 
the  end  which  that  impoftor  propofed,  they  would  ealily 
have  difeovered,  that  though  his  calculations  were  ablurd 
and  monllrous,  there  was*  however,  nothing  to  alter  in  thé 
amount  of  the  meafures  of  time  which  he  had  employed. 
A  proof,  that  thefe  Chaldean  periods  were  really  compo^ 
fed  of  years  and  not  days,  is,  that  Berofus  made  ule  ol 
them.  For  he  would  have  counteracted  his  own  inten¬ 
tion,  by  difeovering  the  chimera  of  the  Babylonians  upon 
their  antiquity,  if  the  Saros,  the  Neros,  and  the  Sofos  had 
been  no  more  than  cycles  of  days. 

•  I  (hall  treat  of  this  matter  more  at  length,  in  the  Following  diiTertation. 

*  4fvd  SynceU.  p.  34.  &  33. 
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(}h  the  antiquities  of  the  Babylonians ,  Egyptians ,  and 

Chinefe. 

IT  was  the  madnefs  of  mold  ancient  nations,  as  has  been 
(hewn  in  the  preceding  diftertation,  to  pretend  to  trace 
their  origin  to  infinity.  The  Babylonians,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  the  Scythians*  were  thofe  who  particularly 
piqued  tbemfelves  upon  their  high  antiquity.  By  their 
accounts,  they  had  exifted  as  nations  for  thoufarids  of  ages. 
The  Babylonians  boafted  that  they  had  obferved  the  courfe 
of  the  Bars  473.000  years  a,  and  the  Egyptians  100,000 
As  for  the  Scythians,  they  pretended  to  be  more  ancient 
'than  the  Egyptians  c.  In  this  clafs  wé  may  alfo  place  the 
Phrygians*1  and  the  Phoenicians*,  In  a  word*  each  people 
laboured  to  heap  ages  upon  ages,  and  difplay  the  antiquity 
of  their  origin.  But  when  we  come  to  fearoh  into  the 
foundations  of  thole  pretended  antiquities,  we  are  greatly 
aftonilhed  to  find,  that  they  reft  upon  nothing  certain,  nor 
even  probable.  This  is  not  all  5  we  find  that  all  thefe  e~ 
normous  calculations  are  of  modern  enough  invention. 

In  efFedl,  it  does  not  appear,  that*  till  the  times  of  the 
conquefts  of  Alexander,  the  annals  of  the  Babylonians,  or 
even  thofe  of  the  Egyptians*  were  traced  very  high.  This 
is  a  fatft  which  it  is  eaf'y  to  prove  by  the  teftimony  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  of  Ctefias,  of  Xenophon,  of  Plato,  of  Ariftotle,  and,  irl 
a  word,  of  all  the  authors  who  wrote  before  the  conquefts 
of  Alexander. 

The  Babylonians  are  often  mentioned  in  Herodotus  ;  lie 
had  even  travelled  amongft  thefe  people.  Yet  we  find  in 
his  writings  110  traces  of  that  prodigious  antiquity  which 

a  Diod.  ).  2,  p.  145.  b  Auguftin.  de  civit.  Dei,  1. 18.  c.  40. 

*  Juftif).  1.  2.  c.  1 .  p.  s&,  i  see  Herod.  1,  3.  n.  2. 

*  Syaceil.  p.  17.  D. 
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the  Babylonians  aie  laid  to  have  beaded  of  by  much  more 
recent  writers.  On  the  contrary,  lie  gives  only  ^20  years 
of  duration  to  the  Alfyrian  empire,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  formerly  confounded  with  that  of  Babylon;  and  there 
is  no  appearance,  that  Herodotus  lhonld  have  fpoke  other- 
wife  in  his  particular  hiftory  of  AiTyria.  For  we  fee,  that 
no  writer  has  ever  retied  upon  that  work  to  raife  higher 
the  origin  of  the  AfTyrian  monarchy. 

Ctelias  wrote  a  little  time  after  Herodotus.  We  know 
that  he  had  made  a  long  abode  in  Perfia.-  That  author, 
who,  of  all  thole  of  antiquity,  has  affigned  the  longed  du¬ 
ration  to  the  Ailyrian  empire,  does  not  however  make  it 
amount  to  more  than  1400  years 

Xenophon,  who  has  had  occadon  fo  many  times  to  fpeak 
of  the  Allyrians  and  Babylonians,  fays  nothing  which  can 
lead  us  to  think,  that,  in  his  time*  the  origin  of  thefe  people 
.was  regarded  as  fo  prodigionfly  ancient.  We  may  draw  the 
fame  inference  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  from  thofe 
ol  Aridotle.  Both  thefe  philoiopliers  fpeak  often  of  the 
Allyrians  and  Babylonians;  but  no  mention  is  made  in  their 
writings  of  thofe  thousands  of  ages,  whole  exhlence  and 
reality  I  am  here  examining.  As  for  Aridotle,  we  fee,  that, 
in  general,  he  was  even  a  good  deal  inclined  to  treat  as 
fo  many  fables,  all  that  was  reported  of  the  hidory  of  Af- 
fyria  and  of  Babylon  In  a  word,  I  repeat  it,  we  find  no 
trace  of  thefe  chimerical  antiquities  in  the  authors  who  pre¬ 
ceded  the  conquells  of  Alexander. 

I  think  I  Ihou’d  fay  nearly  as  much  of  the  Egyptian  an¬ 
tiquities.  Some  authors,  as  has  been  jud  laid,  fpoke  of  a 
duration  of  100,000  years.  Plato,  however,  tells  us,  that., 
in  the  time  of  So]on,  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  prieds  who 
pretended  to  be  the  bed  indru&ed  in  the  antiquities  of 
their  nation,  did  not  carry  back  its  origin  to  more  than  a- 
bout  9000  year  h.  Herodotus  travelled  in  Egypt  about 
100  ye.nrs  after  Solon.  That  fpace  of  time  had  been  fuffi- 

f  Diod.  1.  a.  p.  142.  «  De  rep.  1.  5.  c.  10.  p.  4C4,  E. 

*  In  Tim.  p.  IC44- 
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cient  to  give  room  for  vanity  and  error  to  make  tome  pfcfc 
grefs.  He,  in  effeCl:,  relates,  that,  in  his  time,  the  priells 
of  Thebes  gave  to  the  duration  of  their  monarchy  11,340 
years  *.  Thefe  two  calculations,  fuch  as  Plato  and  Hero¬ 
dotus  prefent  them,  are  certainly  of  too  hard  digedion. 
There  is  fome  error,  and  we  (hall  explain  the  caufe  of  it 
in  a  moment.  Neverthelefs,  what  eomparifon  can  be  made 
between  this  duration,  and  that  which,  according  to  fomë 
pofterior  writers,  the  Egyptians  boafted  of?  It  is  then  pro¬ 
ved,  by  the  tedimony  of  the  highed  and  founded  anti¬ 
quity,  that  it  was  only  in  modern  times  that  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  and  Egyptians  began  to  make  a  parade  of  thofe  thou- 
fands  of  ages  which  I  have  {poke  of  above.  It  is  now  the 
bufinefs,  to  indicate  the  fource,  and  mark  the  epocha  of 
thefe  ridiculous  prétendons; 

Berofus  on  one  fide,  and  Manetho  on  another,  are  in- 
conteftably  the  authors,  and,  if  the  exprefiion  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  the  manufacturers  of  ail  thefe  marvellous  antiquities; 
It  is,  in  effeCi,  only  fince  the  publication  of  their  works* 
that  we  begin  to  find,  in  ancient  authors,  traces  of  that 
exceffive  duration  attributed  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  and  to  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Berofus,  a  Chal¬ 
dean  pried,  wrote  about  the  year  280  before  J.  C.  a  little 
before  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Soter  k.  Manetho,  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  pried,  was  cotemporary  vvith  Berofus,  fince  he  dedi¬ 
cated  his  hidory  to  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus  g  who  mounted 
the  throne  of  Egypt  the  year  284  before  the  Chridian  æra. 
It  is  probable  enough,  neverthelefs,  that  the  work  of  Ma- 
netho  did  not  appear  till  after  that  of  Berofus.  I  fnould 
even  be  greatly  inclined  to  believe,  with  Syncellus,  that 
Manetho  thought  of  dretching  out  the  duration  of  the  E- 
gyptian  empire,  only  in  imitation  of  Berofus,  and  not  to 
make  his  nation  appear  too  modern,  in  companion  of  the 
Babylonians™.  Let  us  obferve  alfo,  that  Berofus  and  Mane¬ 
tho  wrote  in  Greek  ;  a  circumdance  not  to  be  negieCled 

*  L.  2.  n.  r.42.  k  Tatian .  advevf,  Graéc.  ont.  p.  273. 

i  Syncell.  p.  i6.  ra  See  ibid. 
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in  the  queftion  we  are  upon,  as  will  be  (liown  immediately. 
It  remains,  to  unfold  the  motives  which  may  have  deter¬ 
mined  thefe  two  wi iters  to  work  up  that  monBrous  chro¬ 
nology,  which  refulted  from  their  annals,  or  rather  from 
the  fimple  catalogue  of  the  kings  which  they  faid  to  have 
occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  ;  lor,  as  I  fhall 
demonBrate  by  and  by,  Berofus  and  Manetho  produced  no 
other  authority  to  fupport  their  chimeras,  than  a  fimple  lilt 
of  kings. 

-I  think,  without  hefitation,  that  I  may  attribute  to  mil- 
taken  vanity  that  incredible  antiquity  from  which  Ma¬ 
netho  and  Berofus  would  trace  the  origin  of  their  nation. 
In  the  times  that  thefe  two  writers  compoled  their  annals, 
the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  were  alike  fubjeBed  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeks,  Berofus  and  Manetho  fought 
probably  to  make  themfelves  amends,  by  the  pre-eminence 
pf  origin,  and  by  the  merit  of  antiquity,  for  the  real  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  Greeks  had  then  over  the  people  of 
Alia  and  Egypt.  For,  as  1  have  already  remarked  more 
than  once,  they  were  in  thole  days  extremely  jealous  of 
antiquity  of  dare.  Each  wanting  to  give  themlelves  the 
preference,  it  was  who  Ihould  date  from  the  greateB  di- 
Bance.>  Berofus  and  Manetho,  by  chufmg  the  Greek  ra¬ 
ther  than  their  maternal  tongue,  wanted  to  enable  the 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians  to  reproach  their  conquerors 
with  the  novelty  ol  their  origin,  by  oppoling  thoufands  of 
a<res,  to  the  Email  hillorical  bounds  of  thefe  inhabitants  of 

n  7 

Europe  D. 

But  it  muB  be  allowed,  that  the  Bratsgem  they  made 
life  of  was  very  grofs,  and  capable  of  impollng  only  on  a 
people  fo  ignorant  of  antiquity  as  were  the  Greeks.  Here 
is  the  method  Berofus  took  to  aferibe  to  his  nation  a  dura¬ 
tion  of  473,000  years.  The  aBronomers  of  Chaldea  had 
imagined  certain  cycles  to  determine  the  periodical  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Bars  to  the  fame  points  of  the  heavens.  Thefe 
cycles,  as  has  been  fliewn  in  the  preceding  diflertation, 

f  See  Synccl|.  p.  16. 
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took  in  many  ages.  What  did  Berofus  ?  To  eftabliffi  the 
antiquity  which  he  would  give  to  his  nation,  inftead  of 
faying,  that  a  king  had  reigned  fo  many  years,  he  faid, 
that  he  had  reigned  fo  many  faros.  It  is  thus  that  he 
made  the  duration  of  the  ten  fir  ft  Babylonian  kings  amount 
to  436,000  years  Such  calculations  Efficiently  expofé 
themfelves.  Pagan  authors  themfelves  were  ftruck  with 
their  want  of  probability.  Diodorus  Siculus  fpeaks  of  it 
in  thefe  terms  :  “  We  (hall  not  eafily  give  credit,' ”  fays  he, 
“  to  what  the  Chaldeans  advance  upon  the  antiquity  of 
<(  the  firft  agronomical  obfervations  ;  for  they  fay,  that 
<(  they  began  473,000  years  before  the  expedition  of  A- 
4‘  lexander  into  Afia  p.”  Let  us  add  to  the  tefliniony  of 
Diodorus,  that  of  Epigenes,  whom  Pliny  affirms  to  have 
been  an  author  of  great  weight  *.  This  Epigenes,  who 
probably  wrote  under  Auguftus,  affirmed,  that  the  agro¬ 
nomical  obfervations  of  the  Chaldeans  did  not  go  higher 
than  720  years'!.  We  fee  then,  that  the  good  judges  of  even 
profane  antiquity  had  critical  knowledge  enough  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  the  impollure  of  Berofus. 

That  author,  however,  had  endeavoured  to  fupport  his 
calculations  in  the  bed  manner  he  could.  In  order  to  give 
them  more  credit,  he  boafted  to  have  found,  at  Babylon, 
records  of  150,000  years  old  r.  Yet,  for  all  this  fine  diico- 
very,  Berofus  was  not  able  to  fill  up  with  faéls,  and  a  detail 
of  events,  the  fpace  which  he  pretended  had  elapfed  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  to  the  time  of 
Nabonaflar,  who  mounted  the  throne  only  in  the  year  747 
before  J.  C.  This  was  enough  to  render  more  than  fufpb 
cious  ail  that  Berofus  would  raife  beyond  that  epocha.  Im- 
pofture  has  its  refources,  and  does  not  commonly  want  eva-. 
fions.  To  extricate  himfelf  from  this  plunge,  and  to  jufti- 
fy  the  immenfe  void  that  the  hiftory  of  Babylon  prelented, 
Berofus  advanced,  that  Nabonaffar,  infatuated  with  fool i lb 
pride,  had  fuppreffed  all  the  hiflorical  monuments  of  his 

0  Syncell.  p.  17.  18.  Sc  39.  p  L.  i.  p.  145. 

*  Epigenes  gravis  an  (lor  imprimis,  1.  7-  57-  P-  4W 

•ï  Apud  UUn.  loco  c it ,  ?  Syncell,  p.  14-  Sc  2$. 
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nation,  with  intention  to  pafs  upon  pofterity  for  the  fir  ft 
fovereign  of  Babylon  f.  It  is  thus  that  Berofus  thought  to 
juftify  the  chafms  and  want  of  facts  with  which  he  might 
well  have  been  reproached. 

Impoflors  are  fubjedt  to  betray  themfelves.  On  one 
•hand,  Berofus  excules  the  void  which  is  found  in  his  hi- 
ftory,  by  laying  it  upon  Nabonaffar’s  having  deftroyed  all 
the  monuments  of  the  kings  his  predecelTors  ;  and  on  ano¬ 
ther,  he  affirms,  that  he  had  found,  at  Babylon,  records 
which  ran  back  150,000  years.  One  of  thefe  relations  is 
certainly  falfe  and  forged.  Let  us  rather  fay,  that  the  fup- 
preffion  of  all  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  Babylonians 
by  Nabonaffar,  is  a  tale  invented  by  Berofus,  to  colour  over 
the  impoffibility  he  found  of  filling  up,  in  a  fatisfadïorÿ 
manner,  the  times  anterior  to  the  reign  of  that  prince.  But 
it  is  dwelling  too  long  upon  a  chimera,  unknown,  as  I 
have  already  fard,  to  the  higheft  and  founded:  part  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  appears  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  were  very  little  foiicitous  about  writing  their  hiftory. 
Even  their  aftronomical  obfervations  were  very  unexadl 
till  the  reign  of  Nabonaffar.  It  was  not  till  after  that  mo¬ 
narch,  that  the  Babylonians  began  to  introduce  foine  order 
into  their  chronology,  and  to  write  exactly  the  date  and. 
feries  of  their  celeftial  obfervations  *.  Thefe  fadts  appear 
certain,  not  only  by  the  teffimony  of  ancient  hiftorians, 
but  alfo  by  that  of  the  mod:  celebrated  affronomers  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  Hipparchus,  Timochares,  Ariftyllus,  Ptolemy,  See. 
who  had  examined  with  great  care  the  monuments  of  an¬ 
cient  nations,  make  mention  of  no  aftronomical  observa¬ 
tion  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Nabonaffar  u. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  fource  of  the  Egyptian  antiqui¬ 
ties.  It  is  neither  purer  nor  more  authentic  than  that  of 
the  Babylonian  antiquities.  It  does  not  even  rife  absolute¬ 
ly  fo  high.  Manetho,  as  I  think  I  have  already  proved, 

*  Ap'hi  Syncejl.  p.  20?.  *  See  ibid. 

*  See  Marfh.  p.  474.  ;  Stanley  da  Chald.  philol.  fe<ff  1.  c.  1.  p.  mo. 
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was  inconteftably  the  author  of  it 54 .  This  Egyptian  priefl, 
to  give  home  colour  to  his  impofture^,  has  employed  a  dii- 
ferent  artifice  from  that  of  Berofus  ;  but  it  is  not  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  it. 

The  Egyptians,  like  mod  ancient  nations,,  pretended  to 
have  been  originally  governed  by  the  gods.  Manetho  a- 
vailed  himfelf  of  that  popular  opinion  to  eftablilh  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  his  nation.  According  to  him,  Egypt  had  been 
tit  firft  governed  by  a  great  number  of  gods  y,  fome  of 
whom  had  reigned  more  than  1200  years  each  *.  Ma¬ 
netho  had  even  made  a  particular  epocha  of  the  reign  of 
Vulcan,  the  firftof  thole  gods,  who,  according  to  his  chro¬ 
nicle,  had  governed  Egypt  for  9000  years a.  It  is  after 
this  calculation,  no  doubt,  that  Diodorus  has  laid,  that  the 
Egyptians  aitigned  to  the  reign  of  the  gods  a  fpace  of 
1 8,000  years  *>.  The  term  is  Hill  model!;  for,  according  to 
other  chronologers,  the  Sun,  to  whom  they  gave  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  firft  governed  Egypt,  had  reigned  there 
30,000  years c.  This  reign  of  the  gods  was,  as  we  perceive, 
an  excellent  refource  for  lengthening  out  the  duration  ot 
the  Egyptian  empire,  as  far  as  they  thought  proper  :  for, 
I  have  already  laid,  fome  carried  it  to  ico,ooo  years d, 
others  to  48,863  %  fome  to  36,525  f,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
33,000,  to  23,000,  to  10,000,  &c  g.  It  is  true,  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  to  give  authority  to  their  lies,  advanced,  that, 
fin  ce  the  origin  of  their  monarchy,  they  had  obferved  3  73 
eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and  832  of  the  moon  h.  But  the  re¬ 
flection  I  made  above  on  the  few  refources  which  Hippar¬ 
chus,  Ptolemy,  &c.  had  found  in  the  altronomical  recoids 
of  the  Babylonians,  fuffice  to  deftroy  all  thefe  falfe  allega¬ 
tions,  In  efkCt,  no  obfervations  were  known  in  antiquity 

*  Supra,  p„  270.  r  Syncelî.  p.  18,  2  Diod.  1.  ï.  p. 

*  Syncell.  p.  18.  b  L.  i.  p.  53-  c  Syncell.  p.  51. 

f1  Augu ft.  de  civit.  Dei,  1.  18.  c.  40* 

Æ  Diog.  Laert.in  proœm.  fegm.  2. 

f  Syncell.  p.  51 .  C.  s,  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  53-  30. 26.  28, 

*  Diog.  Laerg  loco  ( itx 
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more  ancient  than  thofe  of  the  Babylonians 5 .  Neverthe- 
lels,  they  went  no  farther  back  than  to  about  the  year  747 
before  the  Chiiftian  æra  *. 

The  fécond  method  which  Manetho  put  in  practice  to 
lengthen  out  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  was 
a  little  lefs  grofs  than  that  1  have  juit  fpoke  of.  It  has 
been  ihewn,  that  Egypt,  like  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
univerle,  had  been  originally  divided  into  many  little  Bates  ». 
In  Bead  of  inBruéting  us  in  this  fa<B,  ami  giving  us  feparate- 
iy,  the  catalogue  of  the  princes  who  had  reigned  at  the 
fame  time  over  different  parts  of  Egypt,  Manetho  found  it 
more  to  his  purpofe,  to  unite  the  whole  in  one  and  the 
fame  catalogue.  He  would,  in  confequence,  have  it  belie¬ 
ved,  that  every  one  of  thefe  princes  had  fucceflively  reign¬ 
ed  over  all  Egypt.  It  is  thus,  that  this  impoftor  contrived  to 
make  out  that  aftoniihing  lift  of  luccellive  dynafties  fpoken 
of  by  by  fome  authors,  who  wrote  llnce  Manetho.  But 
the  artifice  has  been  difcovered  a  long  time,  and  proved  fo 
as  to  admit  of  no  reply  ra.  We  know,  in  a  word,  that  Ma¬ 
netho  had  contrived  all  this  fine  chronology  only  by  the 
example,  and  in  imitation  of  Beroius n. 

Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  1 1,340  years»  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptian  priefts  gave  to  the  duration. 
Of  their  monarchy.  We  lee,  at  once,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  this  calculation  and  that  given  out  in 
Plato  ;  fince,  according  to  this  philofopher,  the  Egyptians, 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  reckoned  only  about  9000  years  of 
antiquity,  and  yet  there  were  but  an  hundred  years  be- 


1  Symplicius  in  lib.  i.  Ariftotel.  de  cœlo,  fol.  2 i.reâo.  in  1.  Z.  fol.  117. 
virfo. 

*  Marïln  p.  474.  1  Part  1 .  b.  1.  p.  14. 

«»  See  Mardi,  p.  23.  25.  &  29.;  Pezron,  antiq.  des  teras,  c  13.  p.  165.; 
Newton,  thronol.  of  Egypt,  p.  216.  217.  &  277.  ;  Lenglet,  méthode,  1. 1.  p. 
1-3.  ;  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  19.  p.  14.  )  5-  *7-  *3-  ?4  *9- 
T. et  us  obferve,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  thjfe  pretended  dynafHes  in 


Herodotus,  the  mod;  anc  ient  hiftoiian  we  have  of  profane  antiquity,  and  who, 
betides,  appears  fo  well  intruded  in  the  hi  dory  of  Egypt.  He  does  r.ot 
even  appear  to  have  known  the  word  djnajlics.  Neither  is  it  mentioned  in 
Diodorus. 

n  Sec  Syncell.  p.  16. 
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tween  Solon  and  Herodotus.  But  I  have  already  laid  it) 
even  this  lad;  calculation  Bill  offends  greatly  on  the  fcore 
of  fidelity  and  exaCtnels.  Some  very  plain  reflections  will, 
1  think,  be  fuflicient  to  demonftrate  the  little  credit  that 
is  to  be  given  to  it. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  that  conceited  opinion  which  the 
Egyptians  always  had  of  the  antiquity  of  their  origin 
and  the  affeCtation  with  which  they  made  a  parade  of  it?* 
above  all  towards  the  Greeks  q.  This  principle  admitted, 
every  thing  leads  us  to  believe,  that  the  Egyptian  prieffbs 
would  omit  no  occafion  of  prefenting  to  Solon  and  Hero¬ 
dotus,  calculations  proper  to  maintain  their  ridiculous  pre- 
tenfion.  It  was,  moreover,  very  eafy  for  them  to  impofe 
in  this  article.  The  Greeks,  in  general,  were  not  difpofed 
to  contradict  the  Egyptians.  Befides,  the  ancient  nations 
applied  themfelves  very  little  to  chronological  difcuffions. 
Each  had  formerly  a  fair  ft  age  for  difplaying  the  moll  ab- 
f'urd  fables  about  their  origin. 

The  flighted:  attention,  neverthelefs,  would  have  been 
fufffcient  to  have  lhewn  Herodotus,  that  the  narration  of 
the  Egyptian  priefts  deftroyed  ittelf.  They  reckoned  from 
their  fir  ft  king  to  the  time  of  Sethon  341  generations,  341 
kings,  and  341  pontiffs r.  Such  a  concurrence  is  not  in  the 
order  of  nature.  There  did  not,  therefore,  need  much 
judgment  to  perceive,  how  much  fuch  a  faCt  was  contra¬ 
dictory.  But  I  have  already  laid  it,  the  Greeks  did  not 
look  fo  narrowly,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  Egyptians. 
Furthermore,  there  is  even  no  appearance  that  it  was  orL 
ginally  poflible  to  keep  an  exaCt  account  of  the  firft  reigns, 
conlidering  the  little  care,  and  even  the  little  means  that 
the  firft  people  had  to  prefer ve  an  exaCt  remembrance  of 
events f. 

I  lhall  add,  that  in  regard  to  the  Egyptians  in  particular, 
their  ancient  annals  rnuft  have  been  in  great  diforder. 

°  See  Herod.  I.  a.  n.  2.  p  See  Ifaiah,  c.  19.  v.  ix. 

q  See  Plato  in  ’Tim.  p. 1 043.  &  1044.  r  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  142. 

f  See  what  J  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeéï  in  the  chapter  where  I  treat  of  tire 
origin  of  writing.  Part  je.  b.  2.  c.  6. 
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Hiftory  docs  not  permit  us  to  doubt  it.  We  fee,  that  when 
Cambyfes,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  became  mader  of  Egypt,  he 
periecuted  the  prieds,  that  is,  the  learned  of  the  country, 
and  fet  fire  to  the  temples *.  It  was,  we  know,  in  thefe 
temples  that  the  Egyptians  preferved  their  annals,  the  cu- 
dody  of  which  was  intruded  to  the  prieds B.  It  may  be 
judged,  what  degree  of  certainty  the  hiflory  of  Egypt  may 
have  obtained  lince  that  event.  Artaxerxes  Ochus  gave  it 
afterwards  a  droke  at  lead  as  fatal.  This  prince  caufed  all 
the  copies  of  the  facred  archives  to  be  tranfported  into  Per- 
fia*.  Bagoas,  one  of  his  eunuchs,  fome  time  after,  fay 
they,  obtained  for  the  prieds  a  permiflion  to  ranfom  them- 
But  this  lad  tad!  appears  to  me  fufpicious.  It  may  very 
well  have  been  invented  only  to  given  lome  appearance 
of  truth  to  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  by  making  it  believed, 
that  they  reded  upon  authentic  monuments,  Inch  as  the 
facred  archives,  which  contained  the  whole  hidory  of  the 
nation.  However  that  may  be,  fuppoiing  even  that  thefe 
ancient  depodts  were  redored  to  the  Egyptians,  we  are 
fenlible  that  they  could  not  be  in  a  good  condition.  It  is 
probable,  that  thofe  who  carried  them  oif,  would  not  take 
all  the  precautions  neceflary  to  prevent  thefe  manufcripts 
from  differing  by  their  tranlportation  into  Perda,  and  they 
mud  alfo  have  been  impaired  in  bringing  back  from  Perda 
into  Egypt.  All  thefe  voyages  mud  infallibly  have  fpoiled 
and  conliderably  damaged  the  ancient  regiders. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  this  is  a  refieftion  to  which  I  do  not 
fee  that  any  thing  folid  can  be  oppofed,  if  the  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians  had  preferved  records  as  pfecife  and  as  ex- 
~ad!  as  they  would  perfuade  us,  why  does  there  reign  fo  much 
'  confufion  and  uncertainty  in  their  chronology  ?  why  do 
the  calculations  prefented  by  writers  of  antiquity,  differ  from 
each  other  fo  excdfively  as  we  have  feen  ?  why,  in  a  word, 

*  Herod.  1.  3.  n  29.  &  37.  ;  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  55.  ;  Plin.  1.  36.  left.  14.  p.  735.  ; 
Strab.  1.  17.  p.  1 170.  C. 

0  Plato,  p  1  .'43 .  :  Diod,  1.  1.  p.  £4.  I.  16.  p.  122.;  Syncell.  p.  40.  E. 

*  Diod.  1.  16.  i'.  122. 
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do  the  annals  pf  Babylon  and  of  Egypt  afford,  for  fo  many 
ages,  only  {impie  catalogues  of  kings  without  relating  the 
leaft  fa<ft  or  fmalleft  event  ?  But,  will  they  fay,  the  moll 
of  thefe  kings  were  indolent  princes,  whofe  actions  did 
not  deferve  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Be  it  lo;  but 
under  thefe  fame  idle  kings,  there  muff  neceffarily  have 
happened  fome  events,  efpecially  during  fo  long  a  feriez 
of  ages  as  that  here  in  queftion.  Whence  comes  the  pro¬ 
found  filence  in  this  refpecft,  that  is  remarked  in  the  hi- 
ftories  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  hiftories,  which,  neverthe- 
lefs,  recite  the  names  of  all  thefe  fovereigns,  and  even  the 
precife  duration  of  their  reigns?  Was  it  not  incomparably 
more  eafy  to  retain  the  memory  of  the  principal  events 
which  happened  in  thefe  reigns,  than  the  names  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  fovereigns,  and  above  all,  than  the  number  of  years 
that  they  were  faid  to  have  occupied  the  throne.  A  com- 
parifon  will  place  this  objecftion  in  its  full  light. 

The  laft  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race,  for  example, 
are  reproached  with  having  paffed  their  lives  in  ihameful 
idlenefs,  which  has  even  given  them  the  name  of  the 
Slothful  Kings.  The  detail  of  their  a&ions  is  now  entire¬ 
ly  unknown  to  ns.  Even  the  precife  duration  oi  many  of 
their  reigns,  fuffiers  many  difficulties.  Neverthelefs,  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  principal  events  which  then  hap¬ 
pened  in  France.  It  is  true,  we  lofe  fight  of  the  ma-* 
narchs,  but  we  fee  the  adlions  of  their  mayors  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  In  a  word,  the  hiftory  of  France  furnilhes,  in  thele 
obfcure  reigns,  the  detail  oi  many  events  ;  fuch,  foi  in- 
fiance,  as  battles,  foundations  of  monafleries,  dilfenfions, 
commotions,  flatutes,  .  It  was  not  the  lame  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  chronicles.  In  them  were  found 
the  names  of  a  number  of  kings,  and  the  precife  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  reigns;  but  beyond  that,  no  detail,  no  men¬ 
tion  of  any  event  fallen  out  in  thole  times  in  Egypt,  or  at 
Babylon.  This  Angle  reflexion  fuffices,  I  think,  to  unmade 
the  impoflure  of  Beroius  and  Manetho.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  forge  at  random  a  lift  oi  kings,  and  to  affiign  at  plea¬ 
sure  any  duration  to  their  reigns:  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  ar~ 
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range  an  uninterrupted  fériés  of  events  relating  to  each  o- 
ther,  connected  in  fine,  and  continued  for  thoufands  of  ages. 
Accordingly  -we  fee,  that  the  found  iudges  of  antiquity 
were  the  firft  to  turn  into  ridicule  thefe -fabulous  chronicles 
which  prefented  no  fa<ft,  nor  any  event. 

Cicero  expreftes  his  fenfe  of  them  in  the  mod  formal 
terms)-.  Diodorus  gave  no  faith  to  them  z.  Ariftotle,  by 
what  appears,  was  far  from  being  convinced  of  that  high 
antiquity  which  the  Egyptians  were  fond  of  boafting». 
Plutarch  formally  combats  itb.  Varro,  one  of  the  mod 
learned  men  who  perhaps  ever  appeared,  makes  the  origin 
of  this  people  go  no  higher  back  than  to  a  little  more  than 
2000  years  before  the  times  in  which  he  wrote  c  ;  that  is  to 
lay,  to  about  the  year  2120  before  the  Chriftian  sera*  He¬ 
rodotus  himfelf  does  not  feem  to  have  given  much  credit 
to  the  11,340  years  which  were  mentioned  to  him  by  the 
priefts  of  Egypt.  I  judge  fo  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treats, 
the  fucceffors  of  Menes,  who,  he  fays,  was  the  firft  fovereign 
of  Egypt.  He  pafies  over  a  feries  of  kings  to  the  number 
of  330,  declaring,  that  he  does  not  dwell  upon  them  d.  He¬ 
rodotus  undoubtedly  regarded  that  lift  as  apocryphal  and 
forged,  the  rather  as,  by  the  confeffion  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts  themfelves,  no  event  of  which  it  was  polfible  to 
fay  any  thing,  could  be  found  in  the  whole  duration  of  the 
reigns  of  thefe  pretended  kings e.  Diodorus  has  done  much 
the  fame  thing.  Of  470  kings  and  five  queens  which  in 
the  annals  are  laid  to  have  occupied  the  throne  fucceffively f, 


y  Contemnnmu  etiam  Babylotiios .  Condemnetnus  inquam  hos,  nut 

fiultitix,  nut  vanitatis,  nut  imfrudentia,  qui  C  C  C  C  L  X  X.  milita  annorum,  ut 
ipfi  dicunt,  monumentu  comprehenfa  continent,  et  mentir i  judicemui,  necfeculorum 
re  liquor  um  judicium,  quod  de  ipfis  futur  um  fit  pertimefeere .  De  divin.  1. 1.  n. 
JCQ. 

z  L.  i.  p.  30. 1.  2.  p.  145.  ‘  Metereolog.  1.  1 .  c.  14.  P-  547-  D. 

b  I»Numa,  p.  71.  B. 

c  Apud  Augultin. de  civit.  Dei,  1.  18.  c.  40.  See  alfo  A.  Geil.  1.  14*  c.  r.  p. 
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f  L.  X.  p.53. 
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lie  fpeaks  only  of  fifteen  or  fixteen.  In  a  word,  I  repeat 
k,  we  fee  very  clearly,  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  Diodo¬ 
rus  were  able  to  extrad  from  the  Egyptian  annals,  a  feries 
of  fads  barely  capable  of  filling  up  the  fpacc  of  time  which 
is  known  to  have  elapfed  from  the  deluge,  to  the  de- 
krudion  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  empire  by  Cambyfes 
This  refiedion  falls  kill  more  krongly  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  Babylonians.  We  perceive  in  their  hiflory  many 
chafms,  and  a  void  kill  more  immenfe.  There  even  remains 
no  monument  of  this  people  ;  whereas  the  obelilks,  the  py¬ 
ramids,  and  the  ruins  of  many  other  grand  edifices,  attek 
at  this  day  that  the  Egyptians  once  fubfiked  in  fplendor. 

For  the  rek,  I  have  feen  fome  perfons  pretend,  that  the 
conkrudion  of  the  monuments  I  have  juk  {poke  of,  necefi- 
farily  fuppofes,  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy  muk  have  fub¬ 
fiked  during  a  very  great  number  of  ages.  I  own  I  am 
very  far  from  being  of  fuch  an  opinion,  k  houfands  of  ages 
were  not  neceffary  to  accomplit  the  raifing  thefe  monu¬ 
ments  much  too  greatly  boaked  of»  I  think  a  hmple  re¬ 
flection  will  make  this  clear. 

The  Incas,  that  is  to  fay,  the  firk  fovereigns  of  Peru,  had 
conftruded  many  works,  feveral  of  which  are  equal,  if  they 
do  not  even  furpafs  the  mok  famous  Egyptian  monuments. 
In  the  number  of  thefe  I  (hall  place  the  two  roads  which 
lead  from  Cufco  to  Quito  ;  one  of  them  carried  on  through  , 
die  rocks  and  precipices  of  the  mountains  of  Cordiliere  ; 
and  the  other  along  the  fea-coak  upon  a  quickfand  for 
near  çoo  leagues  of  country  :  the  temple  of  the  lun,  the 
citadel  and  the  palace  of  Cufco,  another  royal  houfe,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  kill  to  be  leen  near  to  Cannarb  ;  the 
ancient  temple  of  Cayambeq  a  great  number  of  canals  a- 
mongft  which  there  was  one  twelve  feet  deep,  and  more 

«  See  the  chronology  of  Newton. 

*B  See  Gareilaffo  de  la  Vega,  hift.  des  Incas,  1.  9.  c.  13.  1.  3.  c.  20.  21.  Sec.; 
Voyage  de  Corea!,  t.  1 .  p.  364.  &  365.;  Acofta,  hift.  des  Ind.  Occident.  1.  6. 
c.  14.;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  13.  p.  57l- &  5? 9-;  des  Incas,  t. 

p.  264.  265.  292.  293. 

*  joutn.  des  fcav.  Join.  1757,  p.  351. 
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than  120  leagues  in  length,  &c  k.  For  thegreatnefs  of  the 
labour,  for  die  difficulty,  and  for  the  expenfe,  we  may  very 
well  compafe  thefe  monuments  to  the  obeli fks,  the  pyramids, 
the  temples,  and  the  palaces  of  Egypt.  The  monarchy 
founded  by  the  Incas  fubfifled  however  only  about  350  years 
under  thirteen  kings  h  I  might  alfo  fpeak  of  the  fovereigns  of 
Mexico,  who  in  like  manner  executed  furprifing  works  in, 
and  whole  empire  lieverthelefs  did  not  fublht  fo  long  as 
that  of  the  Incas* 

The  monuments  raifed  by  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
'can  therefore  in  nb  mariner  ferve  to  prove  the  antiquity 
of  that  people.  They  can  be  the  lefs  adduced  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  as,  according  to  all  appearances,  they  were  executed  in 
a  very  ihort  time.  Egypt  was  formerly  extremely  populous* 
This  is  a  fad  which  cannot  be  called  in  queition.  All  the 
writers  of  antiquity  agree  in  atrelling  it n.  It  was  even  by 
means  of  that  immenfe  multitude  of  inhabitants,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  teflimonyj  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Egypt: 
accomplilhed  the  railing  the  quantity  of  monuments  which 
have  rendered  that  empire  fo  famous0.  From  this  refledion, 
•we  become  eafily  fenfible,  that  the  Egyptians  may  have 
finiffied  their  mold  famous  enterprifes  in  a  very  few  years: 
They  employed  to  the  number  of  300,000  men  at  a  time  to 
execute  a  work  r.  Such  was  in  general  the  tafte  of  all  the 
ancient  nations  :  they  were  impatient  to  accompliffi  their 
wilhes.  Berofus  fays,  that  the  fuperb  palace  of  Babylon 
had  b'eeri  built  in  fifteen  days*.  The  Chiiiefe  employed 
tmly  five  years  to  perf'ed  their  great  wall*.  We  might  cite 

k  Voyage  de  D.  Ant.  d'UHoa,  1. 1.  p.  422.;  Hill,  des  Incas,  t.  r.  p.  1 66.  & 
167.  à 

1  Acofta  hift.  nat.  des  Ind.  1.  6.  c.  19.  fol.  3"'0  verjo. 

m  Hi  ft .  gen .  des  voyages,  t.  12.  p.  430.  6c.  Geriielli,  t.  6. 1.  2.  c.  8. 

n  Seel.es  mem.de  Trey.  Janv.  1752,  p.  32.  &c. 

0  Diod.  1.  x.  p.  36.  &  37. 

p  See  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  124.;  Diod  1.  i.p  73.;  Pün.l.36.  fetf.  14.  &  17. 

*  Apud  Jof.  antiq.  1.  10.  c.  n.fub  fin.  This  fart  without  doubt  is  exag¬ 
gerated  ;  but  however  it  proves  the  confiant  practice  in  Alia  of  employing 
very  little  time  in  the  conltru&ion  of  themofi  immenle  works. 

r  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine,  1.  6.  t.  2.  p.  40.  &  41 . 
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many  other  examples  of  immenfe  enterprifes  executed  in  â 
Very  little  time  by  the  Orientals  E  It  mud  certainly  have 
been  the  fame  amongft  the  Egyptians.  Thus  their  obelifks, 
their  pyramids,  their  palaces,  their  temples^  &c.  can  by  no 
means  authorife  the  conjectures  that  are  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  thefe  monuments  to  eflabliih  the  antiquity  of 
the  Egyptian  empire.  All  thdfe  allegations  fall  of  them- 
ielves.0  The  facts  which  the  reader  has  juft  feen,  deftroy 
them  abfolutely. 

It  even  appears  to  me  demonftfated,  that  the  Egyptians 
bad  not  much  more  knowledge  of  architecture,  of  fculpture* 
ând  of  the  fine  arts  in  general,  than  the  Peruvians  and 
the  Mexicans.  For  example,  neither  one  nor  the  other 
knew  the  iecret  of  building  of  vaults  t.  What  remains  of 
foundery  or  fculpture,  is  equally  clumfy  and  incorr  edt.  1 
think  this  ohfervation  abfolutely  efifential.  This  fort  of  fkill 
in  reality  cannot  be  acquired  but  by  length  of  time.  The 
Egyptian  monarchy,  though  much  more  ancient,  and  though 
it  continued  for  many  more  ages  than  that  of  the  Peruvians 
and  of  the  Mexicans,  yet  did  not  fubftft  long  enough  for 
thefe  people  to  acquire  the  lights  and  the  fkill  which  they 
have  always  failed  of  in  many  branches  of  the  arts.  The 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  were  even 
deftitute  of  certain  arts,  to  which  their  Teeming  meanneft* 
ànd  more  our  habitual  ufe  of  them  prevent  us  from  giving 
attention;  but  the  invention  of  which  has  done  more 
honour  to  human  genius,  than  all  the  prodigious  monu¬ 
ments  I  have  fpoke  of. 

It  were  ftill  vain  to  attempt  to  eftablilh  the  pretended 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptians  upon  the  progrefs  that  thefe 
people  had  made  in  the  demonftrative  fciences.  Their 
knowledge  in  this  refpedt  was  very  imperfedt.  The  reader 
may  recollcfl  the  details  I  entered  into  upon  this  fubjedt  hi 

f  See  L/hift.  gen.  des  Huns  par  de  Guignes,  t.4.  p.aoS.  &209. 

1  See  part  3.  book  2.  c.  2.  p  59-  8c  bo.:  Acoffa  loco  cit.  foî.  293.  verfo.-,  Hîft 
gen.  des  voyages,  1. 13.  p.  580.;  GarcilalTo  de  ia  Vega,  1.  7.  c.  11.  t.  3.  p.  192.; 
iiift.  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  167.;  Mem.  de  l’a  cad .  de  Berlin,  t.  2  arm.  1746,  p.  448. 
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*he  article  of  fciences*.  One  Tingle  example  is  enough  to 
lhew  the  little  extent  of  their  difcoveries.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  year  450  before  the 
Chriftian  æra,  the  Egyptian  aftronomers  did  not  yet  know, 
that  the  length  of  the  tolar  year  is  more  than  365  days  % 
\Vc  may  judge  by  this  fa6l,  which  is  veiy  certain  and  well 
proved,  of  the  progrefs  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  ol 
Egypt  had  made  in  the  demonftrative  fciences.  In  a  word, 
and  this  is  a  reflection  that  cannot  be  too  much  infilled  up¬ 
on,  near  5 00  years  before  J.  C.  Democritus  and  many  o- 
ther  philosophers,  who  maintained,  that  the  world  had  had  a 
beginning,  applied  themfelves  to  prove  the  newnefs  of  it; 
by  all  the  means  that  hihory  and  critical  knowledge  could 
furniih  ;  yet  we  do  not  fee,  that  it  was  ever  undertaken  to 
refute  them  foiidlyy,  although  nothing  would  have  been 
eafier  if  the  pretended  antiquities  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  had  had  any  reafonable  foundations. 

Let  us  fmilh  by  a  glance  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians.  They  will  employ  us  but  a  moment.  Thefe  people, 
according  to  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  of  Jullin  his  abridger, 
were  acknowledged  to  be  of  more  ancient  origin  than  tuC 
Egyptians  *.  The  Scythians,  however,  in  the  time  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  reckoned  only  one  thoufand  years  of  antiquitity  a. 

We  may  moreover  apply  with  great  juftice  the  re  fi  celions. 
I  have  here  made  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  Babylonians? 
and  Egyptians  to  thole  of  the  Chinefe.  According  to  the 
popular  ideas  of  the  Chinefe,  the  origin  of  that  nation 
would  afeend  to  thoufands  of  ages.  1  fay  according  to  the 
popular  ideas,  becauie  the  learned  of  China  are  the  hr  ft  to 
deride  and  give  up  that  fabulous  antiquity  b.  1  hat  preten- 
fion  is  not  even  very  ancient  in  China,  It  aroie  in  pretty 

«  p.irt  2.  book  3.  c.  2.  pnrt  3-  book  3.  c.  2.  art.  2. 
x  S tefupra,  book  3*  c.  2.  p.  iOi .  102. 

y  See  Jaquelot,  dilfert.  fur Pexiftencede  Dieu,  t.  I,  p.  US  -  ^ c • 

*  I  2  c.  i •  p.  60.  a  L.  4  n.5.  7.  a 

b  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine.  1. 1.  p.  7-;  Lcttr.  édif.  t.  21.  p.  ii?-  1-  ;  Hu** 

j.s  Huns  pjrM.dç  Guignes,  t.  1.  part  1,  p.  2.  &  L 
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modern  times c;  another  conformity  with  the  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  antiquities,  unknown,  as  I  have  made  it  appear, 
to  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  learned  writers  of  Greece  and 

'  ‘  '■  . f  6  ‘  ‘  i 

Rome.  Befides,  what  dependence  can  we  have  upon  th® 
certainty  of  the  Chinefe  chronology  for  the  early  times, 
when  we  fee  thefe  people  unanimoully  own,  that  one  of 
their  greateft  monarchs  irperefted  in  the  definition  of  the 
ancient  traditions,  and  of  thofe  who  preserved  the  me¬ 
mory  of  them,  caufed  all  the  books  which  did  not  treat  of 
agriculture,  or  of  medicine,  or  of  divination,  to  be  burnt, 
nnd  applied  himfelf  for  many  years  to  deftroy  whatever  could 
recall  the  knowledge  of  the  times  anterior  to  his  reign  *» 
About  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  wanted  to  re-eftablifh 
çhe  hiftorical  monuments.  For  that  purpofe  they  gathered 
together,  fay  they,  the  headays  of  old  men.  They  dif- 
covered,  it  is  added,  fome  fragments  of  books  which  had 
eicaped  the  general  conflagration.  They  joined  thefe  vari¬ 
ous  fcraps  together  as  they  could,  and  mainly  endeavoured 
to  compote  of  them  a  regular  hiftory.  It  was  not  however 
till  more  than  150  years  after  the  definition  of  all  the 
monuments,  that  is  to  fay,  the  year  37  before  J.  C  that  a 
complete  body  of  the;  ancient  hiftory  appeared.  The  au¬ 
thor  himfelf  who  compofed  it,  Sfe-Ma-tflene,  had  the  can¬ 
dour  to  own,  that  he  had  not  found  it  poflible  to  afcend 
with  certainty  800  years  beyond  the  tirqes  in  which  he 
wrote. 

Such  is  the  unanimous  cqnfefflon  of  the  Chinefe  d.  I 


c  See  rhiftoire  abrégée  de  Faftronomie  Chinoife  par  le  P.  Gaubil,  dans  les 
©bfervations  mathem.  du  P.  Souciet,  t.  2.  p.  16.  17.  &Thift.  des  Huns  par 
M.  de  Guignes,  t.  i .  part  1,  p.  2. 

*  This'  event  happened  213  years  before  the  Chriftian  æra,  by  the  order  of 
Chi-Hoam-ti.  This  monarch,  excepting  his  averfion  to  letters,  was  a  very  great 
prince.  His  abilities  and’  brmnefs  were  equal,  and  he  fuccèeded  in  the  exe-1 
cution  of  his  project  of  fuppreliing  all  hiftoncal  books.  That  de  ft  ruction  was  by 
ib  much  the  more  Complete,  as  the  ufe  of  paper  was  not  known  at  that  time. 
They  drew  characters  upon  tablets  or  upon  little  plates  of  bamboo,  which 
rendered  the  final!  eft  writing  of  cpnfiderable  bulk,  and,  of  con  Sequence,  very 
difficult  to  conceal.  Acad,  des  infciipt.  t.  10.  p.  3S1.  t.  15.  p.  £2(j.;  Rel^t. 
du  royaume  de  Siam  par  laLoijJbere,  t.  2.  p.  376.  Sc  377. 
d  Acad-  des  i'nfcript.  t.  10.  pi  381.  382.  383.388.  t.  15.  p.  5^6.  5^.52% 
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]eave  to  be  judged,  after  fuch  a  fad,  the  certainty  of  their 
ancient  hiftory  *.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  treating  of  it,  uu- 
furmountable  difficulties  and  contradi&ions.  The  variations 
that  are  remarked  in  the  principal  epochas  e,  prove,  that 
the  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe  has  no  fuperiority  nor  any  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  profane  hiftories.  There  runs  through 
it  an  uncertainty  like  that  which  the  chronologies  find  in 
their  refearches  into  the  hillory  of  the  Babylonians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  in  that  of  the  firft  kings  of  Greece.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  equally  deflitute  of  fads,  circumflances,  and 
details. 

As  to  the  agronomical  obfervations  on  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  eftablilli  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  it  is  long  fince  the  celebrated  Caflini f,  and  many  other 
writers  of  merits,  have  {’aid  enough  of  them  to  di {credit 
all  that  apparatus  vifibly  inserted  after  date.  The  forgery 
is  even  fo  plain,  that  it  Iras  been  perceived  by  fome  of  the 


*  The  only  monuments  upon  which  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe  can 
be  eftabltlhed,  aie,  1 .  Some  fragments  of  the  moral  works  of  Confucius,  and 
a  \e  1  y  dry  and  Ihort  chronicle  of  the  hiftory  of  his  province.  That  chronidp 
a  Rends  only  to  the  year  722  before  J.  C.  Confucius  lived  about  the  year 
450  before  the  Chriftian  aéra.  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  10.  p.  382.1.  15.  p.  54c. 
a.  A  moral  work  of  the  philoi'opher  Meng-tze  who  lived  about  the  year  320  be¬ 
fore  J.  C.  Ibid.  t.  18.  p.  206.  &  207.  3.  The  Tf thou -ebon,  a  very  luminary 
chronicle,  compofcd  about  the  year  299  before  J.  C.  and  found  about  the 
year  264  of  the  Clirillian  *ra.  IbiJ.  t.  15.  p.  537.  t.  18.  M.  p.  215.  218.  &  228. 
4.  The  body  of  hiltory  com  po  fed  by  Sfc  via  ijime,  and  publifhed  the  year  37  be¬ 
fore  J.  C.  Ibid,  t  15.  p.  543.  Sie-ma  there  is  lot  ked  upon  as  the  fathered  hi¬ 
ftory  arr.onglt  the  Chinefe.  A  collection  of  the  fads  compriled  in  all  thefe  mo¬ 
numents,  would  fcan  e  make  a  little  volume  in  120  of  ouiinary  print.  Ail  ihe 
other  Chinefe  writers  are  greatly  poiterior  to  thofe  I  have  named.  Yet  it  is 
very  certain,  that  they  have  had  no  oil  cr  helps,  and  that  no  other  ancient  mo¬ 
nument  has  been  yet  difeove red.  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  18.  M.  p,  194. 

e  See  V  hilt.  gen.  des  tlyns par  M.  de  Guignes,  t.  1 .  p.  5.  6. 10.  14.  &c.;  Acad, 
des  infeript  t.  10.  p.  381.  388.  393.  ik c.;  Journ.  des  feav.  Décembre  1757,  p. 
817.18c  818.  ’  ‘  •  .  . 

1  Ane.  mém.  de  knead,  des  fcienc.  t.  8.  p.  284.  303.  307. 

*  Jaquelct,  divert,  iv.r  kexifteme  de  Dieu,  t.  2.  p.  97.  102.  &:  103.;  Ancien, 
relat.  des  lnd.  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  350.  35^.  358.;  SpeoLcle  de  la  nature,  t.  8. 
i>  .37-:  M.  Freret,  dans  Us  irtm.  ce  Y  at  ad.  des  infeript.  t.io.  p.  393.  39-  395. 
:Ÿ)b.  t.  18.  p.  198.  210.  221.  280.  It  is  nue,  that  in  the  ft  quel  M.  Fre-enecms 
ro  give  up  that  notion  ;  but  1  own,  that  the  reafons  which  appear  to  have  c  un¬ 
voiced  him,  ptrfuade  pie  TCt  at  all.  Ue  t.  18.  p.  242.  &  247.  &c. 
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literati  notwithdanding  the  little  notion  which  the  Chinefe 
in  general  haye  of  critical  knowledge.  We  may  affirm 
boldly,  that  till  the  year  206  before  j.  C.  their  hidory 
deferyes  no  faith  >.  It  is  a  continued  jumble  of  fables  arm 
contradi&ions k,  a  monftrous  chaos  from  which  nothing  co. 
herent  and  reafonable  can  be  extraded. 

What  we  know  of  the  origin  of  the  greated  part  of  the 
arts  and  fciences,  would  alone  fuffice  to  demondrate  the 
falfity  and  the  ridicule  of  all  the  fabulous  antiquities  I  have 
here  fpoke  of.  We  fee  very  clearly  the  moft  effential  dif- 
coveries,  the  mod:  necellary  arts  take  rife  or  introduce  tliem- 
felves  fucçeffively  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  univerie. 
We  can  even  trace  their  progrefs  to  a  certain  point,  and 
difcover  enough  of  it  to  be  convinced,  that  our  whole  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  very  ancient.  The  nçwnefs  of  arts  and  iciences 
is  a  fenfible  proof  of  the  little  antiquity  of  the  world.  We 
fhould  not  at  this  day  have  the  lead  trace,  the  imalled 
veftige  of  their  origin,  if  it  was  as  diftant  from  us  as  the 
pretended  chronicles  of  certain  nations  would  make  us  be¬ 
lieve,  Neverthelefs  the  reader  may  have  remarked,  that 
we  are  by  no  means  deflitute  of  lights  and  information 
upon  all  thefe  objets.  This  reflexion  is  by  fo  much  the 
more  flrong,  aud  proves  10  much  the  better  the  little  anti? 
quity  of  the  world,  as  the  tradition  of  the  eailied  events 
could  only  be  preferved  by  the  memory.  It  is  a  proof, 
moreover,  the  force  of  which  has  been  felt  by  fuch  of  the 
ancient  philofophers  as  are  the  lead  to  be  lufpe&ed  of  credu¬ 
lity.  The  newnefs  of  arts  and  fciences  has  always  been 
the  principal  argument  they  made  ufe  of  to  maintain  that 

of  the  world?.  ...  . 

We  may  draw  a  proof  equally  invincible  from  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  many  of  the  arts  in  the  ancient  woild,  and 


>  Acad,  des  infer ipt.  t.  ic.  p-39*  l8-  Tffi'  n°’  221' V’9' 

'  Axad.  des  infeript.  t.  id.  p.  38c.  351.  388,  0 

k  Taquelot,  loco  cii.  p.  98.  & c.;  Spectacle  de  la  nat.  t.  8.  p  35- 3 >- 
2  See  Lucre  1. 1.  5.  v.  331 .  &c.;  Mac  rob.  in  fonrn.  Scipion.  1.3-  c.  10.  p.  ï  53- 
gee  aifo  Jaquelot,  di|f  far  de  D.ieut  g  1  •  ç.  12* 
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cf  ail  the  fciences  which  depend  upon  length  of  time  and 
experience.  1  might  fpeak  alio  of  the  absolute  ignorance 
of  even  the  mofc  civilized  of  the  indent  nations,  touching 
a  great  number  of  moil  ufeful  and  mod  important  dil- 
coveries  that  we  enjoy  at  this  time.  But  I  think  I  have 
laid  enough  upon  all  thefe  objedls  in  the  courfe  of  my 
work,  to  be  difpenfed  with  infilling  upon  them  any  longer, 


I)  î  3  5  E  R- 
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Examination  of  a  paffage  of  Diodorus ,  taken  from  the 
fécond  book  of  that  hiftoridn ,  N°  142. 

rr^HË  fadl  which  we  are  about  to  examine  in  this  dif- 
fertation*  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  the  Egyptians,  on  which  we  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  one.  For  this  reafon,  and  that  Î 
might  leave  nothing  to  wifh  for  upon  that  fubjedi,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  give  a  particular  attention  to  it.  The 
reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that,  apart  from  fuch  a  confide- 
ration*  the  pafïage  of  itfelf  would  not  deferve  the  fmailefb 
reflection. 

The  p allage  in  which  Herodotus  has  trahfmitted  to  us  the 
tradition  of  the  fadfc  intended  for  the  fubjedt  of  this  diflerta* 
lion,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  modern  critics* 
without  any  of  them  having  accompli fhed  the  clearing  it  up 
in  a  fatisfaCtory  manner.  We  do  not  Hatter  ourfelves  with 
better  fuccefs.  O11  the  contrary,  the  few  reflections  we  are 
about  to  propofe,  tend  only  to  ihew,  that  it  is  morally  imf 
tollable  to  niake  out  a  reafonable  meaning  from  the  expref- 
fions  of  Herodotus  in  this  palfage. 

The  text  in  queflion  has  been  hitherto  very  ill  rendered 
in  all  the  translations  commonly  made  ufe  of;  for  which 
reafon,  we  have  thought  fit  to  begin  by  giving  a  literal 
and  faithful  verflon  of  it. 

“  They  (the  Egyptian  priefts)  faid,  that  during  this  time 
((  (the  time  in  queflion  was  1 1,340  years,  which,  according 

to  the  fabulous  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  had  elapfed 
€i  from  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  to  the  reign 
of  Sethon),  the  Egyptian  priefts  then  faid,  that,  during 
((  that  interval  of  time,  the  fun  had  rifen  four  times  where 
ie  he  is  accuilomed  commonly  to  fet  ;  to  wit,  that  twice 

“  that 
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t(  that  ftar  had  ri  fen  where  he  now  fets,  and  twice  had  1er 
“  where  he  now  riles;  but  that  this  had  occalioned  nothing 
g(  extraordinary  in  Egypt,  either  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
durions  of  the  earth,  or  in  regard  to  the  overflowings 
“  of  the  Nile,  or  in  regard  to  diftempers,  or  in  regard  to 
<(  mortality.”  Such  is  the  literal  tranllation  of  the  patfage 
We  are  to  dileufs.  We  have  abiolutely  negletled  ityle  and 
elegance,  left  we  (hould  have  I  ailed  111  point  ol  fidelity. 

There  are,  I  believe,  lew  perlons  who  do  not,  at  th& 
fir  ft  glance,  perceive  fomething  ambiguous  in  this  narration 
of  Herodotus.  The  mod  natural  fente  that  can  be  given 
to  the  words  of  this  hiftorian,  is,  that,  during  the  1  1,34°  )ca13 
in  queftion,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  iun  had  changed  at 
two  different  times,  and  had  afterwards,  at  two  different 
times,  returned  to  be  the  lame  that  it  was  before  the  firft  of 
thefe  two  variations  which  I  luppofe  ;  iniomuch  that,  in  the 
courte  of  the  11,340  years  in  queition,  they  had  leen,  during 
four  different  parts  of  that  period,  the  lun  move  one  way, 
and  during  two  other  parts  move  the  contrary  way,  and 
that  alternately. 

Here  is  in  what  precifely  confifts  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
p adage  that  we  examine.  If  Herodotus  had  laid,  that,  du¬ 
ring  the  courte  of  the  11,340  years  in  question,  the  tun 
had  jfifen  three  times  where  he  is  accuftomed  to  rife,  and 
that  twice  that  ftar  had  riten  where  he  now  fets,  the  fa<ft 
had  been  certainly  very  extraordinary,  yet  it  would  not 
have  been  abfolutely  inconceiveable.  But  that  two  changes 
offtate,  which  bring  precifely  only  two  returns  to  the  pri¬ 
mitive  pofition,  iliould,  by  their  combination  with  the  pri¬ 
mordial  Rate,  furnith  during  any  time  whatever  four  alter¬ 
natives  of  that  primordial  if  ate,  this  implies  contradi&ion. 
A  very  Ample  example  will  make  this  be  perceived  with 
the  utmoft  evidence. 

Let  us  obferve  a  tree  for  two  fuccecding  years.  If  the 
obfervation  begins  in  fummer,  we  thall  fee  this  tree  thrice 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  twice  dripped  of  them  during  that 
fnace  of  time  ;  and  that  alternately.  If  the  obfervation 
Vol.  III.  o  o  begins 
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Begins  in  winter,  we  (hall  fee,  on  the  contrary,  this  famé 
tree  (tripped  of  its  leaves  at  three  different  times,  and 
it  will  be  feen  clothed  with  leaves,  during  only  two  ot  the 
live  alternatives  it  undergoes,  in  the  courfe  of  the  two  yearé 
in  quellion  •  being  dripped  of  its  leaves,  will  be  the  pri¬ 
mordial  date  of  that  tree  in  the  fécond  cale.  It  will  be 
the  contrary  in  the  fird.  Biit  in  one  and  the  other  cafe; 
two  changes  of  condition  operate  only  three  alternatives 
in  the  primordial  date*  It  is  consequently  abfurd  and 
contradictory,  that  two  changes  of  the  direClion  of  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  fun,  during  any  period  whatever* 
iliould  ever  operate  four  alternatives  of  the  date  ill  which 
that  direction  was,  when  the  period  in  quedion  began. 

It  is  this  abfurdity,  without  doubt,  which  has  led  the 
Common  interpreters  of  Herodotus,  to  tranflate  the  padage 
we  difeufs  in  a  mariner  entirely  different  froiil  orirs.  They 
make  Herodotus  fay,  u  that,  during  the  coiïrfe  of  11,340 
“  years  which  had,  they  faid*  preceded  the  reign  of  Sethon, 
the  din  had  rifen  four  times  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
to  wit*  that  twice  he  had  rilen  where  he  now  fets,  and 
twice  he  had  let  where  he  is  now  accudomed  to  riled 
But  in  avoiding  one  rock,  have  not  thefe  interpreters 
fplit  upon  another*  at  lead  as  dangerous  as  that  they  wanted 
to  (him,  by  putting  Hërodotus  in  contradiction  with  him- 
felf  in  the  fame  phrafe  ?  According  to  them*  that  hidoriari 
fays  at  fird*  that*  during  the  11,340  years  hC  fpeaks  ot, 
the  fun  had  rifen  four  times  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ? 
and  then  immediately  they  make  Herodotus  fay,  that  du¬ 
ring  this  fame  time  the  fun  had  rifen  twice  where  he 
commonly  fets,  and  fet  twice  where  he  is  accudomed  to 
rife;  that  is  to  fay,  that  twice  only  the  fun  had  rifen  ana 
let  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  Was  there  ever  a  more 
palpable  contradiction  \ 

Independently  of  the  two  explications  which  we  havd 
Juft  examined,  which  are  both  at  the  bottom  alike  con¬ 
tradictory  and  abfurd,  only  with  this  difference,  neverthe- 
Ids*  that  in  one  of  them  the  contradiction  is  lefs  drifting 

than 
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than  in  the  other,  Tome  commentators  propofed  a  third 
interpretation  of  it. 

If  we  may  believe  thefe  new  critics,  Herodotus  has  faid, 
not  that  the  fun  had  rifen  four  times  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  during  the  period  in  queftion,  but  that  the  çourfe 
of  this  ftar  had  undergone  four  changes;  to  wit,  two  in  his, 
riling,  and  two  in  his  letting.  This,  explication,  as  we  lee, 
is  not  much  more  fatisfaefory  than  all  thole  I  have  juft  given 
an  account  of.  When  the  ftin  rifes  where  he  commonly  lets, 
it  is  necellkry  that  he  fet  where  he  is  accuftomed  to  rile, 
as  we  have  already  made  it  be  oblerved  more  than  once  ; 
of  confequence,  two  changes  in  the  riling  of  the  fun,  and 
two  changes  in  his  letting,  will  never  make  more  than 
two,  and  not  four  changes  in  his  diurnal  motion.  Befides, 
this  fenfe  is  ablolutely  contrary  to  the  text  of  Herodotus, 
who  makes  ufe  of  a  term,  which  cannot  exactly  fignify 
any  other  thing  than  the  rifing  of  the  fun  *  ;  and  never 
the  motion  or  the  courfe  of  that  liar. 

From  all  thefe  reflections  we  ought  to,  conclude  necef- 
farily,  that  the  paflfage  in  queftion,  taking  it  according  ta 
Herodotus^  own  expreflions,  is  fufceptible  of  no  reafonable 
explication.  Yet  I  think  1  dilcover  in  it  a  glimpfe  of  an 
ancient  tradition  upon  an  extraordinary  event,  which  well 
deferves  our  attention  to  difeufs  it.  It  is  folely  upon  this 
pbieél  that  we  ihall  employ  our  reflexions. 

Whatever  flne  genius  Herodotus  had  received  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  however  extenfive  was  his  knowledge  in  many 
refpedts,  we  may  very  ealily  convince  ourlelves  that  he  was 
very  weak  on  the  fide  of  aftronomy.  When  he  relates,  for 
example,  that  maritime  expedition  which  the  Phoenicians 
undertook,  by  order  of  Nechos  King  of  Egypt,  round  Africa, 
fetting  out  by  the  ports  of  the  Red  lea,  and  returning  again 
by  the  Mediterranean,  he  cannot  perfuade  himfelf,  that 
thefe  travellers  had,  as  they  reported,  feen  the  fun  upon 
their  right  hand  a  ;  that  is  to  lay,  that  they  had  feen  him 

*  ’ AvaruXxi, 
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reach,  and  even  pafs  their  zenith.,  and  he  fucceffively  an 
each  lids  Qf  their  firft  -vertical  point  Yet  this  fad!  has 
nothing  aftoni  filing  for  any  one  who  has  the  leaf!  tindure 
of  cofmography. 

It  were  not  difficult  to  find  other  proofs  of  the  little 
knowledge  that  Herodotus  had  of  aftronomy  b.  What  we 
have  juft  laid,  is  enough  to  ffiew,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
this  hiftorian  ffiould  have  advanced  an  agronomical  para¬ 
dox,  We  may  even  add,  that  the  Egyptian  priefts,  from 
whom  Herodotus  fays  he  received  the  fadt  he  relates,  had 
no  doubt  imparted  it  in  their  ufual  manner,  that  is,  greatly 
wrapped  up,  and  abfolytely  enigmatical.  Herodotus,  in 
relating  it,  will  have  completed  its  oblcurity,  by  not  com¬ 
prehending  the  language  of  the  Egyptian  priefts. 

If  we  might  confkler  in  this  fenfe  the  pallage  we  examine* 
it  were  eafy  to  get  rid  of  the  perplexity,  by  faying,  that 
Herodotus  intending  to  fpeak  of  a  matter  which  he  under- 
flood  not,  and  which  it  was  even  difficult  that  he  ffiould  un¬ 
derhand,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  ns  to  endeavour  at  this 
day  to  come  at  his  meaning  even  from  himfelf.  But  this 
p aflage,  fuch  as  it  has  come  to  us,  is  not  iefs  lhocking  to 
good  fenfe  than  to  aflronomy,  as  we  have  (hewn  above, 
Herodotus,  though  little  verfed  in  that  fcience,  was  not 
the  lefs  a  genius  of  the  firft  order,  and  pollefied  of  as  much 
judgment  as  any  writer  of  all  antiquity  ;  it  would  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  opinion,  he  doing  outrage  to  his  memory  to 

*  To  underhand  this  Railage,  we  muff  know,  that  the  ancients,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  pofition  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  with  refpeft  to  any  fpe&ator, 
fuppofed  him  turned  towards  the  weft.  Standing  in  that  manner,  he  had 
the  north  to  hi?  right,  and  the  fouth  to  his  left.  We  may  lee  in  the  fuit 
book  of  the  Meteors  of  Cleomedes,  p.  13.  upon  what  that  fuppofition  is 
founded.  From  that  cuftom  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
northern  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  have  the  fun  on  the  right,  that  is,  to  the, 
north,  during  all  the  time  which  that  ftar  employs  in  running  through  the 
northern' figns.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  in  the  fouthern  part,  have 
the  fun  on  their  left,  that  is,  to  the  fouth  only,  when  his  meridional  declination 
exceeds  the  latitude  of  their  habitation. 

b  See  1.  1.  n.  32.  the  monftrous  calculation  of  intercalary  months  which 
that  author  makes  Solon  make.  See  alfo  fupra,  book  3.  chap.  2.  art.  2. 
p.  ice.  Si  101 . 
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look  upon  this  paflage  as  fubfifting  at  this  day,  fuch  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  ot  its  author.  Theie  is  all  appeal  - 
an  ce,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  text  is  confiderably  altered 
in  that  place,  as  in  an  infinity  of  others,  where  the  errors  of 
tranfcribers  were,  however,  much  lefs  to  be  feared.  No 
body,  1  believe,  is  ignorant  that  there  are  few  ancient  au¬ 
thors  whole  text  has  fullered  fo  much  from  the  injuries  of 
time  and  the  errors  of  tranfcribers,  as  that  of  Herodotus. 

It  were  neceifarv,  of  confequence,  before  we  undertake 
to  explain  the  paflage  in  queftion  in  a  fatisfaCtory  manner, 
to  re  ft  ore  it  by  the  authority  of  fome  manufcript,  fuch  as 
perhaps  is  not  to  be  found. 

For  want  of  fuch  a  help,  the  modern  critics  have  aban¬ 
doned  themlelves  to  abundant  conjectures,  which,  for  the- 
moft  part,  appear  at  firft  fight  weak,  and  even  often  ridicu¬ 
lous.  We  have  therefore  thought  them  unworthy  of  no¬ 
tice. 

One  there  is,  however,  which  being  truly  ingenious,  de- 
ferves,  for  that  reafon,  a  particular  attention,  though,  to' 
fay  the  truth,  it  lus  no  more  folidity  than  the  other  con- 
jecftu res  by  which  the  paflage  in  queftion  has  been  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  explained.  À  modern  author,  who  has  ju ft ly  ob¬ 
tained  the  moft  brilliant  reputation,  by  an  union  of  various 
talents  rarely  to  be  found  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  has 
placed  this  laft  conjecture  in  all  its  light.  We  rather  chufe 
to  refer  thole  who  would  be  acquainted  with  this  fyftetn 
to  what  he  fays  of  it,  than  to  give  a  detail  which  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  the  elegance  and  amenity  which  that  ingenious 
writer  has  diffufed  over  ail  the  fubjefts  lie  has  undertaken 
to  handle.  The  reader  will  find  in  his  work  all  that  can 
be  laid  in  favour  of  that  opinion,  and  even  fome  of  the 
reafons  which  may  render  it  problematical  c. 

For  what  remains,  if  the  tradition  of  a  change  in  the 
motion  of  the  fun  was  related  only  by  Herodotus,  I  think 
that  the  critics  would  have  given  lefs  attention  to  the  paf- 
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fage  of  that  author  ;  but  we  find  this  fame  tradition  in 
many  other  writers,  always  indeed  in  a  very  confuted  man¬ 
ner. 

Plato  relates  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Atreus,  the  motion  of  the  firmament  had  changed,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  fun  and  all  the  liars  had  begun  to  rife 
where  formerly  they  had  let,  and  to  fet  where  they  had 
been  accudomed  to  rife  ;  in  a  word,  the  machine  of  the 
world  was  moved  in  a  way  contrary  to  that  in  which  it  had 
been  before.  He  accompanies  this  relation  with  lo  odd 
a  detail  of  the  efiefls  of  this  change,  and  with  fuch  lingu¬ 
lar  phyfical  explications,  that  it  is  eafy  to  fee  he  fpoke  only 
from  a  tradition  extremely  confufed  and  perplexed  J.  \Ve 
judge  alio  from  a  paffage  in  his  Timæus,  where,  in  two 
tvorfis,  he  brings  in  this  event,  that  Solon  who  wras  the 
firll  who  made  the  Athenians  acquainted  with  it,  had 
drawn  it  from  Egypt,  that  is,  from  the  fame  lource  as  He- 
rodotusc.  Pomponius  Mela  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  fame  tra¬ 
dition  f  ;  fo  does  Plutarch  e,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  many 
Other  writers  of  antiquity11.  They  appear  all  to  have  had 
lbme  knowledge  of  a  period  like  that  which  is  the  fubjetd 
of  this  diiTertation  ;  but  none  of  thele  authors  have  fpoke 
of  it  in  an  intelligible  manner.  They  exprefs  themfeives 
for  the  moll  part  with  as  little  exa&nefs  as  Herodotus. 

Upon  the  whole,  bringing  together  the  different  tedimoT 
nie,s  of  antiquity  which  may  have  any  relation  to  the  pail 
fage  we  examine,  they  all  agree  in  telling  us,  that  the  E- 
gyptians,  and,  perhaps,  even  fome  other  ancient  nations, 
had  preferved  a  confufed  tradition  of  one  or  more  changes 
which  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun  had  undergone,  al¬ 
though  other  wife  mod  of  thele  tedimonies  are  totally  re¬ 
pugnant  with  refpefl  to  the  nature,  the  number,  the  time, 
and  duration  of  thefe  changes.  This  agreement  upon 

d  In  politico,  p.  53 5. 

*  In  Tim,  p.  1043.  &c,  f  L.  1.  c.  9.  p.  60. 

*  De  plac.it.  philof.  1.  2.  c.  24.  p.  890.  &  891. 

b  Achil.Tatius  de  4rati  phaenom.  c.  24.  p.  147.  ;  Sollnus,  cs  32.  p.  44.  G.  &cs 
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the  fundamental  point  of  the  narration  of  Herodotus,  is 
that,  no  doubt,  which  has  piqued  the  curiolity  of  the  learn¬ 
ed.  It  has  made  them  believe,  that  it  might  be  pofîible  to 
difcover  what  could  have  given  rile  to  the  belief  ot  a  fadfc 
fo  extraordinary.  As  the  little  conformity  amongft  ancient 
authors  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this  phæno- 
menon  was  operated,  joined  to  the  circumftanees  which 
had  accompanied  it,  left  an  open  field  for  the  imagination 
of  our  modern  writers  ;  they  have  abandoned  themfelves 
to  conje&ures  one  bolder  than  another.  1  think,  that  their 
example  gives  me  a  right  to  venture  one  alio,  which,  befides 
the  novelty  cf  it  *,  will  have  at  lead:  the  advantage  of  be* 
ing  founded  on  authentic  fads,  and  not  on  doubtful  fup- 
poiitions,  or  upon  agronomical  intelligence  too  high  for 
the  times  in  queftion  in  this  diilertaticn. 

Holy  feripture  has  preferved  the  hiflory  of  two  miracu¬ 
lous  events,  concerning  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 
The  fir  ft  happened  under  Joihua,  when  the  courfe  of  that 
flar  was  fufpended  during  a  whole  day  or  thereabouts  h 
The  fécond  came  to  pals  under  the  reign  of  Hez.ekiali, 
when  the  lun  was  feen  to  go  back  eonliderlbly,  and  pro¬ 
bably  about  150  degrees  *. 

Both  thefe  fads  are  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Sethon  ;  the 
firft  of  thefe  prodigies  even  preceded  the  reign  of  Atreus 

*  The  explication  Î  run  about  to  propofe,  occurred  to  me  before  reading 
what  P.  Calmet  fays  in  few  words  upon  this  palfige  of  Herodotus,  in  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  dillertation  at  the  head  of  the  fécond  book  of  Kings.  He  has  laid  down 
Only  the  foundation  and  principles  of  it.  1  think  I  have  further  unfolded  that 
idea. 

*  Jofhua,  c.  10.  v.  T2.  &  ;  Ecclefiaftic.  c.  46.  V.  5.  It  is  of  little  Import¬ 

ance,  as  to  the  reality  ot  the  miracle  in  itfelf,  whether  we  admit  the  new  ly- 
ftem  which  makes  the  earth  turn  ioiind  the  fun,  or  whether  we  follow  the 
ancient  opinion  of  that  ftar’s  turning  round  the  earth.  Whatever  fyftem  we 
embrace,  the  event  I  fpeak  of  u ill  be  neither  lefs  real  nor  lets  miraculous  in 
ap|>earance. 

*  2  Kings,  c.  20.  v.  9.  &c.  ;  2  Chron.  c.  32.  v.  24.  ;  Ifaiah,  c.  38.  v.  7.  &8.  ; 
Ècclcliaitic.  c.  43.  v.  25  &.  26.  U  he  facred  text  fays,  that  the  fhadow  went 
back  ten  degrees  upon  the  dial  of  .Ahaz.  There  is  great  appearance,  that 
each  of  thele  degrees  indicated  an  hour,  and  that,  of  confequence,  the  fun 
v  ent  back  150  degrees  of  the  parallel  he  deferibed  that  day.  But  as  this  efri- 
mate  is  not  abfolutely  certain,  I  would  rot  preufely  determine  what  interval 
»f  time  anfwerèd  to  each  of  thefe  degrees. 

by 
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by  about  200  years*  T.  Ins  lad  mud  have  prolongeci  thU 
day  for  one  half  of  the  earth,  and  the  night  for  the  other 
half  of  the  h etui fp here,  in  a  manner  too  fenfible  not  to 
to  have  been  remarked,  efpecially  by  nations  who  had  any 
tin&ure  of  adronomy. 

The  circumdances  of  the  fécond  miracle  mud  have  been 
{lill  more  {hiking.  Suppoling,  that  the  rétrogradation  of 
the  fun  was  then  150  degrees  ;  it  is  hecelhary  that  that  (far 
ihould  have  rifen  upon  more  than  three  thouland  leagues 
of  country  fucceffively,  and  that  at  the  fame  point  of  the 
horizon  where  he  had  let  fome  hours  before  ;  that  after¬ 
wards  he  ihould  have  relumed  his  firffc  courte.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  they  muff  have  teen  him,  in  the  extent  of 
more  than  three  thoufand  leagues  of  our  globe,  let  where 
he  had  rifen,  and  rife  anew  where  he  had  lad  fet*  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  red  of  the  earth,  the  day  mud  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  lengthened  in  one  part,  and  the  night  mud  have* 
been  as  much  longer  in  the  oppofite  part.  There  weis 
(fuppofing  always  the  rétrogradation  of  the  fun  of  150  de¬ 
grees)  ten  hours  at  lead  from  the  fun’s  riling  upon  the 
horizon  at  Jerufalem,  when  the  miracle  I  ipeak  of  happen¬ 
ed.  By  this  means,  the  mod  fenfible  effects  fell  upon  the 
ocean/  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  occalion  that  profane  au¬ 
thors  have  had  but  a  very  confided  notion  of  it*  Of  all 
the  regions  of  our  continent,  thole  in  which  this  prodigy 
mud  have  nianifeded  itfelf  in  the  mod  dunking  manner, 
are  the  Fad  Indies,  and  the  mod  wedern  part  of  Africa, 
countries  of  which  we  have  no  hidorical  monument* 

It  may  have  been  alfo,  that  the  fun  having  gone  back 
with  regard  to  Judea  precifely  to  the  point  of  his  rifing, 
might  really  have  fet  during  fome  minutes  for  Egypt,  and 
for  the  mod  wedern  countries  at  the  fame  point  where 
he  had  rifen,  and  rifen  loon  after  refuming,  his  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  precifely  where  he  had  fet*  in  Egypt,  wheie 
the  air  is  always  ferene,  they  might  have  feen  that  this 
prodigy  was  operated  by  a  real  rétrogradation  of  the  fun  , 
in  Greece,  where,  on  this  fuppoution,  the  phamoinenoa. 

mud 
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ran  ft  have  been  more  fenfible,  the  clouds  having  hidden, 
his  di Ik,  was  enough  to  have  caui’ed  the  fudden  darknefs 
which  muft,  for  fome  time,  have  covered  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  attributed  tu  an  eclipfe1.  I11  a  word,  we  may 
find  a  thoul'and  reafons  for  the  filence  of  moft  profane  au¬ 
thors,  as  well  as  for  the  yarious  alterations  which  thofe 
who  fpeak  of  a  change  in  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun, 
may  have  made  in  the  tradition  of  this  memorable  event. 
Befides,  I  find  no  motive  which  lhould  hinder  us  from  ac¬ 
knowledging  in  it  the  foundation  and  the  principle  ol  that 
fame  tradition  *. 

The  ltrongeft  allegation  that  can  be  brought  again  ft 
the  explication  which  I  propole,  is,  without  doubt,  the 
opinion  of  many  interpreters  and  commentators  upon  the 
holy  fcripture,  who  will  confine  the  miracle  operated  un¬ 
der  Hezekiab,  to  a  (impie  rétrogradation  of  the  fhadow  of  the 
fun,  independent  of  the  courfe  of  that  ftar,  and  that  again 
only  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  But  I  do  not  fee  why  they 
will  have  that  rétrogradation  of  the  fhadow  not  to  have  been 
the  natural  and  phyfical  effeâ  of  the  atftual  rétrogradation 
of  the  fun;  why  the  fame  power,  who  had  really  fufpend- 
ed  the  courfe  of  that  ftar,  to  give  Jofhua  time  to  finilh  the 
defeat  of  the  enemies  of  his  people,  fhould  not  have  really 
changed  it  in  confideration  of  a  juft  and  religious  prince? 
The  fcripture  tells  us,  that  Berodach-Biladan,  King  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  fent  to  compliment  Hezekiab  upon  the  recovery  of 
his  health  ra.  Nobody  is  ignorant  how  great,  in  thofe  times, 
was  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  how  much  they 
thought  themfelves  above  other  fovereigns.  We  know  al¬ 
io  to  what  a  ft  ate  of  weaknefs  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was 

1  See  Plut,  de  plant,  philofoph.  1.  2.  c.  24.  p.  890  &  891. 

It  fliould  be  remarked,  that  an  actual  rétrogradation  of  the  fun,  fuch  as 
according  to  us  it  came  to  pals  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  is  the  only  means  of 
producing  the  phenomena  related  by  Herodotus,  without  caufing  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  temperature  of  the  places  where  they  are  undergone.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  moving  of  the  poles,  an  explication  to  which  feme  modern  critics 
feem  to  incline,  would  make  the  fame  places  fuccefiively  undergo  the  moft  op- 
pofite  temperatures. 

n  2  Rings,  c.  20.  v.  n,. 

Vol.  III.  r  p  xl.'<n 
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then  reduced,  Whence  then  could  proceed  that  ftep  of 
fuch  a  monarch  as  Berodach-Baladan  towards  Hezekiah? 
Is  it  not  probable,  that' the  miracle  operated  in  favour  of 
this  prince  was  the  principal  caufe,  a  miracle  to  which  the 
Babylonians,  amongft  whom  agronomy  was  then  greatly 
cultivated,  could  not  help  giving  a  particular  attention  ? 
This  is  not  even  a  limple  conjecture  on  our  part  ;  it  is  a  faét 
pf  which  facred  fcripture  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt.  It 
informs  us,  that  the  ambaffadors  of  the  Babylonian  mo¬ 
narch  were  fpecialiy  charged  with  informing  themfelves 
of  the  prodigy  which  had  happened  upon  the  earth  D. 

Î  am  therefore  perfuaded,  that  the  miracle  wrought  in 
the  time  of  Jofhua,  joined  to  that  which  was  wrought  fome 
ages  after  in  favour  of  Hezekiah,  were  the  origin  and 
four  ce  of  all  thofe  confufed  traditions  related  in  ancient 
writers  upon  the  change  which  the  courfe  of  the  fun  had 
twice  undergone  *. 

a  2  «Chronic,  c.  32.  v.  31.  Attamen  in  legatfone  principum  Babylonis  qui 
mifli  fueraqt  ad  eura,  ut  intcrrogarent  de  portento  qviod  acciderat  fuper  ter- 
Vam,  Sec. 

*  To  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  rétrogradation  of  the 
fun,  fuch  as  we  underhand  it,  we  fhall  fuppofe  that  liar  to  have  been  in  thç 
fqua|or  the  day  that  this  miracle  happened,  that  his  rétrogradation  was  of 
Ï50  degrees,  and  that  it  was  four  in  the  afternoon  at  Jerufalem  at  the  inftant 
when  Ure  fbadow  began  to  go  bac^  ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  lame  thing,  that 
the  fun  was  at  that  moment  diftaht  1 50  degrees  from  the  point  of  his  rifing, 
and  that,  of  conlequence,  his  rétrogradation  brought  him  back  to  that  fame 
point.  Then  placing  Jerufalem,  with  moft  geographers,  at  the  27th  degree  of 
longitude,  the  87th  &  267th  degrees  feparated  that  part  of  our  globe  which 
bad  day,  from  that  which  had  night,  at  the  moment  when  the  rétrogradation 
ç f  the  fun  began  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  America,  Africa,  Europe,,  and  Aila,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Indies  or  thereabouts,  then  enjoyed  the  light  of  the 
fun,  while  the  reft  of  the  world  was  plunged  in  darknefs.  On  the  contrary,  at 
the  moment  when  the  rétrogradation  of  the  fun  brought  him  back  to  the  lame 
point  where  lie  had  fet  out  ten  hours  before,  the  meridian  which  paifes  by 
the  57th  degree  of  longitude,  feparated  the  lightened  from  the  darkened 
hemifpheve.  By  that,  all  Alia,  except  Anatolia,  and  almoft  all  the  Pacific 
ocean,  had  then  day  ;  but  America,  as  well  as  Europe  and  Africa,  had  night 
ip  almoft  all  their  extent.'.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mogul,  of  the  Indies,  of 
«China,  of  Japan,  See.  in  a  word,  all  the  nations  which  lie  between  the  87th 
and  the  237th  degrees  of  longitude,  muft  have  feen  the  fun  rife  anew  upon 
their  horizon,  at  the  fame  point  where  he  had  let  fome  time  before,  and  fet, 
after  he  had  refumed  his  primordial  direction,  at  the  fame  place  where  his  rer 
vpgrade  motion  had  made  him  la  ft  rife. 
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On  the  contrary,  on  each  fide  of  the  firft  meridian,  as  far  as  the  57th  do- 
gree  of  longitude  on  one  fide,  and  the  264th  on  the  other,  reckoning  according 
to  a  retrograde  order  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  & c>  they 
muft  have  feen  the  fun  returning  to  fet  precifely  where  he  had  rifen,  and  loon 
after  refume  his  ordinary  courfe,  and  rife  anew  where  he  had  juft  fet.  Be 
tween  the  57th  and  the  87th  degree,  as  in  Arabia  and  in  Perfia,  the  da 7  mult 
have  lafted  ten  hours  longer  than  ordinary.  The  mofl  fenfible  effect  of  the  mi¬ 
racle  muft  have  been  a  kind  of  balancing  of  the  fun's  d:fk.  _ 

We  are  extremely  far  from  giving  this  explication  as  preferable  in  melt  to 
any  of  the  other  hypothefes,  of  which  a  number  may  be  equally  agreeable 
to  the  text  of  holy  feripture.  We  may  affign  to  the  fun  what  northern  or 
fouthern  declination  we  will.  We  may  fay,  that  it  was  more  than  foür  m  the 
afternoon  at  Jerufalem,  when  the  rétrogradation  of  tht  folar  difk  began,  u  e 
may,  in  ftrictnefs,  make  that  rétrogradation  lefs  than  150  degrees,  &c.  But 
of  all  cafes  that  might  be  propofed,  we  have  chofen  this,  as  the  molt  limple, 
as  well  as  the  molt  conformable  that  we  can  conceive,  to  the  effects  of  the 
miracle  that  we  examine  with  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  zones,  and 
which  gives  the  molt  eafy  calculation  of  its  phenomena.  It  will  be  \ery  ealy 
to  apply  the  detail,  and  to  extend  the  explication  of  it  to  the  other  hypothe¬ 
fes  that  may  be  chofen,  making  only  fome  flight  alterations  which  cannot  be 
fubjeét  to  much  difficulty. 


*  p  2 
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Extracts  from  the  Chinefe  Hiftorians. 

By  M.  le  Roux  des  HauTes-Rayes,  Royal  Profejfor* 

S  I  R, 

OU  do  me  the  honour  to  afk  me  concerning  the 
g  book  Y-tfé;  you  defire  to  know  theepocha  when  the 
^  Chinefe  difeovered  the  art  of  working  iron,  and 
under  which  of  their  emperors,  it  is  faid,  that  their  plough- 
ihares  were  {fill  only  of  wood.  It  is  not  difficult  to  give 
you  fatisfadion  :  hut  when  we  quote  any  thing  from  the 
Chinefe  hiftory,.  it  is  absolutely  neceifary  to  attend,  i.  To' 
the  times  purely  fabulous  and  mythological  *  2.  To  the 
doubtful  and  uncertain  times;  3.  To  the  hiftorical  times, 
when  the  Chinefe  hiftory,  Supported  by  indifputable  monu¬ 
ments,  begins  to  proceed  on  lure  grounds. 

We  cannot  make  the  hiftorical  times  of  China  at  the 
■furtbeft  afeend  higher  than  the  epocha  of  Yao  ;  the  doubt¬ 
ful  and  uncertain  times  begin  at  Fou-hi,  and  end  at  Yao 
excluftvely.  The  emperors  who  precede  them  never  exift- 
ed  ;  there  remains  no  ancient  monument  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  fads  of  which  their  hiftory  is  compofed.  We 
have  no  certainty  about  the  duration  of  their  reigns  ;  and 
from  the  jumble  of  fabulous  and  incredible  things  related  of 
them,  we  may,  I  think,  very  fafely  expunge  thefe  empe¬ 
rors  out  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  really  exifted. 
Every  one  who  thinks,  and  reads  with  refiedion,  muff  be 
convinced  of  this.  In  a  word,  every  thing  that  precedes 
Fou-hi  is  entirely  fabulous,  and  deferves  no  credit. 

As  you  have  thought  proper  to  take  notice  in  your  work 
of  the  fabulous  times  of  ancient  nations  ;  I  (hall,  with 
pleafure,  run  over  thefe  times  in  the  Chinefe  hiftory;  de¬ 
lighted,  if  1  can  be  of  any  ufe  to  you,  and  contribute,  with 
refped  to  China,  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  you 
have  followed.  I  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  fabu¬ 
lous  or  mythological  times. 
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i .  Of  the  fabulous  times. 

Same  afcribe  to  Tiene-hoang,  a  book  in  eight  chapters, 
■which  contains  the  origin  of  letters.  They  add,  that  the  cha-j 
rafters  ufed  by  the  Sane-hoang  were  natural,  without  any 
determinate  form,  that  they  were  nothing  but  gold  and 
precious  (tones. 

Lieou-jou,  author  of  Ouai-ki,  fays,  that  Tiene-hoang 
gave  names  to  the  ten  KANE ,  and  to  tlie  twelve  a 
to  determine  the  place  of  the  year  :  this  is  meant  oi  the 
cyclic  characters. 

Tiene-hoang  (ignifies  emperor  of  heaven,  i  hey  call  him 
alfo  Tienc-ling ,  the  intelligent  heaven  ;  T fee  fun,  the 
(on  who  nourilhes  and  adorns  all  things  ;  amf  finally  Tcboug- 
tiem-hoang’kitne ,  the  fupreme  king  of  the  middle  heaven. 
See.  This  Tiene-hoang  fucceeded  Pouane-cou. 

The  Ouai-ki  fays,  that  Ti-hoang  (emperor  ot  the  earth;, 
the  fuccefi'or  of  Tiene-hoang,  divided  the  day  and  the  night, 
and  appointed  thirty  days  to  make  one  moon.  The  book 
Tong-li,  quoted  in  Lopi,  adds  further,  that  this  emperor  fixed 
the  winter-fohtice  to  the  eleventh  moon.  A  proof  that  the 
Chinefe  year  was  originally  very  intorreft,  and  that  the 
coude  of  it  was  regulated  only  by  that  of  the  leafons,  is, 
that  for  a  long  time,  to  exprefsa  year,  tliey  Paid  a  change 
of  the  leaves. 

This  Ti-hoang,  fay  they,  was'father  of  Tiene-hoang,  and 
of  Gine-hoang  who  follows. 

They  give  Gine-hoang  (fovereign  of  men)  nine  brothers, 
and  pretend,  that  they  divided  the  government  among 
them.  They  were  nine  brothers  (fays  Yuene-leao-fane)  who 
divided  the  earth  among  them,  and  built  cities,  which 
they  furrounded  with  walls.  It  was  under  this  prince 
(lays  Lopi),  that  there  firft  began  to  be  a  diitinftion  between 
the  fovereign  and  the  fubjeft:  they  drank,  they  eat,  and 
the  two  (exes  united. 

After  thefe  three  emperors  which  we  have  juft  now 
aimed,  they  place.,  the  period  named  Qu-long  (the  five 

Long 
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Long  or  dragons)  compofed  of  five  different  families.  Brii 
they  do  not  tell  us  their  names,  nor  the  duration  of  their 
reigns.  In  tliefe  times  (fays  an  author)  men  dwelt  in  the 
bottom  of  caves,  or  perched  upon  trees  as  it  were  in  nefts. 
This  fatt  contradicts  the  invention  of  building  cities,  and 
furrounding  them  with  walls,  which  they  place  under  the 
-  i'eign  of  Gine-hoang  ;  but  you  will  meet  with  many  fuch 
contradictions  in  the  fequel. 

They  fay  nothing  of  the  third  Ki.  Of  the  fourth,  named 
Ho-loy  and  compofed  of  three  families,'  they  fay,  that  the 
Ho-lo  taught  men  to  retire  into  the  hollows  of  rocks.  This 
is  all  they  fay  of  it.  Neither  do  they  fay  any  thing  of  the 
fifth  Ki,  named  Liens  *tong>  and  compofed  of  fix  families; 
of  the  fixth  Ki,  named  Summing,  and  compofed  of  four 
families. 

It  is  a  folly  to  dwell  upon  the  epocha  of  thefe  fix  Ki  ; 
nothing  is  more  abfurd.  Lopi  cites  an  author  Who  generouf- 
3y  gives  them  1,100,750  years  duration  ;  Lopi  fays  himfelf* 
that  the  five  firft  Ki  after  Gine-hoang  make  in  all  90,000 
years. 

The  feventh  Ki  is  named  Sune-fei ,  and  comprehends 
twenty-two  families.  But  they  fay  nothing  under  all  thefe 
reigns  that  has  any  relation  to  the  arts  or  fciences.  Only 
under  the  twenty-fecond  and  laft,  !named  L fee -che- chi,  they 
fay,  that  it  was  not  till  then  men  ceafed  to  dwell  in  caves. 
Is  it  not  a  palpable  abfurdity,  that  after  fo  many  ages,  and 
under  kings  of  whom  they  relate  fo  many  wonders,  they 
had  not  yet  found  out  the  art  of  building  huts  to  fhelter  them 
from  the  winds  and  rains  ? 

The  eighth  Ki,  named  Yne-ti ,  contains  thirteen  families 
or  dynafties.  Tchine-fang-chi,  the  firft  of  this  period,  reign¬ 
ed  after  Tfee-che-chi,  and  founded  the  firft  family.  They 
fay,  that  at  the  beginning  men  covered  their  bodies  with 
leaves  and  herbs  ;  ferpents  and  beafts  were  very  numerous; 
the  waters  which  had  overflowed,  were  not  yet  returned  in¬ 
to  their  channels,  and  the  mifery  of  mankind  was  extreme. 
Tchine-fang  taught  men  to  prepare  fkins,  to  take  off  the 
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hair  with  rollers  of  wood,  and  ufe  them  againft  the  winds 
and  frofts  which  incommoded  them  very  much.  He  taught 
them  alfo  to  make  a  kind  of  web  of  their  hair,  to  ferve 
them  as  a  covering  to  their  heads  againft  the  rain.  They 
obeyed  him  with  joy;  he  called  his  fubje&s,  people  clothed 
with  /kins:  he  reigned  350  years.  ToTchine-fang-chi  fuc, 
ceeded  Chou-chane-chi,  then  Hai-kouei-chi,  of  whom  they 
fay  nothing  which  has  any  relation  to  our  iubjeft. 

The  fourth  prince,  who  alfo  lucceeded  Hai-kouei-chi,  was 
named  Hoene-tune  ;  he  founded  the  fourth  dynafty,  (for 
each  of  thefe  princes  which  we  have  juft  now  mentioned, 
was  the  founder  of  a  family  or  dynafty.)  In  the  hiftory 
of  this  king,  Lopi  quotes  Lao-chene-tlee,  who  fpeaks  thus. 

u  The  ancient  kings  wore  their  hair  diihevelled,  without 
any  ornament  upon  their  heads.  They  had  neither  feeptre  nor 
crown,  and  they  governed  their  people  in  peace.  Being  of 
a  beneficent  difpofition,  they  cherilhed  all  things,  and  put 
no  perfon  to  death.  Always  giving,  and  never  receiving 
any  thing,  their  fubje&s,  without  dreading  their  power  as 
mafters,  revered  their  virtue  in  their  hearts.  Then  heaven 
and  earth  dbferved  a  moft  beautiful  order,  and  every  thing 
fiourilhed  in  a  furprifing  manner.  The  birds  built  their 
nefts  fo  low,  that  they  might  be  reached  with  the  hand  ;  all 
the  animal  creation  tamely  fubmitted  to  the  will  of  mam 
Then  the  juft  medium  was  oblerved,  and  harmony  reigned 
over  all.  They  did  not  reckon  the  year  by  the  days.  There 
was  no  diftinftion  between  within  and  without,  bfetweea 
mine  and  thine.  In  this  manner  reigned  Hoene-tune. 
But  when  mankind  had  degenerated  from  this  happy  ftate, 
birds  and  beafts,  infe&s  and  ferpents,  all  together,  and  as  it 
were  in  concert,  made  war  againft  them.” 

To  this  dynafty  of  Hoene-tunc,  fucceeded  that  of  Tong- 
hou-chi,  containing  feven  kings  which  are  not  named.  To 
this  fifth  dynafty  fucceeded  the  fixth,  whofe  founder  was  , 
Jfoang-tane-chi. 

The  7th,  the  dynafty  of  Ki-tong-chi  *. 

The  8th,  the  dynafty  of  Ki-y-chi  *. 

The  9th,  the  dynafty  of  Ki-kiu-chi  *. 


The 
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'  The  ioth,  the  dynafly  of  Hi-ouei-chi  *. 

.  The  i  ith,  the  dynafly  of  Yeou-tfao-chi. 

The  1 2th,  the  dynafly  of  Soui-gine. 

The  13th  and  laft,  the  dynafly  of  Yong- telling- chi. 

Of  thefe  leven  kings,  or  founders  of  dynaflies,  which 
remain  to  be  confidered  to  complete  the  number  of  dyna¬ 
flies  included  in  this  eighth  period,  nothing  is  faid  of  thofe 
Ï  have  marked  *  that  has  any  relation  to  our  fubjedl. 

As  to  Yeou-tfao-chi,  founder  of  the  eleventh  dynafly, 
whole  reign,  they  fay,  tailed  more  than  300  years,  and  whole 
family,  they  add,  continued  more  than  100  generations  du¬ 
ring  the  fpace  of  12  or  18,000  years:  here  is  what  we  find 
recorded. 

Haiieg  fee  fays,  that,  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the  world,  animals 
multiplied  very  fail,  and  that  men  being  but  few,  they  could 
11  ot  fubdue  the  bealls  and  ferpents. 

Yene-tfee  f  fays  alfo,  that  die  ancients,  either  perched  on 
trees,  or  ftretched  in  hollow  .caves,  poilèfled  the  univerfe 
(Tiene-hia,  that  is  to  fay,  China).  Thefe  good  kings  (con¬ 
tinues  he)  breathed  nothing  but  charity  without  any  lhadow 
of  hatred.  They  gave  much,  and  rook  nothing.  The  people 
did  not  goto  pay  their  court  to  them,  but  all  the  world  fub- 
mkted  to  their  virtues. 

.  Lopi  and  Ouai-ki  fay  ajmoft  in  the  fame  words,  that,  in 
the  mofl  remote  antiquity, men  fiieltered  themfelves  in  the 
hollows  of  rocks,  that  they  dwelt  in  deferts,  and  lived  in 
fociety  with  all  the  other  creatures.  They  had  no  thought 
of  doing  any  injury  to  the  bealls,  and  the  bealls  did  not 
think  of  hurting;  them.  But  in  the  fucceediny  ages  they 
became  too  wife,  which  made  the  animals  rebel;  armed 
with  claws,  teeth,  horns,  and  venom,  they  allaulted  man, 
and  man  was  not  able  to  refill  them.  Yeou-tfao  reigned 
then.  lie  was  the  fir  ft  who  built  houfes  of  wood,  in  the  form 
of  birds  nefls  ;  he  perfuaded  men  t’o  retire  into  them  to  avoid 
the  wold  bealls.  They  did  not  know  as  yet  how  to  cultivate 

f  Yene-tfee  was  minifter  cf  ftate  under  three  kings, of  Tfi,  he  was  cotem- 

g-Qrary  with  Koy&nt  lfe. 
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the  fcarth,  they  lived  on  herbs  and  fruits.  They  drank 
the  blood  of  animals,  they  devoured  their  fiefh  quite  raw, 
they  fival lowed  the  hair  and  the  feathers.  This  is  what  they 
fay  of  Yeou-tlao-chi  :  after  him  comes  Soui-gine,  founder  of 
the  1 2th  dynafly. 

Soui-gine-chi  is  efieemed  the  inventor  of  fire. 

On  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  PoiMcheou,  fays  an  au¬ 
thor,  are  to  be  feen  the  walls  cf  Juftice.  1  he  fun  and  the 
moon  cannot  approach  them  ;  there  is  no  difference  of  fea- 
Ions  there,  nor  viciffitudes  of  days  and  nights.  This  is  the 
kingdom  of  light  on  the  confines  of  Si-ouang-mou  a.  t  A 
faint  (a  great  man)  went  to  make  a  tour  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  fun  and  moon  :  he  beheld  a  tree,  and  upon  that 
tree  a  bird,  who  made  fire  come  out  of  it  by  picking  it.  Hé 
was  furprifed  at  this  ;  he  took  a  branch  of  this  tree,  and 
from  thence  flruck  fire  ;  from  whence  they  called  this 
great  perfonage  Soui-gine. 

Other  authors  fay  alfo>  that  Soui-gine  made  fire  with  a 
certain  kind  of  wood,  and  taught  men  to  drefs  their  victuals. 
jBv  this  means  all  difeafes,  and  all  diforders  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  were  prevented.  In  this  he  followed  the  di* 
region  of  heaven,  and  from  thence  was  named  Soui-gine. 

They  fay  fuither,  that,  in  the  days  of  Soui-gine,  there 
was  much  water  upon  the  earth,  and  that  this  prince  taught 
men  the  art  of  fithing.  He  muff,  ôf'confequence,  have  in-* 
Vented  nets  or  lines,  which  invention  is  after  this  âfcribed  to 
fou-hi. 

One  Long-ma,  or  Dragon-horfe,  brought  him  a  kind  of 
table,  and  the  tortoife  letters.  Soui-gine  is  the  firft  to 
whom  they  apply  this  event,  but  the  fame  thing  will  be 
faid  in  the  fequel  of  lèverai  others. 

Soui  gine  was  the  firft  who  gave  names  to  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals;  and  thefe  names  (fay  they)  were  to  exprefilve,  that  the 
nature  of  every  thing  was  known  by  its  name.  He  invent- 

1  Si-ouan^-mou  {lénifies  literally,  the  mother  nf  the  king  of  the  Tvefl.  This  is 
the  name  of  a  kingdom  which  the  Chi’i<-fe  place  in  the  Heft  of  'r'i  thfine,  of 
the  fake  called  iVvak  Wat  »•,  and  of  the  dr.rrt  nc^d  the  running  J'ands.  If 
\i  oak  nier  is  the  Dead  fca,  Si  ouang-mou  may  be  K&ypt, 
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ed  weights  and  meafures  for  the  regulation  of  commère^ 
which  had  been  unknown  before  him. 

Anciently  (fays  an  author)  men  married  at  fifty,  and 
women  at  thirty  years  of  age  :  Soui-gine  Shortened  this 
period,  and  appointed  that  young  men  ihould  marry  at  thirty* 
and  girls  at  twenty. 

Laftly,  the  Lik'i  fays,  that  ft  was  Soui-gine  who’  firfh 
taught  men  urbanity  and  politenefs. 

It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  Yong- telling- chi,-  the  founder 
of  the  thirteenth  and  lad  dynafly  of  this  period. 

In  his  time,  they  ufed  Hen  de  r  cords  on  which  they  tied 
various  knots,  and  this  ferved  them  in-Head  of  writing  b. 
But,  after  the  invention  of  letters,  how  e'oul’d  they  return 
again  to  the  life  of  thefe  cords,  which  is  fo  limited  and  im¬ 
perfect  ?  This*  as  you  perceive,  implies  a  contradiction. 

I  corne  now  to  the  ninth  Ki  or  period,  named  Chene-tongé 
This  ninth  period  will  bring  us  down  tor  the  times  of  Fou¬ 
lai.  It  comprehends  twenty-one  kings,  whole  names  are 
as  follow  : 


1 .  Sfe-hoang  or  T  fang-hie.- 

2.  Pe-h  oang-chi. 

3 .  T chong-hoang-chiv 

4.  Tai-t'irig-clii. 

5.  KouCne-lienb. 

6.  Yene-cliL 

7.  Tai-cM. 

8.  T cliing-hoel-chi. 

9.  Li-lou  or  Hod-chi. 
ïo.  Sohoang-chi. 

O 

11.  Nuei-touane-chi. 


1 2.  Hkne-vuene. 

13.  He-fou. 

14.  Kai-tiene. 

15.  Tfune-liu-chi. 

16.  Tcho-jong. 

Tty.  Hao-yng. 

18.  Yeou-tfao-chi, 
rç.  Tchu-fiang-chi. 

20.  Yne-khang-chi. 

21.  Vou-hoai-chi. 


Liu- pou -onei  fays  plainly,  that  Sfe-hoang  made  letted/ 
This  Sfe-hoang  is  called  alfo  Tfang-bie.  Some  hiftorians 
place  him  under  Hoang- ti,  whole  minifter  they  make 
him  ;  while  others  make  him  a  (oWe reign  prince,  and  much 
anterior  to  Hoanmti,  as  you  fee:  but  I  fhall  leave  to  the 
Chinefe  to  fettle  this  point. 


^  I  -9 

K  The  Penmans  ufed  this  kind  of  writing,  before  the  Spaniards  conquered: 

thea-  country/ 
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The  firfl  inventor  of  letters  was  Tfang-hie,  then  the 
king  Vou-hoai  made  them  he  ingraved  011  the  coin,  and 
Fou-hi  tiled  them  in  the  public  ads  for  the  government  of 
the  empire.  But  obferve  that  thefe  three  emperors  were 
even  before  Chini-nong  ;  how  can  it  be  laid  then  that  letters 
were  not  invented  till  under  Hoang-ti?  Such  is  the  reasoning 
of  Lopi,  who  was  quite  confounded  with  thefe  fabulous 
times. 

To  this  criticiftn  it  may  be  anfwered,  You  have  told 
us  that  letters  had  been  invented  in  the  reign  of  Soui* 
gine,  the  12th  king  of  the  eighth  period;  how  then  can 
you  pretend  to  give  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  Ilang- 
hie,  who,  according  to  your  own  teflimony,  did  not  flou- 
ri fh  till  the  ninth  period?  However  this  may  be,  Sfee- 
hoarg  (fay  fome  romancers)  knew  to  form  letters  the 
moment  he  was  born.  He  was  endowed  with  great  wiU 
dom,  &c.  After  he  had  received  the  Ho-tou  %  he  vifited 
the  fouth,  went  upon  Mount  Yang-yu,  and  flopped  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Lo.  A  divine  tortoife  carrying  blue 
letters  upon  his  (hell,  delivered  them  to  him  :  then  Slee- 
hoang  penetrated  all  the  changes  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 
above  he  oblerved  the  various  configurations  of  the  liars  ; 
below  he  examined  all  the  marks  he  had  feen  upon  the 
tortoife  ;  he  viewed  the  plumage  of  birds,  he  took  notice  of 
the  mountains,  and  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  them, 
and  of  all  this  he  com  poled  letters.  Some  very  learned 
Chinefe  think,  that  this  was  the  ancient  kind  of  writing 
named  Ko-teou  chu ,  which  continued  (they  fay)  to  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Suene-ouang,  that  is,  to  the  year  827 
before  J.  C. 

But  Cong-yng  ta  very  well  obferves,  that  though  the 
external  figures  of  the  letters  have  changed  feveral  times 
in  fome  things,  the  fix  rules  on  which  Tfang-hie  formed 
them,  have  never  fuffered  any  change  d< 

Then 


e  Po-tou  is  a  kind  of  t^ble,  on  wMrh  are  drawn  various  ftrokes  or 
lines,  in  which,  at  certain  diftances,  are  little  black  and  white  circles. 

a  In  general,  I  think,  contrary  to  the  opinion  Qt  M  Freret,  that  ihe  Citi- 
•  Vi  Ç  2 
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Then  (continues  Lopi)  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  iovereign  and  the  fubjeâ,  relation  between  the  father 
and  the  fon,  diftindion  between  the  precious  and  the  vile  5 
laws  appeared,  rites  and  mufic  reigned.  Puni fhments  were 
inflided  with  vigour.  Thus  Sfee-hoang  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  good  government,  he  appointed  officers  for  each 
affair,  the  fmalleft  did  not  efeape  him  5  and  thus  heaven 
and  earth  arrived  at  their  full  perfection. 

They  fay  nothing  of  the  fucceflbr  of  Sfee-hoang  which 
has  any  relation  to  our  fubjed  ;  but  they  fay,  that,  under 
the  reign  of  Tchong-hoang-chi  the  third  king  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  they  (till  ufed  (lender  cords  for  writing. 

From  this  prince  we  come  at  once  to  Hiene-yuene  the 
12th  in  order  of  this  period,  becaufe  nothing  is  faid  of 
his  predeceflors.  / 

We  find  a  great  many  things  under  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  becaufe  he  is  the  fame  with  lioang-ti,  or  at  lead 
they  have  confounded  thefe  two  princes  together. 

They  aferibe  to  Hiene-yuene  the  invention  of  cars.  He 
joined  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  the  one  placed  up¬ 
right,  and  the  other  acrofs,  to  the  honour  of  the  Mod 
High  c.  It  is  from  this  he  is  called  Hiene-yuene.  The 
piece  of  wood  placed  acrols  is  called  biene,  and  that  which 
is  placed  upright  is  called  yuene.  Hiene-yuene  druek  copper 
■money,  and  made  ufe  of  the  balance  to  determine  the 

nefe  characters  were  fignificant  reprefentations  of  objects.  The  fix  rules  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  paffage,  afford  a  proof  of  this  ;  and  befides,  this  is  the  mo  ft 
fi tuple  and  molt  natural  idea  that  could  occur  to  men  ;  in  a  word,  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  characters  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ate  the  fame  as  to  their 
formation.  We  know  that  the  facred  writing  ufed  by  the  hierogrammatifts 

or  facred  writers  of  the  Egyptians,  was  ftibdh'ided  into  K vçioXoyix,»)  and 

"SvitfioXtxyi,  that  is  to  fay,  into  characters  reprefentative  of  objects,  and 
•allegorical  characters,  to  which  we  may  refer  the  fix  rules  çf  the  Chinefe 
here  mentioned.  In  like  manner  again,  as  the  Chinefe  fay  of  the  inventors 
of  writing,  that  they  viewed  the  heavens  to  obtain  models  of  this  writing, 
fo  likewife  Sanchoniatho  fays  of  Thaaut  or  Mercury,  that  he  imitated  heaven 
in  forming  the  facred  characters.  Apud.  Eufeb.  prrep.  evang.  1.  j.  c,  ip. 

e  The  religious  monuments  of  the  Greeks  were  originally  conftructed  in 
this  manner.  See  glut,  t,  2.  p.478.  A. 
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weight  of  things.  By  this  means  he  ruled  the  world  in 
peace.  Ho  lignifies  merchandife  in  general.  Formerly 
they  wrote  limply  boa,  which  lignifies  exchange.  Thefe 
merchandifes  (they  fay)  conlifted  in  metal,  kine,  in  pre¬ 
cious  Hones, -yu,  in  ivory,  tchi ,  in  ikins,  pi,  in  coined 
money,  tjuene ,  and  in  Huffs,  pou,  &c. 

They  then  denominated  money  (as  is  done  Hill)  by  the 
name  of  the  reigning  family.  That  of  Hiene-yuene  was 
one  inch  fieven  lines,  and  weighed  twelve  tchu ,  [the  teku 
is  the  aoth  part  of  a  yo,  and  a  yo  weighs  1200  little  grains 
of  millet].  They  then  ingraved  letters  on  their  money 
(as  is  Hill  done  at  prefent).  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  ven - 
tfee,  letters,  lignifies  alio  a  piece  of  money,  which  is  called 
likewife  kini,  and  tfuene,  and  tao. 

Tcho-jong  (  1 6th  emperor  of  the  9th  period)  hearing  at 
Cane-tcheou  the  Hnging  of  birds,  compol’ed  a  mulic  of 
union  whofe  harmony  penetrated  every  where,  touched 
the  intelligent  fpirit,  and  calmed  the  heart  of  man,  in  luch 
a  manner  that  the  external  fenfes  were  found,  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  equilibrio,  and  the  life  very  long.  He  called  this 
mulic  TJie-ouene ,  that  is  to  fay,  temperance,  grace,  and 
beauty  f. 

But  the  defign,  and  in  fome  fort  the  only  aim  of  the 
ancient  mulic  of  the  Chinefe,  according  to  their  authors, 
was  the  harmony  of  the  virtues,  the  moderation  of  the 
pallions,  elegance  of  manners,  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  the  perfe&ion  of  a  good  and  wife 
government,  &c.  For  they  were  perfuaded  that  mnfic 
was  capable  of  working  all  thefe  miracles.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  believe  them  in  this,  efpecially  when  we  confider 
the  mulic  which  is  at  prelent  ufed  amongfi  them.  But 
I  appeal  to  the  Greeks,  who  related  as  aft  oni  filing  effetfs 

f  It  is  thus  Lucretius  fays,  that  mufic  was  modelled  after  the  finding  of 
birds. 

Sit  liquidai  avium  voces  imi tarter  ore 

Si  ire  fuit  multo,  quarr  Inna  cur  mira  eartu 

ÇzÇCflebrqre  bonifies  f'Jjat  t,  au  ref  que  juva/tt. 


from 
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from  this  agreeable  invention,  whilfl  the  modern  Greèksr 
like  moil  part  of  the  Orientals,  have  no  nmfic  but  a  wretch¬ 
ed  and  contemptible  monotony.  Befides,  we  (hall  have 
occafion  ellewhere  to  treat  of  mufic  a  little  more  at  large. 

The  j  7th  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named  Hao-yng. 
In  his  time  they  cut  down  the  branches  of  trees  to  kill 
beafls  with.  Men  were  few,  Nothing  but  vafl  forefls 
were  every  where  to  be  l'een,  and  thefe  frightful  woods 
were  filled  with  wild  beafls.  How  contradictory  is  this,  and 
}row  incompatible  with  the  times  in  which  this  prince 
faid  to  have  reigned  ! 

The  1 8th  king  of  the  9th  period  is  called  Ycon-tfao-cbu 
We  have  feen  in  the  preceding  period,  a  prince  of  the  fame 
name.  The  Ouai-ki-places  this  king  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lafl  ki,  and  gives  him  for  fucceflbr  Soui-gine.  At  this  rate 
nine  entire  periods,  or  ki,  muff  have  elapfed  before  men 
knew  how  to  build  huts,  or  had  the  ufe  of  fire.  Lopi  fol¬ 
lows  another  method  ;  he  has  ranged  Yeou-tfao-chi  and  Soui- 
gine  in  the  preceding  period  ;  and  although  the  king  we  are 
no  w  fpeaking  of  bears  the  fame  name,  he  fpeaks  of  him 
-quite  differently. 

The  19th  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named  Tchufiang- 
khU  ; 

They  fay  that  he  commanded  Sfee-kouei  to  make  a  kind 
of  guitar  with  five  firings  named  fe>  to  remedy  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  univerfe,  and  preferve  every  thing  that  had 
life. 

The  20th.  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named  Yne-khang - 

thl. 

In  hjs  time,  the  waters  did  not  flow,  the  rivers  did  not 
purfjie  their  ufual  courfe,  which  occafioned  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  difeafes. 

Yne-khang  inflituted  the  dances  called  %a-vou  (grand 
dances),  with  a  view  to  preferve  health  :  for,  as  Lopi  lays, 
when  the  body  is  not  in  motion,  the  humours  have  not  a 
free  courfe  ;  matter  is  amaffed  in  force  part,  from  whence 
çome  difeafes^  which  all  proceed  from  fame  obftrudion. 

The 
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The  Chinefe  alfo  imagine,  that  a  man’s  virtues  may 
he  known  by  his  manner  of  touching  the  lute  and  drawing 
the  bow,  &c. 

Thus  the  Chinefe  make  dances  as  well  as  muGc  have  a 
reference  to  good  government;  and  the  Liki  fay,  that  we 
may  judge  of  a  reign  by  the  dances  which  are  ufed  in  it. 

The  2 1 ft  and  laft  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named  Vou- 
hoai-ebi  ;  but  they  relate  nothing  of  this  prince  which  is 
Worthy  of  notice. 

This  is  all  that  the  fabulous  times  contain.  If  thefe 
times  cannot  enable  us  to  fix  the  real  epoch*  of  various 
inventions,  (as  the  Chinefe  are  fo  full  of  contradictions 
about  the  time  of  thefe  different  difeoveries),  we  fee  at  leaft 
from  them,  that  the  origin  of  arts  has  been  much  the  fame 
among  them  as  among  other  nations.  We  are  now  come 
down  to  Fou-hi,  who  is  confideredby  the  Chinefe  hiftorians 
as  the  founder  of  their  monarchy.  What  they  fay  of  this 
prince  and  his  fucceffors,  has  fome  more  folidity  in  it  than 
what  we  have  hitherto  feen. 

F  0  U-H  I. 

1  l.  > 

The  Ouai-ki  quoted  in  the  Chinefe  annals,  thus  cfe- 
feribes  the  manners  of  mankind  in  thefe  days.  “  In  the 

hep-inning,  men  differed  nothing  from  other  animals  in 
“  their  way  of  life.  As  they  wandered  up  and  down  in  the 
<e  woods,  and  women  were  in  Common,  it  happened  that 
“  children  never  knew  their  fathers,  but  only  their  mothers^ 
u  They  abandoned  themfelvesto  luft  without  fliame,  "  and 
«  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  the  laws  of  decency.  They 
«  thought  of  nothing  but  fteeping  and  fnoring,  and  then 
“  getting  up  and  yawning.  When  hunger  prefted  them, 
«<  they  fought  for  fométhing  to  eat;  and  when  they  were 
“  glutted,  they  threw  the  reft  away.  They  eat  the  very 
«  feathers  and  hair  of  animals,  and  drunk  their  blood. 
"  They  clothed  themfelves  with  fkins  quite  hairy.  The 

**  Emperor 
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“  Emperor  Fou-hi  began  by  teaching  them  to  make  linêa 
u  for  catching  fiffi,  and  fnares  for  taking  birds-  It  was 
u  for  this,  that  this  prince  was  named  Fou-hi-chi .  He 
<e  taught  them  further  to  feed  domeflic  animals,  and  to 
(i  fatten  them  for  daughter;  for  which  they  gave  him  the 
€(  firname  of  Paobi-chiP 

Itfeems  evident,  that  the  ancient  Chinefe  had  at  firft  no 
other  habitation  than  caves,  the  hollows  of  rocks  and  na¬ 
tural  dens.  They  were  then  infefled  with  a  kind  of  inleét 
or  reptile  called  iang  ;  and  when  they  met,  they  afked  one 
another,  Are  you  troubled  with  icings  P  To  this  day  they 
make  ufe  of  this  expreffion,  in  alking  after  any  perfon’s 
health:  Couei-iang  ?  What  difeafe  have  you?  How  do 
you  do?  Vou-iang ,  I  am  without  iang  ;  that  is  to  lay,  I 
am  hearty,  in  perfedl  health,  without  any  ailment. 

Jt  would  be  fuperfluous  to  relate  here,  what  the  Chinefe 
fay,  in  their  annals,  of  tire  invention  of  characters,  and  of 
coua,  after  what  has  been  laid  by  F.  Couplet  and  io  many 
others  on  that  fubjedl.  I  (hall  only  add,  that  the  treatiie 
Hi-tfee  b  bears,  that,  at  the  beginning,  nations  were  go¬ 
verned  by  means  of  certain  knots  which  they  made  on 
flender  cords  :  that  afterwards  the  faint  introduced  wri¬ 
ting  in  their  place,  to  affift  the  mandarins  in  performing 
all  their  offices,  and  the  people  in  examining  their  con¬ 
duct;  and  that  it  was  by  the  fymbol  :  Kouai,  that  he 

conduced  himfelf  in  the  execution  of  his  work. 

Lopi,  whom  we  have  fo  often  quoted  already,  fays?  that 
Fou-hi  extradited  from  the  fymbol  of  fix  lines  every  thing 

that  concerned  good  government.  For  example,  rczz: 

Li  gave  him  the  hint  of  making  lines  for  hunting  and  fi th¬ 
ing,  and  thefe  lines  were  a  new  occafiori  of  inventing 
fluffs  for  garments.  Lopi  adds,  that  it  is  a  miflake  to 

h  Th  is  is  the  treatife  in  queftion.  Confucius  is  the  author  of  it,  it  is  a 
commentary  on  the  Yoking,  They  call  this  commentary,  out  of  refpeft  to 
its  author,  fâ-tchouette,  the  great  tradit'on.  I  fhould  be  wrote  Hi-tfee,  and 
not  T-îfee, 
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imagine,  that,  in  the  times  of  Fou-hi,  they  flill  ufed 
cords  tied  and  knotted,  and  that  books  were  not  introduced 
till  under  Hoanu;-ti. 

Fou-hi  taught  men  to  rear  the  fix  domeflic  animals 
not  only  lor  lood,  but  alio  for  victims,  in  the  laçrifices 
which  they  o tiered  to  Chine ,  and  to  Ki  K.  They  pretend 
that  Fomhi  regulated  the  rites  Kiao-chene. 

Fou-hi  alio  inllituted  marriage;  before  this  the  inter- 
courfe  of  the  fexes  was  indifcriminate  :  he  fettled  the  ce¬ 
remonies  with  which  marriages  were  to  be  contracted,  in 
order  to  render  this  great  foundation  of  fociety  relpedlable. 
Fie  commanded  the  women  to  wear  a  different  drels  from 
that  of  the  men,  and  prohibited  a  man’s  marrying  a  wo¬ 
man  of  the  fame  name,  whether  a  relation  or  not,  a  law 
which  is  actually  ftill  in  force. 

Fou-hi  appointed  lèverai  minifters  and  officers  to  affill 
him  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

One  of  thefe  officers  made  the  letters,  another  drew  up 
the  calendar,  a  third  built  the  houfes,  a  fourth  pradtiied  me¬ 
dicine,  a  fifth  cultivated  the  ground,  a  fixth  was  the  mailer 
of  the  woods  and  waters. 

They  pretend  that  Fou-hi  applied  himfelf  very  much  to 
aftronomy.  The  Tcheou-pi-lpuane  fays,  that  he  divided  the 
heavens  into  degrees.  Lopi  takes  nqtice,  that  properly 
the  heavens  have  no  degrees,  but  that  this  term  is  ufed 
with  relation  to  the  path  of  the  fun  in  the  courle  offi  a 
year. 

The  period  of  flxty  years  IsTeckoned  due  to  Fou-hi.  The 
Tfieqe-piene  fays  plainly,  that  this  ,  prince  made  a  calen¬ 
dar  to  fix  the  year,  and  that  lie  is  the  author  of  Kia-tfe. 
The  Sane-fene  fays  the  fame  thing;  and  thç  Hane-li-içhi 
fays,  that  Fon-hi  made  the  iiriF  calendar  by  the  Kia-tfe; 
but  the  Chi-pene  afcribçs  this  to  Hqang-ti.  This  is  one  of 
thefe  contradictions  fo  common  in  the  Chinefe  hiftorians. 

The  fame  Fcu-hi,  they  fay,  made  arms  and  ordained 

'  The  fix  domcftic  animals,  according  to  the  Chinefe,  are  the  horfe,  the 
px,  the  hen.  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  lheep. 

k  Chine,  the  fpirit  of  heaven,  and  Ki,  the  lpitjt  pf  tit?  çarÇh. 

Yql.  TIL  v  piiipnimem^ 
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puni  diluents.  Thefe  arms  were  of  wood,  thofe  of  Chin-* 
uong  were  of  ftone,  and  Tchi-yeou  made  fonie  of  metal. 

Fou-hi  drained  off  the  waters,  and  furrounded  the  cities 
with  walls.  In  the  mean  time,  as  Chin-nong  is  efteemed 
the  firft  who  made  walls  of  ftone,  we  muff  luppole,  that 
thofe  railed  by  Fou-hi  were  only  of  earth  or  brick. 

Fou-hi  gave  rules  to  rnufic.  Thofe  who  afcribe  this  fine 
art  to  Hoang- Li  are  deceived  (or  vice  verfa.)  Alter  Fou-hi 
had  invented  fiihing,  he  made  a  long  for  the  fi  filers.  It  was 
from  his  example  that  Chin-nong  made  one  lor  the  labourers. 

Fou-hi  took  of  the  wood  of  Tong;  he  made  it  hollow -y 
and  of  it  made  a  kine  (a  lyre,  or  what  you  pleale  to  tranl- 
late  it)  feven  feet  two  inches  long  ;  the  firings  were  ol  filk, 
to  the  number  of  27;  he  commanded  this  infiniment  to  be 
named  Li.  Others  fay  it  had  but  25  firings,  others  10, 
and  others  only  5;  (which  of  them  ihall  we  believe  ?.) 

Tides,  others  make  this  infiniment  only  three  feet  fix  inches 

fix  lines  in  length.  . 

Fou-hi  made  this  infiniment,  lay  fome,  to  ward  oh  m- 

chnntments,  and  banifti  impurity  of  heart. 

He  took  of  the  wood  of  fang,  and  made  alio  a  guitar  of 
<36,  or  rather  of  50  firings.  I  his  infiniment  >et ted  to 
orn  the  perfon  with  virtues,  and  to  regulate  the  heart,  &c. 
daftly,  he  made  a  third  infiniment  of  baked  earth  ;  alter 
which, ?  fay  they,  ceremonies  and  mufic  were  in  high  efteem. 

The'  money  which  Fou-hi  introduced,  was  of  copper, 
round  within  to  imitate  heaven,  and  fquare  without  to  re» 

femble  the  earth  h  .  . 

He  himfelf  made  trial  of  many  medicinal  plants,  (Inis 


^The  Chinefe  reprefent  the  earth  fquare.  This  ignorance  of  the  hguie  of  our 
elobe  has  nothing  in  it  furprifing,  when  we  confider  how  little  progiefs  a  10- 
nomv  has  made  in  China.  I  regard  further  this  error,  perpetuated  among  the 
Chinefe  vulgar,  as  arifing  from  hence,  that  they  give  thefe  denominations  to 
the  Chinefe  empire,  which  belong  only  to  the  whole  globe.  Such,  for  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  expreffion  Thiem-bia,  word  for  word,  inferior  heaven,  ox  that 
'which  is  under  heaven,  a  name  by  which  they  comtfonly  dHlinguifh  that  em¬ 
pire  in  their 'books.  Mow,  under  the  Emperors  Vao,  Chune,  and  Vu..  they 
made  feveral  divifions  of  that  empire,,  and  one  among  others,  by  which  tlrey 
repréfented  it  perfectly  fquare,  in  order  to  determine,  by  this  means,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  revenues.  ri  he  Chinefe  knew  no  better. 
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is  môil  commonly  {aid  of  Chin-nong  :  but  it  is  pretended, 
that  Chin-nong  fmiftied  what  Fou-hi  had  begun.) 

This  is  all  we  read  of  Fou-hi.  You  will  remark  fever  ai 
contradictions  in  moft  of  thefe  traditions,  eipecially  when 
you  come  to  fee  in  the  fequel,  that  almofl  all  theie  inven¬ 
tions  are  afcribed  to  the  fucceffors  of  Fou-hi.  I  leave  it 
to  your  penetration  and  critical  {kill,  to  judge  what  regard 
is  due  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory. 

I  have  {till  fome  reign3  to  examine,  before  I  have  done 
with  the  fabulous  and  uncertain  times. 

They  fay  of  Koung-koung,  that  he  employed  iron  in 
Jnaking  hangers  and  hatchets. 

They  afcribe  to  Niu-oua  (who  is  the  Eve  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe)  feveral  inltruments  of  mufic.  The  inflruments  jtng 
and  ho  an  g  ferved  her,  fay  they,  to  communicate  with  the 
eight  winds.  By  means  of  kouene ,  or  double  flutes,  {he 
united  all  founds  into  one,  and  made  concord  between 
the  fun,  moon,  and  {tars.  This  is  called  perfect  harmony . 
Niu-oua  had  a  guitar  (  fe)  of  five  firings;  the  made  another 
of  50  firings,  whole  found  was  fo  affe&ing,  that  it  could 
not  be  borne  ;  wherefore  flie  reduced  theie  50  firings  to 
25,  to  diminiih  its  force. 

The  Emperor  Chin-nong  is  very  famous  among  the  Chi¬ 
nefe,  by  the  great  difeoveries  which,  they  lay,  he  made 
in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  even  in  the  military  art, 
fin  ce  they  believe,  that,  in  the  times  of  Han ,  they  had  a 
book  ol  this  prince  on  the  military  art. 

A  fondnefs  for  the  marvellous  has  made  fome  fay,  that, 
at  three  years  of  age,  he  knew  every  thing  that  concern¬ 
ed  agriculture.  The  very  name  Chin-nong ,  in  the  Chinefe 
language,  lignifies,  the  [pint  of  hufbandry.  Chin-nong 
took  very  hard  wood>  of  which  he  made  the  coulter  of  the 
plough,  and  fofter  wood  of  which  he  made  the  handle. 
He  taught  men  to  cultivate  the  earth.  They  afcribe  to 
him  the  invention  of  wine.  He  lowed  the  live  kinds  of 
grains  on  the  fouth  of  Mount  Ki,  and  taught  the  people 
to  make  them  their  food. 

Chin-nong  commanded  that  they  fliould  be  diligent  in 

11  r  2  p  gathering 
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gathering  the  fruits  which  the  earth  produced.  He  taught 
every  thing  relative  to  hemp,  to  the  mulberry-tree,  and 
the  art  of  making  cloth  and  Huffs  of  filk.  They  owe  alfa 
to  Chin-nong  the  potters  and  the  founders  art  ;  others, 
however,  afcribe  pottery  to  Hoang- ti,  and  the  art  of  melt¬ 
ing  metals  to  Tchi-yeou. 

Chin-nong  invented  fairs  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This 
was  the  origin  of  commerce  and  mutual  exchanges.  He 
made  ufe  of  money  to  facilitate  trade.  He  inllituted  feftivals. 

Chin-nong  dillinguifhed  plants,  determined  their  various 
properties,  and  applied  them  fkilfully  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
Oafes.  They  lay,  that,  in  one  day,  he  made  trial  of  yo 
kinds  of  poiloiis,  Ipoke  of  400  difeafes,  and  taught  565  re¬ 
medies.  This  makes  the  fubjeft  of  a  book,  inti  tied.  P'ouene- 
ifao,  which  they  afcribe  to  him,  and  which  contains  four 
chapters;  Others  alledge,  and  with  reafon,  that  this  book 
is  not  ancient.  They  fay,  with  as  little  truth,  that  Chin- 
nong  made  books  ingraved  on  fquare  plates. 

Chin-nong  cammanded  Tfiou-ho-ki  to  commit  to  'wri¬ 
ting  every  thing  relative  to  the  colour  of  lick  perlons, 
and  what  concerned  the  pulfe,  to  teach  how  to  examine 
its  motions  if  they  were  regular  and  harmonious,  and  for 
this  end,  how  to  feel  it  from  time  to  time,  and  acquaint 
the  patient. 

Chin-nong  compofed  ballads  or  fongs  on  the  fertility 
of  the  .country.  He  made  a  very  beautiful  lyre,  and  a  gui¬ 
tar  adorned  with  precious  Hones,  to  form  the  grand  harmo¬ 
ny,  to  bridle  concupiscence,  to  elevate  virtue  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  fpirit,  and  bring  men  back  to  the  eeleHial  verity. 

Chin-nong  amended  a  car  drawn  by  five  dragons.  He  was 
the  firH  that  meafured  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  deter¬ 
mined  the  four  leas.  He  found  900,000  lys  is  wefl,  and 
850,000  is  north  and  fouth.  He  divided  all  this  vail  fpace 
into  kingdoms 

o 

*  Under  tbefe  exaggerated  meafure$  they  freak  of  China.  This  is  evident 
Tom  the  four  cardinal  points  which  they  give  this  empire,  as  Ki’o  to  the 
fouth,  Yeou  to  the  north,  Yang-cou  to  the  eaft,  and  Sun-ouei  to  the  weft  ; 
far  thel'e  were,  in  the  times  of  Yao  andChune,  the  limits  and  extremities  of 

China. 

Among 

o 
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Among  the  fuccefTors  of  Chin-nong  they  place  Hoang-ti, 
bnd  the  rebel  Tcbi-yeou,  whom  they  make  the  inventor 
of  arms  of  iron,  and  lèverai  kinds  of  puniihments.  Tchi- 
yeou  had  the  power  of  railing  miffs  and  darknefs  extreme¬ 
ly  thick.  Hoang-ti  knew  not  how  to  attack  and  overcome 
him.  He  accomplilTied  it  however,  by  forming  a  car,  on 
which  he  placed  a  hgure  whole  arm  of  itfelf  always  turned 
to  the  fouch,  in  order  to  point  out  the  four  regions  *.  Hoang- 
ti  ufed  the  lance  and  buckler. 

Tchi-yeou  ordered  fabres,  lances,  and  crofs-bows  to  be 
made.  They  afcribe  to  Hoang-ti  the  kia-tfe,  or  cycle  of 
60  years,  or  at  leaft  Ta-nao  made  it  by  his  direction. 

The  Mandarin  Tfang-kiai  was  charged  to  compofe  hi- 
ftory.  Yong-tcheng  made  a  fphere  which  reprefented  the 
celellial  orbs,  and  difcovcred  the  polar  ftar. 

Li-cheou  regulated  numbers,  and  invented  an  inftru- 
ment  for  computation,  like  to,  or  the  fame  with  that  which 
is  (till  in  ufe  in  China  and  India  ;  and  of  which  Martini, 
in  hio  Decades,  and  la  Loubere,  in  his  voyage  to  Siam,  have 
given  us  the  defign  and  deferiptiom 

Ling-lune,  a  native  of  Yuene-yu  in  the  weft  of  Ta-hia, 
(that  is,  Khoralfan),  took  reeds  in  the  valley  of  Hiai-ki  ;  he 
cut  two  of  an  equal  length,  and  blew  into  them  :  this  gave 
occalion  to  the  invention  of  bells.  He  adjuffed  twelve  of 
thefe  reeds  to  imitate  the  fong  of  fong  hoang,  the  royal 
bird,  (one  of  the  fabulous  birds  of  the  Chinefe).  He  divided 
thefe  reeds  into  twelve  lit;  fix  ferved  to  imitate  the  fong 
of  the  male,  and  fix  that  of  the  female.  Finally,  this 
man  brought  mulic  to  perfe&ion,  and  explained  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  different  founds.  By  means  of  thefe 
lu-lu,  he  governed  the  Khi  of  the  Yne  and  of  Yang,  he 
determined  the  change  of  the  four  feafons,  and  gave  cal¬ 
culations  for  aftronomy,  geometry,  and  arithmetic. 

Yong-yuene,  by  order  of  Hoang-ti,  made  twelve  bells 

Some  modern  authors  fancy  they  perceive  in  this  the  invention  of  the 

tOI'tlj  ü.5. 
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of  copper,  which  correfponded  to  the  moons,  and  ferved 
to  adj ufh  the  five  tones,  and  fix  the  feafons,  &c.  fables, 

Hoang-ti  invented  a  kind  of  diadem  or  tiara*  called 
Miene.  He  ordered  a  blue  and  yellow  robe  to  be  made 
for  himfelf,  in  imitation  of  the  colours  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Having  viewed  the  bird  hoei ,  and  confidered  the 
variety  of  its  colours,  as  Well  as  thole  of  the  flowers,  he 
made  garments  be  dyed  of  different  colours,  to  make  a  diff 
tinclion  between  the  great  and  fmall,  the  rich  and  poor. 

Nin-fong  and  Tehe-tfiang  invented  mortars  for  pounding 
rice  ;  kettles  or  caldrons  :  they  invented  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing  bridges,  and  of  making  fhoes  ;  they  made  coffins  for 
the  dead  ;  and  men  reaped  great  advantages  from  all  thefe 
inventions.  Hoei  invented  the  bow,  Y-meou  arrows  j 
Khy-pe  invented  the  drum,  which  made  a  noife  like  thun¬ 
der,  trumpets,  and  horns,  which  imitated  the  voice  of  the 
dragon. 

Kong-kou  and  Hoa-hu,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Hoang- 
ti,  hollowed  a  tree  of  which  they  made  a  (hip  ;  of  the 
branches  of  the  fame  tree  they  made  oars  ;  and  by  this 
means  they  were  able  to  penetrate  into  places  Which  feem- 
ed  inacceffible,  and  where  men  had  never  been. 

For  the  tranfportation  of  merchandife  by  land,  they  aifd 
invented  chariots  under  this  reign,  and  trained  oxen  and 
horfes  to  draw  them, 

Hoang-ti  alfo  turned  his  thoughts  to  buildings,  and  gave 
models  of  them.  He  built  a  temple,  called  Ho-kong,  in 
which  he  facrificed  to  Chang-ti ,  or  to  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  commerce,  Hoang-ti  flruck 
ihoney,  called  kine-tae ,  knife  of  metal 9  becaufe  it  had 
the  fhape  of  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

Hoang-ti  having  obferved  that  men  died  before  the  time 
fixed  by  nature,  of  difeafes  which  carried  them  off,  he 
commanded  Yu- fou,  Ki-pe,  and  Lei-kong,  three  famous 
phyficians  of  thefe  times,  to  affift  him  to  determine  what 
remedies  were  proper  for  each  difeafe. 


Si- ling- chi, 
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Si-ling- chi,  the  chief  confort  of  that  emperor,  contri¬ 
buted  on  her  pari  to  the  good  of  the  date,  and  taught  the 
people  the  art  of  rearing  iiik- worms,  of  fpinning  their  cods, 
and  making  fluffs  of  them. 

The  Ouai-ki,  from  whence  I  take  almoft  all  this,  takes 
notice,  that  fioang-ti  commanded  China  to  be  mcamied, 
and  cividcd  it  into  provinces  or  tcheou.  Each  tcheou 
was  com  poled  of  ten  che,  each  che  was  compoled  of  ten 
ton,  and  each  ton  contained  ten  ye,  or  ten  cities,  Ihefe 
ten  ye,  or  cities,  had  each  five  Ly,  or  ilicets,  dec. 

The  empire  of  lioangTi,  which,  according  to  this  hi¬ 
storian,  feems  to  have  been  confiderable,  extended  on  the 
cafl  to  the  lea,  on  the  well  to  Khong-tong.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Kiang,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
country  of  Hoene*jo. 

They  fay  nothing  which  has  any  relation  to  the  arts  un, 
der  the  three  princes  who  follow  Hoang-ti  ;  that  is  to  lay, 
under  the  reigns  of  Chao  hao,  who  reigned  84  years  ;  of 
Tchouene-hio,  who  reigned  78  years;  and  of  Cao-fme,  who 
reigned  70  years,  liiey  oblerve  only,  that  Chao-hao  made 
them  beat  the  watches  with  a  drum  :  this  fuppofes  that 
they  had  then  fome  inllrument  for  marking  the  hours. 
The  Se-ki  adds,  that  this  emperor  levelled  the  highways, 
in  order  to  render  the  mountains  accelfible,  and  that  he 
cleared  the  channels  of  rivers  He  made  alfo  a  new  kind 
of  mufic,  called  Ta-yuene,  to  unite  men  and  genii,  and 
reconcile  high  and  low. 

Father  Gaubil,  and  other  learned  men,  have  faid  enough 
of  the  agronomical  knowledge  of  the  Emperor  Tchouene- 
hio,  and  of  the  changes  which  he  made  in  the  manner  of 
obferving  the  celehial  motions,  by  inventing  a  machine 
which  ferved  for  equations,  afceniions,  &c.  I  {ball  there¬ 
fore  content  myfelf  with  referring  you  to  their  works,  in 
which  you  will  l'ee  what  the  Chinefe  think,  both  of  this  an¬ 
cient  afl’onomv,  and  of  the  pretended  conjunction  of  the 
five  plante»  in  the  conftellation  Che ,  which  happened,  as 
they  lay,  under  this  princet 

i  After 
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After  having  overcome  the  fatigue  of  fo  many  fabulous 
traditions,  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  hiftorical  times.  But 
before  we  enter  upon  them,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
make  fome  reflections  which  are  abfolutely  ne  cellar  y  to 
lhew  how  little  regard  is  due  to  this  fort  of  traditions.  I 
think  thefe  reflections  fo  much  the  more  important,  as  they 
will  help  to  undeceive  a  great  many  people  of  the  miftake 
they  are  in  about  the  Chinefe  antiquities. 

The  Chinefe  monarchy  begun  by  three  princes,  diftin- 
guithed  by  the  title  of  Sane-boang,  that  is  to  fay,  the  three 
Augnfii,  Thele  three  Augufti,  according  to  the  moft  ge¬ 
nerally  received  opinion,  are  Foil- hi,  Chine-nong ,  and 
Hoang- ti.  The  five  emperors,  fiicceflors  of  the  Sane-hoang, 
are  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  Ou-ti?  that  is  to  fay,  the 
five  emperors.  The  five  emperors  are,  Chao-hao ,  Fcbouene- 
hio ,  Ticoy  Yao,  and  Chune.  This  divifion  has  been  follow¬ 
ed  by  Cong-ngane-coue,  the  great-grandfon  of  Confucius, 
in  the  eighth  generation,  and  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
writers  of  the  dynafty  of  Idane,  It  has  been  adopted  al- 
fo  by  Hoang-fou-mi,  and  by  mofl  part  of  the  befl  writers. 
The  proofs  of  this  opinion  are  taken  partly  from  the  book 
Tcheou-li,  an  ancient  record,  or  flate  of  the  empire,  which 
many  aferibe  to  the  famous  Tcheou-cong,  minifler  and 
brother  of  Vou-vang,  who  was  tire  founder  of  the  imperial 
dynafty  of  Tcheou,  eleven  hundred  and  forne  odd  years 
before  the  Chriftian  æra  ;  partly  from  the  commentaries 
of  Tfo-kieou-mine,  on  the  Tchune-tfieou  of  Confucius  his 
m after.  In  thefe  works,  mention  is  made  of  the  books, 
Sane-fene  and  Ou-tiene,  which,  they  fay,  are  the  hiftories 
of  the  three  Hoang,  and  of  the  five  Ti  :  now,  the  two  fir  ft 
chapters  of  Chou-king,  which  contain  an  e^traCl  of  the  hi¬ 
ftories  of  Yao  and  of  Chune,  bore  the  title  of  Tiene  yaa. 
and  Fiene-Chune  ;  from  whence  it  was  concluded,  that  Yao 
ancl  Chune  were  two  of  the  five  Ti  ;  confequently  Fou-hi, 
Chin-nong,  and  Hoang-ti,  were  what  are  called  the  three 
Hoang;  and  Chao-liao,  Tchouenediio,  Tico,  Yao,  and 
Çliune;  were  the  five  Ti. 
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Ÿou  will  no  doubt  think  thefe  but  feeble  proofs  to  fupport 
an  hiftorieal  fadt  of  this  kind  ;  but  thofe  who  are  of  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion,  bring  nothing  to  induce  us  to  believe  them, 
radier  than  Cong-ngane-coue  and  Hoang-fou-mi. 

Hou-chouang-hou,  in  a  preface  before  the  Tiierle-piene 
of  Kine-gine-chane,  confeircs  that  we  find  in  the  Tcheou- 
li,  the  exigence  of  the  book  of  three  Hoang,  and  that  of 
five  Ti  :  but  he  adds,  that  we  do  not  find  there  the  flames 
of  thefe  eight  nionarchs;  that,  under  the  Tfin,  they  fpoke 
of  Tiene-hdang,  of  Ti-hoang,  and  of  Gine-hoang  ;  that 
Cong-ngane  coue,  in  his  preface  to  Chou-king,  gives  Fou- 
hi,  Chine-nong,  Hoang-ti,  for  the  three  Hoang,  and  that 
he  takes  Chao-hao,  Tchouene-hio,  Tico,  Yao,  and  Chunc 
for  the  five  Ti  ;  but  that  we  know  not  on  what  foundation 
lie  does  this,  fince  Confucius,  in  the  Kia-yu,  diftinguilhes 
by  the  title  of  Ti,  all  the  kings  after  Fou-hi.  The  fame 
thing  is  proved  by  fome  padages  of  Tio-chi  and  of  Liu- 
pou  oaei  ;  from  whence  they  conclude,  that  Fou  hi,  Chine- 
nong,  and  Hoang-ti  are  not  the  three  Hoang,  and  that 
there  are  no  other  Hoang  but  heaven,  earth,  and  man. 

Tchine-huene  retrenches  Hoang-ti  from  the  number  of 
the  Sane-hoang,  and  puts  in  his  place  Niu-oua,  whom  he 
ranges  between  Fou-hi  and  Chine-nong.  Others  flrike  out 
Niu-oua,  and  put  Tcho-yong  in  the  place  of  Hoang-ti.  Niu- 
oua  wra?  the  filler  of  Fou  hi,  and  Fou-hi,  they  fay,  reign¬ 
ed  i  15  years.  At  what  age  mull  this  princefs  have  mount¬ 
ed  the  throne,  for  they  make  her  fucceed  her  brother? 

The  famous  Sie-ma-thene,  to  whom  the  Chincfe,  from 
their  high  efteem  of  him,  have  given  the  name  of  'Tai-jfe- 
cong,  or  father  6f  hijiory,  will  have  Hoang-ti,  Tchouene  hio* 
Cao-line,  Yao,  and  Cliuile  to  be  the  five  Ti  ;  and  he  gave 
thefe  princes  for  their  predeceffors  Scui-gine-chi,  Fou-hi, 
and  Chine-nong,  whb,  according  to  him,  were  the  three 
Hoang.  This  opinion,  fince  his  time,  has  been  embraced 
b-  fever  at  other  writers,  who  depended  upon  his  authority 
id  'ire  than  upon  proofs  which  he  could  not  produce. 

V Qh%  III*  S  f  Confirm* 
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Confucius  fays  in  his  Kia-yu,  that  the  princes  who  had 
governed  the  empire,  began  at  Fou-hi  to  take  the  name  of 
Ti  or  Emperor.  The  fame  philofopher  fays  further,  in  the 
treatife  Hi-tfee,  or  commentary  upon  the  Y-king,  that 
anciently  Fou-hi  governed  China,  that  Chine-nong  luc-^ 
ceeded  him,  that  after  them  Hoang-ti,  Yao,  and  Chune 
were  feated  on  the  throne.  From  fo  decifive  a  teflimony,. 
PIou*ouTong,  and  lèverai  others  with  him,  have  not  doubted, 
that  thefe  five  princes  named  by  Confucius,  were  the  Ou-ti, 
or  five  emperors.  As  to  the  Sane-hoang,  they  admitted 
Tiene-hoang-chi,  Ti-hoang-chi,  Gine-hoang-chi,  as  three 
chiefs  of  the  people  who  had  governed  the  empire  before 
Fou-hi. 

As  it  is  from  Tao-ffe,  that  the  feveral  authors  we  have 
now  quoted,  have  borrowed  their  idea  of  this  chimerical 
diviflon  of  the  eight  firfl  Chinefe  emperors,  into  three  Hoang 
and  live  Ti,  it  is  necelTary  to  relate  what  thefe  religious 
think  themlelves.  They  have  opinions  peculiar  to  them-# 
felves  about  thefe  firft  ages  of  the  monarchy.  They  believe, 
that  at  the  firfl  there  were  three  Augufli,  Sane-hoang;’  then 
five  emperors,  Ou-ti  ;  next  three  kings,  Sane-vang  ;  and 
laflly,  five  Fa,  Ou-pa  ;  that  is  to  fay,  five  chiefs  of  Regu- 
los. 

This  order  fo  regularly  obferved  of  three  and  then  five, 
Which  is  repeated  twice,  fhews  plainly,  that  all  this  has  no 
foundation  in  truth,  but  that  it  is  a  fyilem  invented  at 
Jdeafure.-  Wherefore  Ton-chong-chü,  who  lived  under  the 
Hane,  explained  this  in  an  allegorical  manner.  The  three 
Hoang  were,  according  to  him,  the  three  powers,  (heaven, 
earth,  and  man)]  the  five  Ti  were  the  five  duties  (the  duties  of 
king  and  fubjedl,  of  father  and  children,  of  hufband  and 
wife,  of  elder  and  younger  brothers,  of  friends)  ;  the  three 
"Vang  were  the  three  lights,-  (fun,  moon,- and  flars)  ;  finally,- 
the  five  Pa  were  the  five  mountains,  four  of  which  are  fi- 
tuated  at  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  empire,  and  the  fifth 
at  the  centre.  Thus,  Temg-tchong-chu  allegorized  this  pre¬ 
tended  fucceflion  of  kings.  But  Lopi,  who  relates  this  ex- 
filiation,  adds,  it  was  not  his  own.  This  is  a  point  of  crY 
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ticifm  of  little  importance  to  us;  let  them,  if  they  pleafe, 
alcribe  it  to  fome  other  than  Tong-tchong-chu;  we  have  ltiU 
ground  to  fay,  that  it  cume  from  fome  writer  who  lived, 
in  an  age  not  far  from  that  of  Tong-tchong-chu.  This 
is  enough  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  fin  ce  we  fee  from  hence 
the  little  regard  they  then  paid  to  this  divifion,  which 
they  confidered  as  chimerical.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconcile  all  thefe  contradictions.  All  thefe  ima¬ 
ginary  reigns  are  in  the  manner  of  the  Tao-ife,  who  have 
darkened  the  origin  of  the  Chinefe  monarchy  by  their 
fables  and  mythology,  The  ten  Ki  or  periods  are  of  their 
inventing;  they  give  them  between  two  and  three  millions 
of  years  duration.  But  before  thefe  ten  periods,  they  place 
three  dynaflies,  viz.  the  dynafly  of  Thiene-hoang-chi,  that- 
of  Ti-hoang-chi,  and  finally,  that  of  Gine-hoang-chi.  If  we 
attend  to  the  fignification  of  thefe  names,  they  nuill  be  in¬ 
terpreted  thus  :  the  Sovereign  of  heaven ,  the  Sovereign 
of  earthy  the  Sovereign  of  men.  We  fee  from  hence, 
that  the  allegorical  explanation  of  Tong-tchong  chu,  which 
made  the  three  Hoang  fignify  the  three  powers,  that  is, 
heaven,  earth,  and  man,  is  not  without  probability. 

Thefe  three  Hoang  fucçeeded  to  Pouane-cou,  otherwifo 
Hoene-tune,  the  chaos,  the  origin  of  the  world,  which 
feveral  of  the  Tao-ffe  take  for  the  fir  It  man,  or  the  Brit 
king  who  governed  China. 

The  dynafly  of  Thiene-hoang-chi  had  thirteen  kings, 
who  reigned,  fay  they,  18,000  years;  then  came  the  dynaitv 
of  Ti-hoang-chi,  whole  kings,  to  the  number  of  eleven, 
make  up  a  like  duration  of  18,000  years.  Finally,  to  Tu 
hoangrchi  fucceeded  the  Gine-hoang-chi,  whofe  dynafly, 
compofed  of  nine  kings,  furnilhes  a  ipace  of  45,600  years. 
Thefe  three  fums  added,  give  us  precifely  8r,6oo  years. 
Bat  if  we  add  to  theie  three  dynaflies,  thofe  which  are 
comprehended  in  each  of  the  ten  Ki,  and  which  amount, 
according  to  lome  calculations.,  to  more  than  230  ;  we  fhali 
find,  that  the  prétendons  of  the  Chinefe  veiy  much  exceed 
thofe  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  For  if  we  believe 
the  calculations  of  various  authors,  from  Pcuanc  cou  to  the 
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death  of  Confucius,  which  happened  in  the  year  479  before 
j.  C.  there  is  elapfed  276,000  years,  or  2,276,000,  or 
2,759,860,  or  even  3,276,000,  or  finally,  which  is  a  great 
deal  more,  96,961,740  years  :  for  we  find  all  thefe  different 
calculations. 

It  is  vifible  enough,  that  thefe  extravagant  numbers  can 
be  nothing  elfe  but  agronomical  periods,  contrived  to  give 
the  conjunction  of  the  planets  in  certain  conftellations, 
or  calculations  which  have  fo me  relation  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Tao-fife,  concerning  the  perpetual  definitions  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  worlds.  In  faCl,  fome  have  endeavoured  to 
make  thefe  numbers  agree  with  the  period  of  Tchao-cang- 
ifie,  a  famous  philofopher  in  the  days  of  Song,  who  had 
undertaken  to  determine  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the 
world  ;  for  the  fyflem  of  the  definition  and  reproduction 
of  worlds  was  very  current,  not  only  in  the  fed  of  Ju  or 
of  the  learned,  but  alfo  among  the  Bonzes,  Ho -chang  or 
the  religious  of  Fo,  and  among  the  Tao-fife  or  followers  of 
Lao  kiune,  that  is  to  fay,  among  the  three  great  lets,  who 
have  the  moil  influence  in  the  empire.  Tchao-çang-tfie 
eftalithed  then  a  great  period  of  129,000  years,  called 
Yuene ,  composed  of  twelve  equal  parts,  called  boei  or  con¬ 
junctions,  which  were  each  of  1 0,800  years.  In  the  firfl 
conjunction,  laid  he,  heaven  was  formed  by  little  and  little, 
by  the  motion  which  the  Tai-ki  or  the  Supreme  Being  ini- 
prefifed  upon,  matter  which  was  formerly  at  perfeCl  reft.  Du¬ 
ring  the  fécond  conjunction,  the  earth  was  produced  in  the 
fame  manner.  At  the  middle  of  the  third  conjunction, 
man  and  all  other  beings  began  to  fpring  up,  in  the 
manner  that  plants  and  trees  are  produced  in  the  ifiands, 
which  afterwards  preferve  their  lèverai  kinds  bv  their  feeds. 

A.  *  J 

At  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  conjunction,  all  things  ih all 
be  deftroyed,  and  the  world  iha.il  fall  back  again  into  its 
primitive  chaos,  from  whence  it  ihall  not  arife  till  after  the 
twelfth  conjunction  is  expired. 

It  is  not  difficult  at  prefent  to  conceive,  that  the  Tao-fife 
bad  invented  that  prodigious  number  cf  reigns  before  Fou- 
b.i,  for  no  other  reaforu  but  to  fill  up  that  interval,  which, 

according 
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according  to  them,  had  elafped  from  the  production  of  man, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Chinefe  monarchy,  that  is  to  fay, 
to  the  reign  of  Fou-lii.  The  fame  calculator  determined 
the  half  of  Yuene,  or  of  his  great  period  of  129,000  years, 
at  the  reign  of  Yao. 

Thefe  Tao-üe,  as  I  have  faid  already,  laid  down  thefe 
ten  ages  or  ten  Ki  as  an  indjfputable  principle;  each  Ki 
comprehended  feveral  dynafties,  whole  duration  they  de» 
termined  as  they  thought  he,  and  as  their  caculation  reT 
quired  :  but  it  they  were  at  liberty  to  increafe  or  diminilh 
the  duration  of  the  ten  Ki,  it  was  not  the  fame  as  to  their 
number,  which  was  in  Come  fort  a  fundamental  principle  of 
their  fed,  from  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  depart. 

Some  miffionaries  to  whom  this  dodfrine  of  Tao-lfe  was 
not  unknown,  imagined,  that  they  dilcerncdin  thefe  ten  Ki, 
the  ten  generations  before  Noah  ;  and  as  the  writers  cited 
by  bo  pi,  and  by  Cong-ing-ta,  fay,  that  of  thefe  ten  Ki,  fi* 
were  before  Fou-hi,  and  four  after  him;  thefe  lame  mif¬ 
fionaries  have  imagined,  that  Foiuhi  was  Enoch.  It  mull 
be  owned,  in  the  mean  time,  that  Tchine-huene  and  feve* 
ral  others  do  not  obferve  the  fame  order  ;  that  they  place 
Chine-nong  in  the  ninth  Ki,  Hoang-ti  in  the  tenth,  &c. 
By  this  computation  Hoang-ti  would  be  Noah,  and  Fou-lii 
Methufelah,  which  contradicts  their  hypothefis. 

The  opinion  which  confiders  the  ten  Ki  of  the  Chinefe 
•as  the  ten  generations  which  preceded  Noah,  is  very  in¬ 
genious,  and  not  improbable  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tcheou,  about  300  years  before  the  Çhriftian  æra,  fome 
Jews  travelled  into  China,  who  might  have  made  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Mofes  known  there,  and,  of  coqfequence,  the  ten 
generations  which  preceded  the  deluge  ;  befides,  this 
knowledge  was  common  to  the  Chaldeans,  who  might  have 
penetrated  into  China  before  the  Jews, 
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both  thefe  editions. 

Apollonius  Rhodius  Argonauticorum,  &c.  in  8s  Lugd,  Bad* 
tavorum ,  1641. 

Apuleii  opera,  Parif  is,  i6or. 

Arati  phasnomena,  in  4s  Parif.  1559. 

Ariftidis  opera,  in  4s  Oxonice,  1722. 

AnkQbulus  apud  Strabonem,  jofephum,  &  Photium. 

Ariflophanes* 
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ÀriPophanes,  m  fol.  Amftelodami ,  1710. 

Ariftoteles,  in  fol.  Par  if  typis  regiis,  1629. 

Arrianus,  in  8°.  Amftelodami ,  1668. 

L’art  de  convertir  le  fer  en  acier,  par  M.  de  Reaumur* 
in  4°.  Paris ,  1722. 

L’Alia  Di  Barros,  in  4e.  in  Venetia ,  1562. 

Athenæus,  Deipnofophift.  in  fol.  Lugduni ,  1612. 

S.  Auguftinus,  de  civitate  Dei>  cum  commentario  Ludov; 
Vives,  in  8°.  Lugduni ,  1570. 

Aurelius  Vidlor,  inter  hiftoriæ  Auguflæ  feriptores. 

B. 

pAnnier,  explication  des  fables,  in  120.  Paris ,  1748* 

S.  Bafilii  Magni  opera,  in  fol.  Parif  1721,  &c.  &e* 

Ber o fus,  apud  Syncellum  &  Jofephum. 

Bianehini,  la  iftoria  univerfale,  in  4*.  in  Rom&,  1747 * 

Bible  de  lVt.  le  Gros,  in  120.  Cologne,  1739. 

Bible  du  P.  Calmer,  in4°.  Paris,  !  715. 

Biblia  Sacra,  Hebraica,  Græca,  &  Latina,  in  fol.  Parif  ex 
officina  Commeliniana 16  r  6. 

Biblia  Sacra,  cum  univerf.  Franc.  Vatabli  &  varier,  in¬ 
terpret.  annotationib.  in  fol *  Parifiis,  fumptibus  focie- 
taîis ,  1729. 

Bibliothèque  ancienne  &  moderne,  par  J.  le  Clerc,  in  12 °i 
Afnfterdam,  1714. 

Bibliothèque  choifie,  par  J.  le  Clerc,  in  120.  Amfterdant # 
1712. 

Bibliothèque  raifonnée,  in  i2ft.  Amfterd.  1728.  &c.  &c. 

Bibliothèque  univerfelle  &  hiftorique,  par  J.  le  Clerc,  in  12 °* 
Amfterd.  1700. 

Bocharti,  geographiæ  facræ  pars  prior,  Plialeg.  in  fol.  Ca- 
domi ,  1646. 

Bocharti,  geographiæ  facræ  pars  altera,  Chanaan,  in  foU 
Cadomi,  1  746. 

Bocharti  Hierozoicon,  in  fol.  Londini,  1 663. 

Boetii  de  Boot,  gemmarum  &.  Iapidum  hiftoria,  in  8\  Lug - 
Batavorum,  1647. 

Borrichius,  de  ortu  &  progreffu  che mi æ;  in  4’.  Hafniœ , 
1668, 

Bouguer 
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Bouguer  (la  figure  de  la  terre;  avec  une  relation  abrégée' 
d’un  voyage  âu  Pérou,  par  M.)  in  4°.  Paris ,  1749. 

Bi  •aunius,  de  veftitu  facerdotum  Hebræorum,  in  40.  Am- 
jlelodami ,  1701* 

Brififonius,  de  regio  Perf.  prineip.  in  8°.  Argent.  1710. 

Brun  (Corneille  le)  voyage  au  Levaüt>  &c.  in  fol.  Paris$ 

l7 14- 

Ëufîon,  hiftoire  naturelle,  (par  M.  de),  in  40.  Paris>  im¬ 
primerie  R.  I749.  &C.  hire. 

G. 

rf^Afaüboni,  animadverfiones  in  Athenæum,  in  fol.  Lug - 
^  duniy  1621. 

Cafilodori,  opera  Onlnia,  in  fol.  Rhoîomagi ,  1679. 

Cæfaris  (Jul.)  comment,  in  12°.  Londini ,  1736. 

Cedrenus,  in  fol.  Parif  e  iypograpbia  regia ,  1647» 

Celfus  (A.  Cornélius)  de  medicina,  in  8°.  Roterod.  1750; 
Celfus  Origenem.  See  Origenes  contra  Celf.  &c. 
Cenforinus  de  die  natali,  in  8°.  Lugd.  Batav.  1743. 
Chambray  (parallèle  de  Parchitechire  antique  avec  la  mo* 
derne,  par  le  Sieur  de),  in  fol.  Paris ,  1650. 

Chardin,  voyages  en  Perfe  &  autres  lieux,  in  120.  Anifter- 
dam  y  1 7 1 1 . 

Clironieon  Pafchale,  in  fol.  Parfis ,  e  typograpbia  regia ^ 
1688, 

Ciceronis  opera  omnia,  in  40.  Parif.  1740. 
dementis  Alexandria,  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Oxoniiy  17154 
Clerc  (D.  le)  hiftoire  de  la  médecine,  in  40.  Amjterd .  17024 
Colonne,  hiftoife,  naturelle  dé  Punivers,  in  120.  Paris j 

1  734*  .  4 

Columella  inter  feriptores  rei  ruflicæ. 

Comte  (le  P.  le)  nouveaux  mémoires  fur  Pétat  préfent  de 

la  Chine,  in  12°.  Paris ,  1697. 

Condamine,  (relation  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones,  par  TvL 

de  la),  in  8°.  P  arts  y  1745. 

Conon,  apud  Photiutri. 

Conquefle  du  Mexique,  in  12°.  Paris  y  1730» 

Gonquefte  du  Pérou,  in  12°.  Paris *  1742. 

CunHngiusj 

l  1  '  '  '  •  . 
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fconringius>  de  hermetica  medicina,  in  40.  Hehneftadii , 
1669. 

Cornelius  Nepds,  in  12°.  Parif  174 5. 

Cragius  in  Gronovii  tliefauro  andquitatum  Græcarum,  in 
fol.  Lugduni  Batavoruni ,  1697. 

S.  Cyrilli  Hieroiolymitani  archiep.  opera  omnia,  in  fol. 
Oxoniiy  1703. 

S.  Cyrilli  Alexandrini  opera,  in  fol.  Parif.  1638. 

D. 

DEmofthenis  &  Æfchims  opera,  in  fol.  Francofurti , 
1604. 

Diarium  Italicum  a  R.  P.  D.  Bernardo  de  Montfaucon,  in 
4°.  Parif  1702. 

DicæarchuS,  apud  feholiaft.  Apôll.  Rhod. 

Dictionnaire  géographique  de  la  Mardniere,  in  fol.  Paris , 

1 7  J  9; 

Diodori  Siculi  bibliotheca,  in  fol.  Amflelodawi ,  1745. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  4°.  Amftelodami,  1698. 

Dion.  Calîii  hiftoria,  in  fol.  Hanoviœ,  1606. 

Dionyfii  Halicarnaflei  fcripta  omnia,  in  fol.  Francofurti ‘ 

»586-  . 

Dionyfii  Periegeræ  prbis  defcripdo,  inter  geographiæ  ve- 
teris  l'crintores  Græcos  minores,  in  8°.  Oxonia?,  1712. 
Dillértadon  du  P.  Soucier,  fur  les  médailles  Hébraïques,  in 
46.  Parif  1717. 

Draco  Corcyræus  apud  Atbenæum. 

Duhamel,  (M.)  traité  de  la  culture  des  terres,  (par  M.), 
in  i2J.  Paris  y  1753, 

F 

jplfenfchmid,  traélatus  de  ponderibus  &  menfuris  veterum, 
^  in  12°.  Arghitorati ,  1708. 

E'orit  des  loix  (P)  in  r2°.  Geneve,  chez  Barillot  &  fis. 

EtTai  fur  les  hiéroglyphes  des  Egyptiens,  in  12e.  Paris, 
1744. 

Etymologicon  magnum,  in  fol.  e  typo  graph.  IL  Comnie- 
lini,  1*594. 

Euclidis  opera,  in  fol.  Oxonia?,  1704. 

Eudemus,  apud  Eabricium  in  Bibliotheca  G? coca. 

Vol.  III.  T  c 


Euripidis 
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Euripidis  opera.,  in  fol .  Cantahrigice ,  1694* 

Eufebii  pr£paratio  evangelica,  in  fol.  Par  if  1628.  g 
Èulebii  thefaurûs  tempormn,  feu  chronic,  canon,  m  foL 

Jmjtelodami ,  1658.  : 

Euftathius  ad  Diopy/him  Perlegetem ,  inter  geographic  ve* 
teris  fcriptores  Graeeos  minores,  Oxon'ue ,  1698. 

Êuftathii  comment,  in  Homer,  in/o/.  Roma,  154^-  i55°° 
Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,  Nicol.  Damafceni,  &c.  an  iL 

Valelio,  in  40.  Par  if.  1634. 

F. 

pAbricii  bibliotheca  Græca,  in  40.  Hamhirgi,  I7°S- 
Fabricii  bibliotheca  Latina,  in  4*.  Venetiis 1728. 
Fannius,  de  ponderibus  &  menfhris,  in  8-.  Parif  i565° 
leithii  antiquitates  Honiericæ,  in  8°.  Argentorati ,  1743. 
Félibien,  principes  dHrchitedhire,  in  4°-  Pa  /'■,  1676. 
feftus  (Pomponius)  de  verborum  fignificatione,  in  4*. 

Parif.  1681.  ..  . 

Fleury  (PAbbé  de)  moeurs  des  Ifraëiites,  in  120.  Pans * 

Fourmcmt,  reflexions  critiques  fur  les  hiftoires  des  anciens 
peuples,  in  4°*  Parih  1735 * 

Lr. 

Ale  ni  opera,  in  fol.  Parfis ,  1679. 
v-J  Gahendi  vira  de  Peirefc,  in  4^  Hagæ-Comitum, 

1654.  . 

Gellius  (Aulus),  no&es  Àttfeæ,  in  4".  Lugdum  Batav.  1 706. 
Gemelli  Careri,  giro  del  mondo,  in  8°.  AY^/z,  1699. 
Gemini  cîementa  aftronomiss,  apud  Patavium,  in  uranoio^ 
gio,  in/fl/.  Parif.  1630. 

Geographia  Nubienfis,  in  40.  Parif  1619.' 

Gefneri  riovus  linguâs  &  eruditionis  Romanes  thefaurus, 

in  foL  Lipfia,  r 749*  .  .  . 

Gefneri  hiftoria  anîmalium,  avium,  &  pifciuin,  in  fol.  Fran¬ 
co fur  ti,  1620. 

Greaves  (defeription  des  pyramides  par  J.)  dans  le  recueil 
des  voyages  publiés  par  Melohifedec  ihevenot,  va  fol. 

Paris,  16963  . 

Guignes 


> 
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Guignes  (hifloire  générale  des  Huns  par  M.  de),  in  40.  Pa-> 
ris,  1 756. 

,/  H, 

TjArdouin  (le  P.)  commentaire  fur  Phifloire  naturelle  de 
Piine,  in  fol.  Paris ,  1723. 

Ejufdem  chronologia  Veter.  Teftam.  in  fol  inter  opera  fe* 
ledla,  Atnjlelodarni'i  1710. 

Heliodori  Æthiopica,  in  8°.  Lutzæ ,  1619. 

Hellot,  (M.)  de  la  fonte  de  mines,  in  40.  Paris ,  1750. 
Hcrbelot  (dJ)  bibliothèque  Orientale,  in  fol.  Paris ,  1697. 
Hermannus  Hugo  de  prima  fcribendi  origine,  in  8°.  Trajeiïi 


ad  Rhenum,  1738. 

Herodotus,  in  fol.  Franco  furtif  1608. 

Hefiodus  variorum,  in  8°.  Amfelodami ,  1701. 

Heliodi  opera  omnia,  cum  Græcis  fçholiis,  in  40.  ex  ojfcina 
l  lantiniana ,  1603. 

Hcfychii  lexicon,  ÜV.  in  40.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  166$. 

S.  Hieronymi  opera,  in  fol  Paris ,  1693-1708. 

Hippocratis  opera,  in  fol .  Parif  1679. 

Hifloire  de  Genghiléan,  par  Petis  de  la  Croix,  in  12°.  Pa¬ 
ris,  1710. 

Hifloire  de  Judith  (la  vérité  de  P)  par  le  P.  Montfaucon,  in 
12°.  Paris ,  1692. 

Hifloire  de  la  Chine  par  le  P.  Martini,  in  12’.  Paris ,  1692.- 

Hilloire  de  la  Chine  par  le  P.  Semedo,  in  4-.  Lyon ,  1667, 

Hifloire  de  la  jurifprudence  Romaine,  in  fôl.  Paris ,  1750. 

Hifloire  de  la  médecine  par  Daniel  le  Clerc,  in  4°.  Anifter- 
dam ,  1702. 

Hifloire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  par  le  P.  Charlevoix,  in  12% 


Paris ,  1744. 

Hifloire  de  la  vie  h  des  ouvrages  de  la  Croze,  in  120.  Am~ 
fer dam ,  1741. 

Hifloire  de  la  Virginie,  in  12*.  Amferdam,  1707* 

Hifloire  de  Languedoc,  par  D.  Vaiiiétte,  in  fol.  Parisx 
173°. 

Hifloire  des  Incas  de  Garcilaflb  de  la  Véga,  traduite  par 
J.  Baudoin,  in  8°.  Amferdam,  17  1 

T  t  2  '  Jp  Poire 

•1  ■  «»  ^ 
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Hi  (loi  re  des  Incas,  nouvelle  tradudlion,  in  12°.  Paris ,  1744, 

I  bave  made  life  of  both  thefe  editions. 

Hiftoire  des  iflcs  Marianes  par  le  P.le  Gobien,  in  12°.  Paris ^ 
17C0. 

Hiftoire  du  commerce,  &  de  la  navigation  des  anciens,  m 
12°.  Par  is ,  1716. 

Hiftoire  du  droit  François,  à  la  tête  de  l’inflitution  au  Droit 
François,  par  Argou,  in  12°.  Paris,  1739. 

Hilloire  du  Japon  par  Kæmpfer,  in  12°.  La  Haye,  1732. 
Hiftoire  générale  des  ifles  Antilles  par  le  P.  du  Tertre,  in 
4".  Paris,  1667.  1671. 

Hilloire  générale  des  voyages,  m  40.  Paris ,  174 6,  &c.  &c, 
Hilloire  naturelle  de  PIflande,  in  12°.  Paris ,  1750. 

Hiiloire  naturelle  des  Indes  par  le  P.  Acofta,  in  8°.  Paris , 
ï5?8- 

Hiftoire  univerfeile  depuis  le.  commencement  du  monde 
juiqu’à  prêtent,  traduite  de  l’Anglois,  d’une  focieté  de 
gens  tie  lettres,  in  40.  Àmjierdam ,  1747?  Hfc.  13  c. 

Hiftoria  de  las  guerras  civiles  de  Granada,  in  8°.  en  Paris, 
1  660. 

Hiftoriæ  poeticæ  fcriptores  antiqui,  in  $?.  Parif.  1675. 
Hiftoriæ  Auguftæ  fcriptores,  in  foi.  Parif.  1620. 

Homere  (tradudlion  d’)  avec  des  remarques,  par  M.  de  Da- 
cier,  in  12 °.  Paris,  1741. 

Homeri  llias  b  Odyftèa,  &  in  eafdem  fcholia,  in  40.  Can- 
tabrigiœ,  1  7  1  1 . 

II or  Apollinis  hierpglyphica,  13  c.  in  40.  Trajefti  ad  Rhenum, 
17270 

Hornius  de  originibus  Americanis,  in  8°.  Ragœ,  1652. 
Hyginus  in  mytograph.  Latin,  in  8°.  Amflelodami,  1681. 

I. 

T  Amblichus  de  myfteriis  Ægypt.  cum  notis  Thom. 
J  Gale,  in  fol.  Oxwii ,  1678. 

1  J amblichus  de  vita  Pythagorica,  in  4 °.  Amjielodmni,  1708. 
jaquelot,  diftértatious  fur  l’exiftence  de  Dieu,  in  \  2°.  Pa¬ 
ris,  1744. 

Jaqiielot,  traité  de  la  vérité  &  de  Pinfpiration  des  livre 

du 
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du  Vieux  &  du  Nouveau  Teftatnent,  in  120.  Amjlerdam , 

r752* 

Journal  (le)  des  favans,  in  40.  Paris,  nouvelle  edition ,  1723, 

Journal  économique,  in  12°.  Paris,  Janvier,  lAc.  il fc.  iAc. 

Journal  des  obfervations  phyfiques,  &c.  par  le  P.  Feuillée, 
in  40.  Paris,  1714.  1725. 

Journal  du  voyage  dans  la  Guyane,  par  les  PP.  Grillet  & 
Bechamel,  Jeluites,  in  n*.  Paris,  1682. 

Jofephi  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Amjlelodami,  1726. 

S.  Ifidori  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Colonics  Agrippina ,  1617. 

liberates,  in  fol.  Bafelees,  1750. 

Jugemens  fur  quelques  ouvrages  nouveaux,  in  120.  Avig¬ 
non,  1 74-5- 

Julius  Africanus,  a  pud  Syncellum. 

Julius  Firmicus,  in  fol.  Romes,  1499. 

Junius  de  piétura  veterum,  in  fol.  Roterodami,  1694. 

Judini  hidoriæ  (variorum),  in  8°.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1719, 

K. 


T^Ircher  (Athanaf.)  la  Chine  illudrée,  in  fol.  Amjlerd. 
^  167c.  ' 

Ejufdem  obeli  heus  Pamphilius,  in  fol.  Romes,  1658. 

Kuhnius  in  notis  ad  /. Eliani  var.  hid.  in  40. 

L, 

T  Aet,  defeription  des  Indes  Occidentales,  in  fol.  Leyde , 
1640. 

Leges  Salicæ,  dans  le  recueil  des  hiftoriens  de  France  par 

D.  Bouquet. 

Lenglet,  méthode  pour  étudier  Phidoire,  in  40.  Paris , 

*734- 

Lefcarbot,  hidoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  in  8°.  Paris, 
1611. 

Lettres  édifiantes  de  quelques  millionaires  de  la  compagnie 
de  Jefus,  in  12°.  Paris,  1717,  ilfc.  iifc.  isfe. 

Luciani  opera,  cum  notis  yariorum,  in  4°.  Amfclod.  1743. 

M. 

M  Acrobii  opera,  cum  notis  variorum,  in  8*.  Lugduni 

Batavorum,  1670. 

Maillet^ 
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Maillet,  defcription  de  l'Egypte,  publiée  par  M.  l’Abbé 
Mafcrier,  in  40.  Park,  1735. 

Manetho,  apud  Syncellum  &  Jofephum. 

Marc  Paul  (voyages  de)  dans  le  recueil  des  voyages  faits  en 
Afie,  publié  par  Bergeron,  in  4°.  La  Haye ,  1735. 

Marculÿii  formulae  veteres  inter  hiftoriæ  Franc,  lcriptores, 
ex  edit.  Benedict norum,  in  fol.  Parif.  160. 

Marmora  Arundelliana,  aliaque  academ,  Oxonienfis,  in  fol. 
Londini ,  1732. 

Marlbam  chronicus  canon,  in  fol.  Londini ,  1672. 

Martianus  Capella  de  nuptiis  Mercurii  &  Philologiæ,  in 
8°.  ex  of  cina  Plantiniana ,  1590. 

Martini,  hiftoire  de  la  Chine,  in  12°.  Paris ,  1692. 

Megafthenes,  apud  Eufebii  præp.  evangel.  &  Jofephum. 

Mémoires  de  Pacadémie  de  Berlin,  in  4?.  Berlin ,  1745? 

&ff.  idc. 

Mémoires  de  Pacademie  des  fciences,  in  40.  Paris ,  1732, 
idc.  idc,  idc. 

Mémoires  (anciens)  de  Pacadémie  des  fciences,  in  40.  Paris , 
4734? 

Mémoires  pour  Phifloire  des  fciences  &  beaux  arts,  autre¬ 
ment  dit  les  Mémoires  de  Trévoux,  in  12®.  Paris ,  1701* 
idc.  idc.  idc. 

Mémoires  de  Pacadémie  des  inferiptions,  in  4°»  Pans ,  de 
V imprimerie  royale ,  1736,  idc.  idc.  i3  c. 

Mémoires  (nouveaux)  des  millions  de  la  compagnie  de  Jelus. 
dans  le  Levant,  in  12°.  Paris ,  1715,  idc,  idc.  Idc.  ^ 

Mémoire  touchant  PétabliObment  d'une  million  Chrétienne 
dans  le  troilié me  monde,  autrement  appelle  la  terre  Au- 
Braie,  in  8°.  Paris,  1663. 

Mercure  de  France,  in  120.  Paris ,  1717,  idc .  Cfr.  LrV. 

Mercure  Indien,  in  40.  1672.. 

Merveilles  des  Indes  Orientales,  in  40.  Paris ,  1669. 

Meurhi  mifcellanea  Laconica,  apud  GrojnovU  thefaurum 
Græcarum  antiquitatum. 

Minutius  Felix,  in  $°.  Cantabrigiâ ,  1707. 

Moeurs  des.  fauvâges  Américains,  in  4*.  Paris,  1724. 

Mourner* 
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Pionnier,  (le)  obfejvations  d’hiftoire  naturelle;  laite  des 
mémoires  de  Pacademie  des  fciences,  pour  l'année 
1740,  in  40.  Paris ,  1741* 

Montfaucon  (l’antiquité  expliquée  par  D.  Bernard  de)  in 
fol .  Paris ,  1719. 

Munkerusde  intercalations,  in  8°.  Lugâunt  Batavcrum ,  1680. 

N. 

T^rEwton,  la  chronologie  des  anciens  royaumes  corri- 
geé,  in  40.  Paris,'  1728. 

Nicolaus  Damafcenus  in  excerpt  is  V ale  fi,  iîi  40.  Tarif 
1634. 

Norden,  voyage  d'Egypte  &  de  Nubie,  in  fol.  Copenhague * 

17 m  m\  . 

Nonni  Dionyftaca,  in  8°.  Hanovia ,  1610. 

Nouvelles  littéraires  de  la  mer  Baltiq. 

Nouvelle  relation  de  la  France  exquinoxiale,  in  12".  Pans * 


1743- 

O. 

r^Bfervatidns  mathématiques,  agronomiques,  &c.  des 
Peres  de  la  compagnie  de  Jefus,  rédigées  &  publiées 
par  le  P.  Souciet,  in  4..  Paris ,  1729. 

Qbfervations  de  Bélon,  in  40.  Paris ,  1588. 

Olaus  Magnus,  five  Rudbecs,  Atlantica,  &c.  in  fol.  Upfali œt 

1675-1679. 

Olaus  Worlnius  de  Danica  litteratura,  in  fol.  Hafnia i 
1 651 .  . 

Èiufdem  hi  ft  or  i  a  de  gentibus  Septentridnalibus,  in  foh 
Renia,  15  5  5* 

Olympiodorus,  apud  Photium.  Opufcula  mythologica, 
&c.  in  8°.  Amjlelodami ,  1688. 

Origenes  contra  Celfum.  Ejüfdem  philocalia*  in  4°° 
Cantabrigia,  1 677. 

Otho  Sperlingius  de  nummis  non  cufîs,  in  40.  Amjlel.  1700. 

P. 

T)  Alæphatus  de  incredibilib.  hiftor.  in  Opufcul.  mythologi- 

A  cis.  . 

Palmarii  à  Grentmefnil  exercitationes  in  optimos  fere  an- 
tores  GræcOs,  in  40.  Lugduni  Batavorum j  1668. 

Farthenii 
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Parthenii  Erotica  apud  hiüoriæ  poeticæ  fcriptores  antic],  in 
8».  Parif  1 675. 
jpaufanias,  in  fol.  Lipftæ,  1696. 

Perizonii  origines  Babylonicæ  &  EgyptiacaC,  in  12°.  Lug- 
dum  Batavorum ,  1  7 1 1 . 

Perizonii  not.  ad  Æliani  var.  hift. 

Perrault,  (traduction  de  Vitruve  par)  in  fol.  Paris >  1684. 
Petis  de  la  Croix,  hiftoire  de  Genghifcan,  in  120.  Paris$ 
1710.  5 

Pezrdn,  l’antiquité  des  temps  rétablie,  h  defend  ué,  &c.  ill 
4°.  Paris ,  1687. 

Phavorinus  apud  Diogenem  Laert. 

Philonis  Judæi  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Lutetia  Parif.  1640. 
Philoftratorum  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Lipfus ,  1709. 

Photii  bibliotheca,  in  fol.  Rothomagi,  1653. 

Phyfique  de  Rohault,  in  40.  Paris ,  1671. 

Pierre  de  la  Vallée  (voyages  de)  in  4".  Paris ,  ï6 63. 

Pietro  della  Valle,  (viaggi  di),  in  40.  Roma ,  1650.  Î  have 
made  ufe  of  both  thefe  editions. 

Piganiol  de  la  Force,  defcription  de  la  France,  in  120.  Paris , 
1722. 

Pindarus,  i n  fol.  Oxonii,  1697. 

Platonis  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Francofurti ,  1602. 

Plinii  hiftoria  naturàlis,  edit.  Harduim,  in  fol.  Paris ,  1723; 
Plutarchi  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Lutétia  Parifior.  typis  regiis $ 
1624. 

Pococke’s  defcription  of  the  Eaft,  in  fol.  London ,  1743* 
Polyæni  ftratagemata,  in  8°.  Lugdüm  Batavorum,  1691. 
Pollucis  (Jul.)  Onomafticon,  in  fol.  Amjleladami,  1706. 
Polybii  hiltoria,  in  fol.  Parif  1609. 

Pomponius  Mela  de  fitu  orbis,  in  8°.  Lügdunt  Batavorum $ 

1722. 

f  1 

Porphyrius  de  abftinentia*  in  120.  Lügduni ,  1620. 
Phorphyrius  de  vita  Pythagoræ,  in  40.  Amjhlod.  1  707. 
Potteri  archaeologia  Gnsca,  in  fol.  Lugduni  Batavorum , 

1 702. 

Prideaux,  hifloire  des  Juifs,  in  120.  Paris ,  1732. 

Principes  du  droit  politique,  in  120.  /Infer dam,  1751. 

Proclus 
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%  f  , 

Proclus  in  Timæum  Platonis,  in  t.  20.  oper.  Platonis ,  in  fol, 
Bafileœ,  1534. 

Procopii  hifloria,  in  fol.  Paris ,  e  typographia  regia ,  1662-1663. 
Ptolemæi  Almageft.  five  magnx  conflruélionis,  kc.  in  fol 
Bafilea: ,  1 53  8. 

QUintiliani  inflitution.  orator,  kc.  in  fol.  Paris,  172^. 
^Quintus  Curtius,  cum  notis  var.  in  8°.  L.  Bat.  i6c8 

R, 

J^Amufio,  raccolt.  delle  navigationi,  k  viaggi,  kc,  in 
fol,  in  Venetia ,  1563. 

Recueil  d’antiquités,  par  M,  le  C.  de  Caylus,  in  40.  Paris, 
1752-1756. 

Recueil  des  voyages  qui  ont  fervi  à  PctablilTement  k  aux 
progrès  de  la  compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales,  formée 
dans  les  Provinces-Unies  des  Pays-Bas,  in  120.  Amjl .  1725. 
Recueil  des  voyages  au  Nord,  in  120.  Amjlerdam ,  1731. 
Regiæ  feientiarum  academiæ  hiltoria,  autore  J.  B.  Ducha- 
mel,  in  40.  Paris ,  1701. 

Reland  differtationes  mifcellaneæ,  in  8°.  Trajetti  ad  Ple¬ 
num,  1706-7-8. 

Relation  (nouvelle)  de  la  Gafpéfie,  par  le  P.  le  Clerc,  in 
12°.  Paris ,  1691. 

Relation  de  la  haute  Ethiopie,  dans  le  Recueil  des  voyages 
publiés  par  Melchifédec  Thevenot. 

Relation  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones,  par  le  P.  d’Acugna, 
in  12°.  Paris ,  1682. 

République  (nouvelles  de  la)  des  lettres,  in  120.  Amfterdam, 
1715.  kc.  kc.  kc. 

Refpublica,  five  Status  regni  Scotiæ  k  Hiberniæ,  diverfo- 
rum  autor.  in  160.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1627. 

Rhetores  Græci  veteres,  in  fol.  Venetiis ,  edit.  Aldin,  1 527. 
Rhodigini  (Ludovici  Cœlii)  leéliones  antiquæ,  kc.  in  fol. 
Francofurti ,  1666. 

Rollin,  hifloire  ancienne,  in  12».  Paris ,  1740. 

S. 

<^Almafii  Plinianæ  exercitationes,  in  fol.  Parif.  1629. 
t  Salmafii  Plinianæ  exercitationes,  in  fol  Trajefti  ad 
Vol,  III.  U  u  Rhcnumy 
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Rhenum ,  1689.  1  have  made  ufe  of  both  thefe  editions* 

Scaligeri  (Jofephi)  notæ  in  chronic.  Eufebii,  in  foL  Amftelo- 
dami ,  1658. 

SchefFerus  dc  militia  navali  veterum,  in  40.  Upfalics,  1654. 

Schœrlone  amœnitates  litterariæ,  in  8*.  Francofurti ,  1725- 

I73I* 

Scheuchzer  (phyfique  facrée  trad,  du  Lat.  dc  Jean-Jaques), 
Amfterdam ,  1732,  &  fuiv.  in  fol. 

Schouten  (voyages  de)  dans  le  Recueil  des  voyages  qui  ont 
fervi  a  PetablifTement  de  la  compagnie  des  Indes  HoL 
landoil'e. 

Scriptores  rei  rufticæ  veteres  Latini,  in  40.  Lipfics,  1735. 

Selden  de  diis  Syris,  in  8".  Amftelodami,  1680. 

Senac,  nouveau  cours  de  chymie,  in  120.  Paris,  1757. 

Senecæ  (L.  Annæi)  opera  omnia,  in  8».  Amftelodami ,  1672. 

Servius.  See  Virgilii  opera. 

Sexti  Empirici  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Lipfics,  1718. 

Ricard,  (mém.  du  P.  Sicard),  dans  les  Mémoires  des  miiïiona 
du  Levant. 

Sigonius,  apud  Gronovii  thefaurum  antiquitat.  Græcarum. 

Simplicius  in  Ariftotel.  de  cœlo,  in  fol.  Venetiis ,  Aid.  1526, 

Solini  polyhiftoria,  in  fol.  TrajeSïi  ad  Rhenum ,  1689. 

Sophoclis  tragœdiæ,  in  40.  Parif.  1568. 

Spe&acle  de  la  nature,  in  120.  Paris,  1749. 

Spencer  de  legibus  Ilebræorum  ritualibus,  in  fol  Canta - 
brigics,  1685. 

Stanley  hiftoria  philofophiæ,  in  40.  Lipfice,  1711. 

Stephanus  Byzantinus  de  urbibus,  in  fol  AmJhlodami> 
1678. 

Stobæi  opera  omnia,  in  fol  Geneves ,  1609. 

Strabonis  geographia,  in  fol  Amftelodami ,  1707. 

Suidæ  lexicon,  in  fol  Cantabrigice,  1705. 

Syncelli  chronographia,  in  fol  Paris ,  e  typography  regia , 
1652. 

T. 

j^Aciti  (C.)  opera,  in  40.  Trajedîi  Batavorum,  1721. 

Tacquet  elementa  geometriæ,  in  120.  Amftelod.  1683. 

Tatiani 
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Tatiani  adverfus  Græcos  oratio;  in  operibus  S.  Juftini, 
in  fol.  Paris y  1742. 

Tavernier  (voyages  de),  in  4 «.Paris,  1681. 

Tavernier  (voyages  de)  in  120.  Utrecht ,  1712.  1  have  made 
ufe  of  both  thefe  editions . 

1  erralTon  (hiftoire  de  la  jurifprudence  Romaine  par  M.),  in 
fol.  Pam>,  1750. 

Tertulliani  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Paris,  1664. 

Theon  Alexandrinus,  apud  Ptolem.  magn.  conftrudh 

Theocriti  opera,  in  8#.  Oxoniœ,  1699. 

Theodoreti  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Paris,  1642-1684. 

Théologie  phylique,  in  8°.  Paris,  1729. 

Theophrafti  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Lugd.  Batavor.  1613. 

The  Taurus  linguæ  Græcæ  ab  H.  Stephano,  in  fol.  Paris  , 
I572- 

Thevenot  (relations  de  divers  voyages,  publiés  par  Melchi- 
fedec),  in  fol.  Paris,  1696. 

Thucydides,  in  fol.  Francofurti,  1594. 

Thucydides,  in  fol.  Amjl.  173  t.  I  have  made  ufe  of  both  thefe 
editions. 

Thylius,  apud  Gronovii  thefaurum  Græc.  antiquitatum. 

Tollii  fortuita,  in  8*.  Amjlelodami ,  1687. 

Tournefort,  (voyage  au  Levant),  in  4".  Paris ,  de  Timprimerie 
royale,  171 7. 

Traité  de  la  culture  des  terres,  par  M.  Du  Hamel,  in  120. 
Paris ,  1753. 

Traité  de  la  police,  par  la  Mare,  in  fol.  Paris,  1713. 

Tzetzes  ad  Hefiod.  See  Heliodi  opera. 

V. 

■yAlefii  excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,  Nicolai  Damafceni, 
&c.  in  40.  Paris,  1634. 

Vanfleb,  (nouvelle  relation  d’Egypte,  par  le  P.),  in  i2°. 
Paris,  1677. 

B.  Varenii  geographia  generalis,  in  8°.  Cantabrigiæ,  1 68 r . 

Yarro,  apud  S.  Auguft.  de  civitate  Dei,  &  inter  fcriptores 
rei  rufticæ  veter.  Latin. 

Ubo  Emmius,  apud  Gronovii  thefaurum  Græc.  antiquita¬ 
tum. 

Virgilii 
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Virgilii  opera,  in  4*.  Amftelodami ,  1746. 

Vitruve  (traduction  de)  par  Perrault.  See  Perrault. 

Vopifcus  inter  hiftoriæ  Auguftæ  fcriptores,  in  fol.  Paris> 
1620. 

Volîius  de  idololatria,  in  fol.  Amftelodami,  1700. 

Voyage  à  l’équateur,  par  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  40.  Paris , 
de  V  imprimerie  royale ,  1 75 1 . 

Voyage  au  Pérou,  par  D.  Antoine  d’Ulloa,  in  4*.  Amfter- 
dam ,  1752. 

Voyage  d’Anfon,  in  40.  Amfterdam ,  1749. 

Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudéle,  dans  le  Recueil  des  voyages 
publiés  par  Bergeron,  in  4°.  La  Haye ,  1735. 

Voyage  de  Bernier,  in  12°.  Amjîerdam ,  1699. 

Voyages  de  Vincent  le  Blanc,  in  40.  Paris ,  1649. 

Voyage  de  la  Baye  de  Hudfon,  in  120.  Paris ,  1749. 
Voyage  de  Plan  Carpin,  dans  le  Recueil  des  voyages  publiés 
par  Bergeron,  in  4’.  La  Haye ,  1735. 

Voyages  de  Coréal,  in  120.  Bruxelles ,  1736. 

Voyages  de  Dampier,  in  120.  Amjîerdam ,  1701. 

Voyage  de  Frezàer,  in  40.  Paris,  1716. 

Voyage  d’Egypte,  par  Granger,  in  120.  Paris ,  1745. 
Voyages  de  la  Boullaye-le-Goulz,  in  40.  Paris ,  1657. 
Voyage  de  J.  de  Lery,  in  120.  Paris ,  1580. 

Voyages  de  la  Hontan,  in  12°.  La  Haye ,  1706. 

Voyages  de  François  Pyrard,  in  40.  Paris,  16 7 9. 

Voyage  des  Indes  Orientales,  par  Carré,  in  120.  Paris,  1699* 
Voyage  de  Schaw,  in  40.  Z#  Zfoy*,  1743. 

Voyage  de  Wafer,  à  la  fuite  des  voyages  de  Dampier. 
Voyages  d’Ovington,  in  120.  Paris,  1725. 

Voyage  du  Levant,  par  P.  Lucas,  in  120.  Rouen ,  17 19- 1724. 
Uranologion  D.  Patavii,  in  fol.  Paris,  1630. 

W. 

WE  idler  hifloria  aftonomiæ,  in  40.  Vittemb.  1741. 

X. 

vEnophontis  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Paris  ?  1581, 
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Value  and  proportion  of  the  French  coins. 


Denier  equal  to  }  of  a  farthing  Sterling. 


2 

Double. 

3 

*1 

Liard. 

T  0  A 

12 

6 

4 

X  J  9  O  •  Vi  * 

Sol  Paris  is  equal  to  0  0  4- 

•  / 

240 

120 

8 

É 

20 

Livre  acc.  -  0  0  io4 

1 

720 

\ 

360 I240 

60 

3  1  Ecu,  crown  0  2  74 

The  French  royal  foot  in  the  Châtelet,  is  to  the  Englifh 
foot  from  the  ftandard  in  Guildhall  as  1068  to  1000. 

French  liquid  meafures  at  Paris  are,  to  begin  with  the  fmalleft, 
the  poflbn,  which  contains  fix  cubic  inches.  The  demi-feptier, 
containing  two  poffons.  The  feptier,  or  chopin.  The  pint, 
containing  two  chopins.  The  quart  or  pot  containing,  two 
pints.  The  gallon  or  feptier  of  eftimation,  containing  four 
quarts  ;  and  the  muid,  containing  thirty-fix  feptiers. 

The  litron  at  Paris  is,  by  ordinance,  to  be  three  inches  and 
an  half  high,  and  three  inches  ten  lines  broad  ;  and  their 
bufhel  containing  fixteen  litrons,  is  by  ordinance  to  be  eight 
inches  two  lines  and  an  half  high,  and  ten  inches  broad,  or 
in  diameter  within  fide. 


Fable  of  weights  at  Paris . 

Grains. 
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The  following  Books  are  juft  publiitied  by  A.  Do¬ 
naldson,  Edinburgh,  and  lold  by  him  and  other  book* 
fellers  in  town  and  country. 

1.  MEMOIRS  of  MAXIMILIAN  de  BETHUNE,  DUKE 
of  SULLY,  PRIME  MINISTER  to  HENRY  the  Great. 
Newly  tranflated  from  the  French  edition  of  M.  de  L’Ecluie. 
Illuilrated  with  an  accurate  map  of  France.  To  which  is  an¬ 
nexed,  The  trial  of  FRANCIS  RAVAILLAC,  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Henry  the  Great.  In  five  large  volumes  duodecimo. 
Price  15  s.  bound  in  calf  and  lettered  ;  or  12  s.  6  d.  fewed  in 

blue  paper. - The  charader  of  this  book  is  fo  ‘well  efablijhed , 

that  it  is  quite  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  thing  about  it.  —  In  this 
tr (inflation ,  care  has  been  taken  to  redify  federal  mflakes ,  and 
fupply  Jome  omijfons  to  be  found  in  the  London  edition. 

2.  Mr  Matthew  Henry’s  expofition  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftaments  ;  wherein  each  chapter  is  fummed  up  in  its 
contents  ;  the  facred  text  inferted  at  large  in  dillintt  paragraphs; 
each  paragraph  reduced  to  its  proper  heads  ;  the  fenfe  given 
and  largely  illuftrated  ;  with  practical  remarks  and  obferva- 
tions,  in  fix  volumes  folio,  the  iixth  edition.  —  Price  of  the 
fine  paper  in  quires  4  1.  10  s.  and  the  coarfe  3  1.  10  s.  —  the 
binding  3  s.  per  volume  in  calf. 

3.  The  Universal  Gazetteer,  fécond  edition*  with  feveit 
maps.  Price  only  3  s.  6  d.  bound.  \ 

4.  Douglas  on  the  muscles-.  Price  3  s.  bound. 

ç.  Keill’s  anatomy.  Price  2  s.  6  d.  bound. 

6.  Spottis wood’s  styles,  â  new  edit.  Price  4  s.  bound. 

7.  Dr  Watts  on  death  and  heaven.  Price  1  s. 

8.  Pope’s  tranflation  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  complete  in  one 
volume.  Price  4  s.  bound. 

9.  Pope’s  tranflation  of  Homer’s  Odyssey,  complete  in 
one  volume.  Price  3  s.  6  d.  bound. 

10.  Le  Diable  boiteux,  par  Monfieur  Le  Sage,  nou¬ 
velle  edition,  ornée  de  figures,  2  tomes.  Price  3  s.  bound. 

11.  A  Collection  of  original  poems,  by  Scots  au¬ 
thors,  containing  about  ninety  pieces  of  different  kinds.  Price 
2  s.  6  s.  bound. 

12.  Rollin’s  ancient  hiflory,  a  new  edition-,  ten  large  vols. 
Price  1  1.  5  s.  bound. 

i  " .  - - — —  method  of  fludying  and  teaching  the  belles 

lettres,  4  vols.  Price  12  s.  bound. 

14.  The  Reveries  of  Field-Marfhal  Count  Saxe;  or,  Me¬ 
moirs  on  the  art  of  war  ;  a  new  tranflation  ;  to  which  is  added, 
a  treatife  on  the  legion,  with  forty  copper-plates,  8vo.  Price 
-  s.  bound. 

15.  A  new  English  Dictionary,  containing  an  expli¬ 

cation 
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cation  of  moft  words  in  the  Englifli  language,  8vo,  contalsu 
fng  near  600  pages,  and  fold  for  3  s.  bound. 

16.  Justice’s  G  ardener’s  Director,  for  the  kitchen, 
fruit,  and  flower  garden,  fécond  edition.  Price  5  s. 

17.  A  fet  of  Twelve  Views  of  the  caftle  and  other  pu¬ 
blic  buildings  in  and  about  Edinburgh,  deflgned  by  the  late: 
Mailer  of  Elphingftone,  and  finely  engraven.  Price  6  s. 

18.  David  Hume’s  Essays  and  other  Miscellaneous 
works  coinplete,  in  4  vols.  Price  12  s.  bound. 

19.  A  new  Copy-book,  containing  text,  half-text,  and 
round-hand.  Price  2  s. 

20.  A  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  making  of 
Latin,  with  remarks  upon  the  idiom  of  the  Roman  language. 
By  Hugh  Chryftie,  M.  A,  Reétor  of  the  grainmar-fchool  of 
Montrofe,  Price  is.  6  d.  bound. 

***  The  examples  in  this  introduction  are  divided  into  dif- 
tin  ft  clafles  ;  the  nrft  are  Ihort,  and  anticipate  none  of  the 
lubfequent  rules,  a  fault  much  and  juftly  complained  of  in 
performances  of  this  kind. 

21.  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  tongue,  after  a  new  and 
eafy  method,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  by  the 
fame  author.  Price  \  s., 

The  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review,  vpl.  xix.  p.  498.  are 
pleated  to  give  the  following  character  of  the  grammar.  “  In 
regard  to  the  merit  of  Mr  Chryflie’s  Latin  grammar,  we  fhall 
only  fay,  that  it  is  the  plainefc  and  moft  diftind  performance  of 
the  kind  we  remember  to  have  feen  within  io  narrow  a  com- 
pafs.” 

22.  Archbilhop  Til  lot  son’s  whole  Works,  a  new  edit, 
ip  large  vols  1  imo, 

23.  A  felect  Collection  of  Englifli  plays,  from  the  beft 

authors,  containing  Mahomet — —The  Orphan  of  China - - 

Siege  of  Damafcus - Chriftian  Hero- — —Don  Sebairian - - 

The  Indian  Emperor— AH  for  lover - Theodofms,  or,  The 

force  of  love,  — - King  Henry  V.  — — and  Oroonoko;  all 

tragedies  :  alfo  the  following  comedies, - -  The  Mifer _ - 

Provoked  wife—; — -  Recruiting  officer— - — Confiant  Couple, 
or,  a  Trip  to  the  Jubile  ;  — —  and  Sir  Harry  Wildair.  Thefe 
make  three  handfome  volumes.  Price  9  s.  bound. 

24.  The  Beggar’s  Opera- - Polly,  an  opera,  and 

Gay’s  Pastor  als,  bound  together.  Price  2  s.  6  d.  or  the  Pa- 
iiorals  feparate.  r  . 

25.  Ramsay’s  Tea-table  mifcellany,  4  vols  in  one.  Price 
3  s.  bound. 

26.  Hill’s  Arithmetic,  a  new  edition.  Price  3  s.  bound.  « 

27.  The  Military  History  of  Germany,  and  of  Eng- 
!*md,  from  the  year  1647  to  1649.  Price  bound  3  s. 

28,  A 


r  ] 

28.  A  feleCt  Collection  of  Modern  Poems,  containing- 

Jdammond’s  love-elegies - Gray’s  poem  on  the  church-yard 

—  Lord  Hervey’s  odes -  Dr  Aikenfide’s  pleafures  of 

imagination,  and  his  other  poems.  Price  ievved  is.  6  d.  or 

2  s.  bound. 

29.  New  Military  Exercise.  Price  1  s. 

30.  The  Principles  of  Translation,  written  originally 
in  French,  by  JVL  Batteaux,  profefior  ot  rhetoric  in  the  royal 
college  of  Navarre  at  Paris.  Price  1  s. 

31.  The  Right  Improvement  of  Time,  deduced  front 
the  date  of  man,  the  circumftances  of  life,  and  the  prefent  fi- 
tuation  of  G.  Britain.  Price  6  d. 

32.  The  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Ecclesiastic 
Constitution  in  Scotland;  a  fermon  preached  before  the 
Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  April  16.  1760,  by  John  Bon-t 
nar,  A.  M.  one  of  the  minifters  of  Perth,  Price  6  d. 

33.  Fisher’s  Arithmetic,  a  new  edition.  Price  2  s  6  d. 

34.  Dr  Whitby’s  paraphrafe  and  commentary  on  the  New 
Tedament,  £rft  46  numbers  at  fix  pence  each  ;  the  whole  to 
jnake  fixty  numbers,  or  two  volumes  4to.  Price  bound  1  1.  12  s, 

35.  The  Spectator,  a  new  edition,  8  vols,  with  frontifpieces. 
Price  16s.  bound. 

36.  Dean  Swift’s  whole  works,  a  neat  and  correct  edition  ; 
with  fome  additional  pieces,  not  included  in  any  former  Scotch 
edition  ;  alfo  the  life  of  the  author,  and  a  complete  index 
to  the  whole  ;  eight  large  volumes  duodecimo.  Price  1  1.  4  s. 
bound. 

37.  Thomfcn  s  feafons  ;  a  neat  edition,  with  cuts.  Price 

3  s.  bound. 

38.  The  fame  book  on  fine  writing-paper.  Price  4  s.  bound. 

39.  A  collection  of  fingle  plays,  at  fix  pence  each. 

40.  Arrol’s  Nepos,  Lat.  and  Eng.  Price  3  s.  bound. 

41.  Warden’s  fpelling-book.  Price  1  s.  bound. 

42.  MafTon’s  collection  of  Englifh  forlchools,  2d  edit.  2  s.  6df 

Where  may  he  had ,  lately  printed  for  the  faid  Alexander 
Doaldson, 

1.  Lord  Bankton’s  inflitutions  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  3 
volumes.  Folio. 

2.  Balfour’s  praCtics  of  the  Scots  law.  Folio. 

N.  B.  There  are  alfo  a  few  fine  copies  of  thefe  two  lad  arti- 
clés  dill  on  hand. 

3.  Falconer’s  décidons  of  the  court  of  fefTion.  Folio. 

4.  Craig  de  feudis.  Folio. 

ç.  The  hiftory  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  4to.  Price  3  s, 

6.  The  hiilory  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  4to.  Price  3  s. 

yt  Heinecçius’* 


y.  Heineccius’s  notes  on  Vinnius.  4to.  Price  2  s. 

8.  Swinton’s  abridgment  of  the  ftatutes,  2  vols.  12  s.  bound. 

9.  Lord  Kaims’s  abridgment  of  the  Scots  a<fts.  6  s.  bound. 

10.  Dr  Anderfon  againft  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Kaims,  and 
Hume.  8vo*  5  s. 

11.  Obfervations  on  DaniePs  prophecy.  1  s.  fewed. 

12.  Letters  on  Home’s  hiftory.  4  s.  bound. 

13.  Dr  Home  on  bleaching.  4  s.  bounds 

14.  Letters  on  the  Septuagint.  8vo.  Price  6  s.  bound. 

15.  Les  devantures  de  Gil  Blast,  2  tomes .  6  s.  bound. 

16.  Letters  on  Theron  and  Afpafio,  2  vols.  5  s.  bound. 

17.  The  hiftory  of  Abelard  and  Heloife.  2  s. 

18.  The  laws  of  ele&ions.  Price  2  s.  6  d;  bound. 

19.  The  articles  of  war.  2  s.  fewed. 

20.  Ruddiman’s  Homer’s  Iliad*  Gr.  Lat.  2  vols.  4  s.  6  d. 
bound. 

21.  Cicero  de  officiis*  ±  s.  bound; 

22.  Butler’s  Hudibras.  3  s.  bound. 

23.  Foord’s  nineteen  fermons.  Price  i  s.  bound. 

24.  Vertot’s  knights  of  Malta,  5  vols.  Price  15  s.  bound. 

25.  Maclaurin’s  obfervations  on  fome points  of  law.  3  s. 

26.  The  hiftory  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  Price  2  s;  6  d.  bound; 

27.  Shaftefbury’s  chara&eriftics,  3  vols.  Price  9  s.  bound, 

28.  Hammond’s  love-elegies.  6  d. 

29.  Gay’s  paftorals.  8  d. 

30.  A  fmall  neat  Terence  for  fchools.  1  s.  2d. 

31.  Cornelius  Nepos  for  ditto.  I  s. 

32.  Eutropius  for  ditto.  8  d* 

33.  A^  fmall  neat  Horace  for  ditto.  1  s. 

/  a  , 

Good  allowance  for  any  of  the  above  articles  to  bodkfellers 
and  fchoolmafters. 

/ 

Alexander  Donaldson  and  John  Reid, 
ht  their  printing-houfe  in  the  CaJUebi //,  Edinburgh, 
perform  all  kinds  of  printing- work  in  the  neateft  man¬ 
ner,  and  at  the  moil:  reafonable  rates*  They  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a.  complete  fet  of  the  neweft  and  moil:  fa~ 
Ihionabie  types,  fabricated  by  the  bell  founders  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  particularly  an  entire  collection  by  the  inge¬ 
nious  Mr  'IV rill  am  Cajlon  and  Son ,  of  London . 
An  elegant  fpecimen  of  their  types  may  be  ieen  at 
the  printing- houfe,  and  at  Mr  Donaldfonh  drop. 
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Thofe  marked  thus  *  fubfcribed  for  jroyal  Paper. 


A 

*  ^  I  R  Lancelot  Aligood  of 
•  i  Nunwick 

jnmes  Atkinion  of  Carlifle,  Efq; 

Gavin  Ainlley,  Efq;  Northum¬ 
berland 

Edward  Adams,  Efq; 

Abraham  Allafon  of  Kifwick,Efq^ 

Peter  Alifon  of  Newhall,  Efq  ; 

Mr  George  Arnot  of  Ecclefechan 

David  Armftrong  of  Kirtletowc, 
Efq; 

Mifs  Allan,  of  the  Grange 

*  Capt  Montgomery  Agnew 

*  Capt  Afhton,  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  militia 

Mr  Francis  Armflrong,  attorney 
of  Lw,  Hexham 

James  Ainflie,  M.  D.  of  Carlifle 

The  Rev.  Mr  James  Adams  of 
Bewdly 

The  Rev.  Mr  James  Allan  of 
Eymouth 

The  Rev.  Mr  Anderfon  of  Lea 
Mr  Archibald  Aibuthnot,  mer¬ 
chant,  Edinburgh 

*  Mr  William  Aitoun,  writer  to 
the  fignet  there 

Mr  Alkeld  atrorney  at  law,  New- 
caftle 

Mr  John  Ainflie  in  Abbey  of  Ha- 
dington 

Mr  George  Appleby,  Durham 


*  Mr  Robert  Ainflie  at  Tynning- 
ham 

Mr  William  Ainflie  in  Hadingron 

*  Mr  John  Atchifon  in  Niddrie 

Mr  James  Armflrong  in  Salton 

Mrs  Mary  Anne  Arthur  of  Dou¬ 
glas,  Ifle  of  Man 

Mr  John  Anderfon  writer  in  An¬ 
nan 

Mr  John  Artken  writer,  Dum¬ 
fries 

Mr  James  Allan,  Darlington 

Mr  Thomas  Arthur  merchant, 
Ifle  of  Man 

B. 

HE  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vere 
Bertie 

*  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Lord 
Binning 

*  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Boyle 

*  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Helen 
Boyle 

*  The  Hon.  George  Baillie  of 
Jervifwood,  Efq; 

*  Sir  Walter  Blackett  of  Wal- 
lington,  Baronet,  2  copies 

Hugh  Bethel,  Efq;  Yorklhiie 

Sir  Robert  Bewick,  Northumber¬ 
land 

*  Bryce  Blair  of  Potterflars,  Efq; 

*  David  Blair,  Efq;  collector  of 
the  cuiloms  at  Dumfries 

A 


John 
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John  Beck,  Efq;  of  Lincolnfhire 

*  Elias  Boreham  of  Conundrum- 
hail,  Efq; 

Henry  Butler  of  Pitlochry,  Efq; 
Henry  Brougham,  Efq;  London 
fohn  Brown,  Efq; 

Bartholomew  Bowfer  of  Biftiop- 
Auckland,  Efq; 

Robert  Bruce,  Efq;  advocate 
Francis  Blake,  Efq; 

Peter  Bell,  Efq; 

"William  Boag,  Efq;  Newcaftle 

*  John  William  Bacon  of  New- 
toncap,  Efq; 

*  John  Blacket  junior,  of  Wylam, 

Efq; 

John  Erafmus  Blacket,  Efq; 
William  Burrel,  Efq; 

*  Thomas  Brown  of  Braid,  Efq; 
George  Baker  of  Elemorehall, 

Efq; 

*  John  Burden  of  Cleadon,  Efq; 

*  David  Blair,  Efq;  collector  of 
the  citftoms  at  Dumfries 

*  Thomas  Benfon  of  Carlifle, 
Efq; 

Capt.  John  Bower 

*  Capt  Bulman  of  Sheepwralh, 
Northumberland 

*  Capt  Burton,  of  the  2d  troop  of 
horfe-guards 

Lieut  Chriftopher  Bell  of  Buck- 
heads 

*  James  Booth,  M.  D.  Edinburgh 
William  Butter,  M.  D.  Edin¬ 
burgh 

Ifaac  Brown,  M.  D.  Sunderland 
..  #  William  Balderftone,  M.  D. 
Berwick 

Thomas  Bolton,  B.  D.  Queen’s 
College 

The  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.  D. 
vicar  of  Newcaftle 
The  Rev.  Mr  Bowfer,  Biftiop- 
Auckland 

The  Rev.  Mr  George  Barclay  of 
Wamphry 

The  Rev.  Mr  Anthony  Black  of 


Dornock 

The  Rev.  Mr  Biflet  of  Hadding¬ 
ton 

The  Rev.  Mr  Buckhame  of 
Brampton 

*  |YIr  Thomas  Blacklock  preacher 

of  the  gofpel 

*  Mr  George  Bofwall,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh 

*  Mr  Brunton  wine-merchant, 
Edinburgh 

Mr  Peter  Brougham  of  Penrith 

*  Mr  John  Brown  merchant,  E- 
dinburgh 

Mrs  Bell  of  Conheath 

* 

Mr  Smith  Bufh,  Durham 
Mr  James  Benning,  Barnard-caftle 
Mrs  Bacon,  Newbrugh 
Mils  Jenny  Bacon 
Mifs  Fanny  Bacon 
Mr  Stephen  Bewicke 
Mr  Alexander  Bruce  merchant, 
Edinburgh 

*  Mr  Ifaac  Brown  attorney  in 
Berwick 

**  Mr  Walter  Beaty  of  Newport- 
pagnell 

*  Mr  James  Begbie  in  Northber- 
wick 

Mr  Francis  Begbie  furgeon  there 
Mr  Bernier  attorney  in  Carlifle 
Mr  James  Blair  in  Liverpool 
Mr  George  Black  in  Newmains 
Mr  Lawrence  Brown,  Leith 
Mr  Robert  Black  merchant,  ifle  of 
Man 

Mr  Thomas  Black  merchant,  ifle 
of  Man 

Mr  John  Jofeph  Bacon  merchant, 
ifle  of  Man 

Mr  James  Barclay,  Dalkeith 
Mr  Alexander  Barrow,  Linlith' 
gow 

Mr  John  Broome  junior,  Kidder- 
minder 

Mr  Brown  merchant  in  Glafgow 
Mr  Andrew  Brown  merchant  iq 
Dunbar 

Mr 
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Mr  James  Brown  of  Penrith 
Mr  John  Brown  merchant  in  Lin¬ 
ton 

Mr  James  Burnet  in  Berwick 
Mr  John  Bufhby  junior,  Dum¬ 
fries 

Mr  John  Butler  in  Kidderminfter 
*  Mr  A.  Banks,  Newcaftle 

c. 

THE  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Carnwath 

*  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bi- 
fhop  of  Carlifle 

*  Brigadeer  Gen.  John  Crawfurd 
*  William  Carr  of  Etal,  Efq; 
Taylor  Calcroft,  Efq;  Lincoln- 
,  fhire 

John  Chalmer  of  Bonnyton,  Efq; 

*  William  Campton,  Efq;  re¬ 
corder  of  Berwick 
*  John  Chaplin  of  Blancheny, 

Efq;  . 

Chrillopher  Clayton  of  Great 
Grimlhy,  Efq; 

John  Cliffe  of  Carlifle,  Efq; 
David  Coventry  of  Newark,  Efq; 

»  2  fets 

Charles  Crargie  of  Glendoig,  Efq; 
John  Craigie,  Efq;  at  Langhom- 
caftle 

John  Cuningham  of  Motte,  Efq; 
lohn  Carruthers  of  Holmains, 

Mr  William  Cuthbert,  London 
William  Craik  of  Arbigland,  Eiq  ; 
*  John  Cuthbert  of  the  Inner- 
temple,  Efq; 

Charles  Clarke,  Efq;  of  Adf- 
combeplace,  Suiry 
*  Adam  Carlyle  of  Lymekilns, 

Efq; 

*  William  Corrie  Carlyle  of 
Clcughheads,  Efq; 

Timothy  Cunningham  of  the 
Middle-temple,  Efq; 

*  Robert  Chaloner,  Eilhop-Auck- 
land,  Efq; 
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Charles  Chaloner  of  \oik,  Efq, 
Ralph  Cooke  of  Newcaltle,  Eiq; 
Henry  Curwen  of  Workington- 
hall,  Efq;  2  copies 
Chriftopher  Crowe  of  Kipling, 
Efq; 

*  John  Fenton  Clarke,  Efq; 
London 

Alexander  Collingwood  of  Un¬ 
thank,  Efq; 

Charles  Coogalton  of  Congalton, 
Efq; 

*  Ralph  Carre  of  Cocken,  Eiq; 
William  Charlton  of  Lee-hall, 

Efq; 

*  Lorentz  Clauflen,  M.  D.  Co¬ 
penhagen 

Mr  Morris  Coulthard,  furgeon, 
Carlifle,  2  copies 

*  Daniel  Cooke,  A.  M.  Trinity- 
college,  Dublin 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Carlifle, 

*  D.  D.  of  Invereik 

The  Rev.  Mr  Calder  of  Alnwick 
The  Rev.  Mr  William  Campbell 
of  Liliaflief 

The  Rev.  Mr  Chriftian  of  Kef- 
wick,  2  fets 

The  Rev.  Mr  John  Clume  of 
Whitekirk 

The  Rev.  Mr  William  Coats  of 
Kilmaurs 

The  Rev.  Mr  William  Crook- 
flianks 

The  Rev.  Mr  James  Currie  of 
Kirkpatrick 

*  Mr  Richard  Claike  merchant, 
London 

Mr  Archibald  Campbell  merchant 
in  Dunbar 

Mr  James  Carnegie  inFerrygate 
Mr  William  Carnaby  of  Loth- 
bury,  London 

Mr  Caulthard  attorney  in  Breemf- 
buildings  there 

*  Mr  Lewis  Cauvin,  Edinburgh 

*  Mr  Alexander  Crichton  coach- 

maker  there 
A  2 


Mr 
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Mr  John  Caw  of  the  excife-office, 
Edinburgh 

Mr  Carrick  of  Wordrew 
Mr  William-  Cadell  of  Cockenxie 
Mr  Ellis  Cooper  merchant,  New- 
cadle 

Mr  William  Cooper 
Mr  William  Craig  in  Brown- 
ridge 

Mr  Henry  Crane  junior,  Kidder- 
niirider 

Mr  John  Craw  writer  in  Hadding- 
don 

Mr  George  Cuningham  in  White- 
kirk 

Mr  James  Cant,  Perth 
Mr  Oliver  Couit,  Edinburgh 
Mr  Hugh  Campbell  merchant 
there 

Mr  James  Chalmers  there 
Mr  Edmund  Chridian  merchant, 
lOe  of  Man 

Mr  Hugh  Cofnahan  merchant 
there 

Mr  John  Chridian  merchant  there 
Rev.  Mr  Jofeph  Cofnahan  of  K. 
Braddon,  there 

Mr  George  Chapman  reflor  of 
the  grammar- fchool,  Dumfries 
Mr  Samuel  Clark  writer  there 
Mr  Thomas  Carlyle  writer  there 
Mr  John  Coltart  writer  there 
Mr  William  Clark  merchant  there 
Mr  Andrew  Crofbie,  advocate 
Mr  Nicholas  Chilton  of  Filhburn 

*  Mr  Patrick  Caffie  of  Banff 

*  Mr  jofeph  Clarke,  Morpeth 

*  Mr  Chefiells 

Mr  Cooke  of  Penrith 

D. 

*  'TpHE  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

of  Dunmore,  2  copies 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Darlington 

*  Sir  WilliamDunbar  of  Wedfield 

Sir  William  Daldon  of  Acronv 

bank 
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*  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Kelhead, 
Bart 

«. 

*  Alexander  Drummond,  Efq;. 
late  conful  at  Aleppo 

*  George  Délavai,  Efq;  of  B'a- 
vington 

St  Leger  Douglas,  Efq; 

*  John  Dawfon,  Efq; 

*  Thomas  Davifon,  Efq; 

*  Abraham  Dixon  of  Belford, 
Efq; 

Marmaduke  Dayrell,  Efq; 

*  Charles  Dalrymple  of  Winter- 
field,  Efq; 

Francis  Dawfon  of  Newcadle, 
Efq; 

John  Dalziel  of  Barncrofs,  Efq* 
Robert  Dalrymple  of  Annsfield, 
Efq; 

*  Capt  Dawfon,  of  the  Northum¬ 
berland  militia 

Dr  Thomas  Dicklon,  one  of  th% 
phyficians  of  the  Lond.  hofp. 
Mr  James  Davifon  furgeon  in 
Caulddream 

The  Rev.  Jofeph  Dover  of  Stan- 
.  hope  ^ 

The  Rev.  Mr  John  Dickie  of 
Langholm  ♦ 

The  Rev.  Mr  Richard  Dickinfon 
of  Carlifie 

The  Rev.  Mr  John  Dean  of  Al- 
donmoor 

The  Rev.  Mr  John  Dun  of  A 11- 
chinleck 

*  Mr  Alexander  Donaldfon  book- 
feller,  Edinburgh 

Mr  John  Donaldfon  manufadlurer 
there  ) 

*  Mr  David  Doig  merchant 
there 

*  Mr  William  Darnel 

Mr  Robert  Dunn  attorney  at  lav/; 
Sunderland 

Mr  Dobinfon  attorney  at  laWs 
Car!  iile 

Mils  Dobinlon  there 

*  Mr  William  Da vidfon  -there 

Mr 
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Mr  Davifon  of  Lanton 
Mr  John  Dobie  of  Tundergarth 
Mr  George  Douglas  in  Berwick 
Mr  John  Dudgeon  in  Coats 
Mr  Charles  Duncan,  London 
Mr  John  Durie  merchant,  Ifle 
of  Man 

Mr  Thomas  Durie  merchant  there 
Mr  David  Dickfon  of  Nether 
Lockerwoods 

*  Mr  Lewis  Douglas,  Dalkeith 
Mr  John  Dickfon  merchant,  Dum¬ 
fries 

Mifs  Anne  Dickfon  there 
Mr  William  Dodds,  Newcadle 
Mr  Martin  Dunn,  Bifhop-Auck- 
land 

Mr  Alexander  Duthie  of  Camp- 
▼ere,  merchant 

E. 

JOhn  Evans,  Efq; 

*  William  Errington,  Efq; 
John  ErringtOD,  Efq;  of  Wal-» 
wichgrange 

*  John  Errington  of  Beaufront, 
Efq; 

Lieut.  Ede,  of  the  68th  regiment 
*  Mr  James  Edmondon  writer, 
Edinburgh 

*  Mr  Ellilon  of  Whitehaven 


*  npHE  Hon.  Thomas  Fitz- 

maurice  dudent  inGlafgow 
John  Falconer  of  Phefdo,  Elq; 
Gafcoign  Finch  of  Norton,  Efq; 

*  Col.  Furbar,of  the  gd  regiment 
of  foot -guards 

Charles  FaH  cf  Dunbar,  Efq; 

*  Pvobert  Fenwick  ofLymington, 
Efq; 

Jonathan  Field  of  Lincoln,  Efq; 
Jafper-Van-tie-Yilde-de-Fine  of 
Bergen,  Efq; 

Thomas  Foller  of  Dunwan,  Efq; 
John  Fincham,  Efq; 


John  Fowle,  Efq;  Carlifle 

*  Alexander  Frafer  of  StricheD, 
Efq; 

James  Fergufon,  Efq;  Dean  of 

-  Faculty 

Timothy  Fetherftonhaugh  of 
Kirkofwald,  Efq; 

Fletcher  Fleming  of  Rayrig,  Efq; 

William  Fenton,  Efq;  Yorkfhire 

*  William  Fenwick  of  Bywell, 
Efq; 

*  George  Fullerton,  Efq;  com¬ 
ptroller  of  the  cudoms  at  Leith 

Mr  Field,  M.  S.  Edinburgh 

The  Rev.  Mr  James  Farilh  of 
Carlifle 

The  Rev.  Mr  Benjamin  Fawcet  of 
Kidderminfter 

Mr  Charles  Fleming  furgeon  in 
Irving 

Mr  Thomas  Forder  of  Carlifle 

*  Mr  Jofeph  Fell,  Newcadle 

Mr  Alexander  Forreiter,  Lincoln's 

Inn,  London 

Mr  John  Friflell  merchant,  Ifle  of 
Man 

» 

Mr  John  Finch  merchant  there 

Mr  David  Forbes  merchant  there 

Mr  Pexal  Forder,  Durham 

Mr  Thomas  Furder  merchant 
there 

*  Mr  John  Farquhar  merchant, 
Edinburgh 

Mr  John  Finlay  merchant  in  Glafl- 

-  gow 

Mr  James  Finlay  merchant  there 

Mr  William  Frafer  writer,  Edin¬ 
burgh 

*  Mr  Wm  Forbes  city-clerk  there 

*  Mr  Anthony  Fergufon  of  the 
Old  Bank,  there 

Mr  James  Fall  merchant  in  Dun¬ 
bar 

Mr  James  Fall  fador  on  the  for¬ 
feited  edates 

*  Mrjames  Fairbairn  in  Hadding¬ 
ton  * 


Mr 
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Mr  Andrew  Fergufon  merchant 
in  Dunbar 

G. 

HE  Right  Hon.  the  Coijn- 
tefs  of  Glafgow 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gray 

The  Hon.  Baron  Grant,  Efq; 

Charles  Gafcoign,  Efq; 

*  John  Gordon  of  Park,  Efq; 

Ghriftopher  Golten,  Efq; 

*  Robert  Gardiner,  Efq;  Edinb. 

*  Francis  Garden,  Efq;  King’s 
folicitor 

*  William  Graham,  Efq;  Advocate 

John  Gafkarth  of  Penrith,  Elq; 

*  John  Gordon,  Efq;  furveyor  at 
Leith 

John  Bernard  Gilpin  of  Carlifle, 
Efq; 

Robert  Galloway  of  Burrowmea- 
dow,  Efq; 

Colle&or  Gilbert  Gordon,  Efq; 
Dumfries 

George  Graham  of  Shaw,  Efq; 

Jofeph  Gape  of  the  Middle-tem- 
ple,  Efq; 

Mr  George  Graham  of  Grahams- 
hall 

Enfign  Green,  of  the  Cumberland 
militia 

Dr  Alexander  Gordon  phyfician 
at  Briftol 

*  Dr  John  Gibfon  phyfician  in 
Kelfo 

Mr  William  Graham  furgeon, 
Carlifle 

*  Gregory  Grant,  M.  D.  Edmb. 

Samuel  Garland,  M.  S.  there 

The  Rev.  Dr  James  Grant  there 

The  Rev.  Mr  John  Gardiner  of 

Berwick 

The  Rev.  Mr  John  Gibfon  of  St 
Ninian’s 

The  Rev.  Mr  John  Goldie  of  Pen- 
nycook 

*  The  Rev.  Mr  Grigg  of  St  Al¬ 
ban’s 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Henry  Grieve  of 
Old  Cambus 

The  Rev.  Mr  William  Gullen  of 
Legerwood 

The  Rev.  Mr  James  Gatt  of 
Gratney 

The  Rev.  Mr  John  Gregfon, 
Brancpeth 

Mr  Henry  Galloway  in  Stirling 
Mr  John  Gray  attorney  in  Ber¬ 
wick 

Mr  Andrew  Gray  in  Beelknow 
Mr  John  Gregory  of  Dunbar 
Mr  Henry  Guthrie  writer,  Edin¬ 
burgh 

Mr  John  Gray  writer  there 
Mr  Robert  Gordon  merchant,  Ifle 
of  Man 

Mr  John  Graham  jun.  merchant 
in  Dumfries 

Mr  James  Gilchrift  jun.  there 
Mr  Gilbert  Paterfon  merchant 
there 

Mr  Bowes  Gray  of  Durham 
Mr  Thomas  Gillefpie  furgeon, 
Ifle  of  Man 

*  Mr  John  Gordon  at  Banff 

*  Mr  Archibald  Gilchrift  mer¬ 
chant 

Mr  Francis  Garbett,  Birmingham 
Mr  Green  of  Hexham 

H. 

*  QlR  John  Hall  of  Dunglafs> 

Bart. 

*  Robert  Harris,  Efq;  Danilh. 
conful  at  Barcelona 

Ditto,  one  fmall  fet 

John  Hartley  of  Whitehaven,  Efq; 

*  George  Hepburn  of  Smeaton* 

.  Efq; 

Williams  Hafelle  of  Dalemaine, 
Efq; 

Edward  Hall  of  Northfhields,  Efq; 

*  Robert  Harris  of  Haldykes,Efq; 
Edward  Buddlefton  junior,  Efq; 

*  Hugh  Holmes  of  Kendal,  Efq; 
Abraham  Hilton  of  Hilton,  Efq; 

Philip 
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Philip  Howard  of  Corbycadle, 
Efq; 

Charles  Howard  of  Grayfloek, 
Efq; 

John  Hall,  Efq; 

*  Archibald  Hope,  Efq; 

Andrew  Huddleflon  junior  Efq; 
Newk.  Hudfon  junior,  Efq;  Sun¬ 
derland 

Archibald  Hamilton,  M.D.  Edin¬ 
burgh 

*  John  Hayes,  M.  D.  Kendal 

*  James  Hunter,  M.  D.  of  Mof¬ 
fat 

*  Mr  William  Hepburn  furgeon, 
Edinburgh 

*  The  Rev.  Erafmus  Head,  A.  M. 
prebendary  of  Carlifle 

The  Rev.  Mr  Edward  Hall  of 
Lowick 

The  Rev.  Mr  Hayley  of  Scotten 

*  The  Rev.  Mr  Gavin  Henderfon 
of  Stanlow 

The  Rev.  Mr  Hewthwaite  of 
Lincoln 

The  Rev.  Mr  Hogg  of  Linlith¬ 
gow 

William  Hope,  Efq;  muder-m^- 
fler-general  for  Scotland 
Mr  William  Hunter  attorney  at 
law,  Hexham 
Mr  fames  Hardie  writer 
Major  Harrifon 

Mr  Harrifon  furgeon,  of  Bifhop- 
Auckland 

Mr  John  Hinnaman 
Capt.  William  Hutchinfon,  Bar- 
nard-caflle 
Mr  Hall,  Chefter 
Mr  Hague,  Edinburgh 
Mr  John  Hawthornthwaite,  New- 
cadle 

Lieut.  Robert  Hutchinfon,  Corn- 
forth 

Mr  George  Henderfon  writer 
Mr  J.  Hepburn  merchant,  Edin¬ 
burgh 

Mr  Alexander  Hunter  there 


Mr  James  Hardie,  Edinb. 

Mr  Alexander  Humejun.  Leith 
Mr  Andrew  Hamilton  there 
Mr  Wm  Hog  junior  there 
M,r  James  Hunter  banker  there 
Mr  John  Hyflop  writer,  Dumfries 
Mr  John  Hopper  in  Durham 
Mr  William  Hopper  there 
Mr  William  Hugall  there 
Mr  Richard  Hopper  furgeon  there 
Mr  Ralph  Harrifon,  Durham 
Mr  William  Hutchinfon  of  Bar-f 
nard-caflle 

The  Rev.  Edward  Hinton  of 
Whiteburn 

Mr  Jer.  Hutchinfon,  Baby  Caflle 
Mr  George  Hutton,  Sedgefield 
Mr  William  Hodgfon,  Northal¬ 
lerton 

Mr  Ralph  Hopper  there 
Mr  Robert  Hamilton  merchant 
in  Glafgow 

Mr  William  Hall  merchant  in 
Berwick 

Mr  John  Hall  of  Seghill 
Mr  James  Hamilton  furgeon  in 
Dunbar 

Mr  George  Hardie  merchant  in 
Annan 

Mr  William  Henry  in  Darling¬ 
ton 

Mr  John  Heriot  writer  in  Had¬ 
dington 

Mr  Hepburn  of  Hails 
Mr  Robert  Heriot  in  Wedbarns 
Mr  George  Hyflop  in  North 
Shields 

Mr  Robert  Hogg  merchant  in 
Northberwick 
Mr  John  Home,  Edinburgh 
Mr  William  Howden  in  Lawhead 

I. 

Ady  Johnflon  of  Wederhall 
William  Irving  of  Bonfhaw, 
Efq; 

George  William  Johnfon,  Efq; 
of  Clarehall,  Cambridge 


Mr 


William  Rogers  Jortin,.  Efq; 
London 

Robert  Jenkinfon  of  Lincoln’s- 
Inn,  Efq; 

John  Johnüon  of  Lockerbie, 
Efq; 

*  Peter  Johnfon,  Efq;  recorder 
of  York 

Ditto,  one  fmall  copy 

*  Robert  Irving  of  Woodhall, Efq; 

Ditto,  one  fmall  copy 

*  James  JohnRone,  M.  D.  of 
Kidderminfter 

The  Rev.  John  Jardine,  D.  D. 
Edinburgh 

The  Rev.  Mr  Andrew  Jeffrey  of 
Ruthwell 

The  Rev.  Mr  David  Imrie  of  St 
Mungo 

The  Rev.  Mr  William  Irvine  mi- 
fiifter  at  Newabbey 

The  Rev.  Mr  Richard  Jamiefon, 
Dumfries 

M*"  ChriRopher  Johnfon  of  Dur¬ 
ham 

Mr  Robert  Innan  of  Sunderland 

*  Mr  Robert  Innés  town-clerk  at 
Banff 

Mr  jackfon  merchant,  London 

Mr  Jackfon  furgeon,  Whiteha¬ 
ven 


Mr  Ingram  junior,  merchant  m 

Giafgow 

Bailie  Robert  Johnfon  of  Annan 

K. 

HE  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kin- 
naird 

*  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kenmure 

*  John  Strother  Ker,  Efq;  of 
Fourberry 

Herbert  Kennedy  of  Halleaths, 
Efq; 

*  Capt.  Kid 

The  Rev.  Mr  Kingan  of  Craw- 
fordmoor 

The  Rev.  Mr  William  Kirkbride 
Mr  Caleb  Kid  of  Weardale 
Mr  William  King,  London 
Mr  Henry  Knox  merchant  in 
Dunbar 
Kelfo  library 

Mr  John  Kirkpatrick  merchant, 
Ifle  of  Man 

Mr  Robert  Kennedy  merchant 
there 

Mr  Charles  Kelley  merchant  there 
Mr  John  Kelley  merchant  there 
Mrs  Dorothea  Kitcnin,  Norton 
Meff.  Kincaid  and  Bell,  6  lets 

L. 


Air  Thomas  Innés  writer,  Edin¬ 
burgh 

Mr  John  Irving  attorney,  London 
Mr  Robert  Irving  writer  to  the 
fignet,  Edinburgh 
*  Mr  William  J affray  attorney 
in  Berwick 

Mr  William  Irving  of  Allerbeck 
Mr  John  JohnRone  of  Bellhaven 
Mr  John  JohnRone  of  Ayton 
Mr  John  Jamefon  of  Penrith 
Mr  James  Jaffray  merchant  in 
Stirling 

Mr  Alexander  Jaffray,  St  Ni- 
iRaffs 

Mr  Charles  Johnflon  in  Dunbar 


*  OR  Robert  Laurie,  Bart. 

John  Lawrence  of  Lincoln, 

Efq; 

*  Jofeph  Liddel  ofMurras,  Efq; 
James  Lind  of  Gorgie,  Efq; 
William  Charles  Little  of  Liber- 

ton,  Efq; 

Henry  Lambton  of  Lambton, 
Efq; 

*  James  Lumifdaine,  Efq;  2  co¬ 
pies 

Charles  Lawrence,  Efq;  Lincoln 

*  Charles  Lutwitdge,  Efq;  of 
Whitehaven 

*  Capt.  Li  pri  maud  aye,  of  the  2d 
troop  of  horfe-guards 


Thomas 
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Thomas  Lutwidge,  Efq; 

*  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawfon,  Bart 

Sir  Henry  Lawfon  of  Brough* 
Yorkfhire,  Bart 

*  Richard  Lothian,  Efq;  Dum¬ 
fries 

Samuel  Lufcombe,  M.  S.  Edin¬ 
burgh 

John  Law,  M.  S.  Edinburgh 
Mr  Gilbert  Lawrie,  dean  of  guild, 
Edinburgh 

*  Capt  Lamplugh,  of  the  Cumber¬ 

land  militia 

Mr  Lambert  furgeon,  Newcallle 
The  Rev.  Mr  Loury  of  Carleton, 
io  fets 

The 'Rev.  Mr  Lawfon,  London, 
4  fets 

The  Rev.  Mr  John  Lourie  of 
Middleby 

The  Rev.  Mr  James  Lorimer  of 
Moufewald 

The  Rev.  Mr  Lawfon 
The  Rev.  Mr  Lumly  junior 

*  Mr  Chambre  Lewis,  Leith 
Mr  John  Lewhellin  merchant, 

ifle  of  Man 

Mr  Francis  Lainé  limner,  Edin¬ 
burgh 

Mr  Hugh  Lawfon  merchant, 
Dumfries 

Mr  Robert  Lodge  of  Barnard- 
Caftle 

Mr  Francis  Lawfon,  Darlington 
Mr  William  Lodge,  Barnard- 
Caftle 

Mr  John  Law  in  Balencrief 
Mr  John  Lorimer  in  Dunbar 
Mr  John  Lucock  of  Cocker- 
mouth 

The  Rev.  Mr  Lafcelles 
Mr  Lindo,  Newcaftle 

*  Mrs  Lind  of  Carlifle 

*  Mr  John  Lumifdain  writer 
Mr  Leadbetter,  Hexham 

Mr  Robert  Lovées»  attorney  at 
law,  Hexham  '* 
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Mr  Hilton  Lawfon 
Mr  Lindfay 

-1  %  .  *  « 

M. 

H  E  Right  Hon.  Lord 
George  Manners 

*  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Monfon 

*  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bi- 
fhop  of  Sodor  and  Man 

*  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Sprin- 
kell,  Bart 

Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  Bart. 

Lady  Milbanke 

Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  Bart. 

*  Sir  William  Mufgrave,  Bart. 
William  Macridie  of  Air,  Efq; 
Robert  Muir  of  Blairfton,  Eiq; 
Arthur  Morris  of  Carlifle,  Efq; 
John  Melvil  of  Dunbar,  Efq; 
Robert  Maclellan,  Efq; 

*  James  Montgomery, Efq;  advo¬ 
cate 

Edward  Morley,  Efq; 

*  James  Murray  of  Broughton, 
Efq; 

*  George  Muir,  Efq; 

Patrick  Murray,  Efq;  advocate 
Hugh  Maxwell  of  Dalfwinton, 
Efq; 

William  Richard  Middlemore, 
Efq; 

*  Jacob  Morland  of  Kendal,  Efq; 
Mark  Milbank,  Efq; 

William  Milbourne  of  Armath- 
waire  Caftle,  Efq; 

George  Murray,  Efq;  of  Peel 
town,  ifle  of  Man 
John  Morifon,  Elq;  Dumfries 
Hugh  Mackornock,  Efq;  there 
David  Maculloch  of  A  rd  well,  Efq; 
Francis  Myddleton  junior,  of 
Wellington,  Efq; 

John  Maxwell  of  Broomholm, Efq; 
James  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnell, 
Efq;  4  fets 

*  Major  Patrick  Macdouall 

*  Capt  John  Macharg 

B  Wrilliam 
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William  Macghie  of  Balmaghie, 
Efq; 

*  Capt  Morrit,  of  the  2d  troop 
of  horfe-guards 

*  Capt  Angus  Macalifter  of  Loup 

*  Capt  Mitchell  of  the  Scots 
grays 

Lieut.  George  Monro,  of  the  68th 
regiment 

Mr  Francis  Midford  furgeon, 
Hexham 

John  Millar,  M.  D.  of  Kelfo 

The  Rev.  Mr  Philip  Moor  re&or 
of  Kirkbride,  ifle  of  Man 

The  Rev.  Mr  John  Macpherfon 

The  Rev.  Mr  Macmillan  of  Halt- 
whiftle 

The  Rev.  Mr  James  Mackie  of 
Wellkirk 

The  Rev.  Mr  Macvey  of  Dreg- 
horn 

The  Rev.  Mr  Martin,  Worce- 
Iferlhire 

The  Rev.  Mr  Middlemore  of 
Clarehall,  Cambridge 

The  Rev.  Mr  Robert  Miln  of 
Carlifle 

The  Pvev.  Mr  Moncrieff  of  An¬ 
nan 

The  Rev.  Mr  Monteith  of  Ber¬ 
wick 

The  Rev.  Mr  Morton  of  Lin¬ 
coln 

Mr  John  Murdoch  of  Edin¬ 
burgh 

The  Rev.  Mr  Mufchet  of  Kip- 
ping 

*  Mr  James  Macdouall  merchant, 
Edinburgh 

Mr  Robert  Macleifh  merchant  in 
Dunbar 

Mr  Alexander  Macrabie  junior, 
London 

Mr  Andrew  Meikle  in  Linton 

Mr  Hugh  Maxwell  writer 

O 

Mr  Alexander  Martin  in  Dun¬ 
bar 


Mr  James  Macwhirter  in  Dum¬ 
fries 

Mr  Alexander  Mawn  in  Alnwick 
Mr  Alexander  Morifon  in  Edin¬ 
burgh 

Mr  Mounfey  attorney  in  Carlifle 
Mr  James  Mylne  in  Lawhill 
Mr  William  Macghie  merchant, 
Edinburgh 

Mr  William  Mercer  merchant, 
Edinburgh 

Mr  Philip  Moor  merchant  there 
Mr  William  Maddefon 

*  Mr  Patrick  Macdouall,  advocate 
Mr  Jonathan  Martin,  Durham 
Alexander  Macaulay  chaplain  to 

Col  Campbell’s  volunteers 

*  Mr  Albert  Monro  writer,  Edin¬ 
burgh 

Mr  John  Macarthur  writer  there 

*  Mr  George  Macilligan  of 
Banff 

*  Mr  Alexander  Miller  there 

*  Mr  John  Miller  there 

*  Mr  William  Murray  in  Leith 
Mr  John  Mackenzie  town-clerk 

in  Dumfries 

Mr  Edward  Maxwell  merchant, 
Dumfries 

Mr  George  Malcolm,  Ewefmanfc 
Mr  Robert  Morifon  bookfeller, 
Perth,  2  fets 

N. 

H  E  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Napier 

James  Nelthorpe  of  Secroft,  Efq; 

*  John  Nefham  of  Weft  Herring¬ 
ton,  Efq; 

Jofeph  Nicolfon  of  Hawkfdale, 

Efq; 

Capt.  John  Noble 
The  Rev.  Mr  Daniel  Nelfon  of 
Ramfay,  ifle  of  Man 

*  Mifs  iNelfon,  Johnftreet,.  Lon¬ 
don 

Mr  James  Nifbet  in  Paxton 


Mr 
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Mr  Nathan  Niçois  of  Kidder- 
minlter 

O. 

H  E  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bifhop  of  Oflory 
Thomas  Oliphant  of  the  Inner- 
temple,  Efq; 

William  Ord,  Efq; 

William  Ormfton,  M.  D.  Kelfo 
The  Rev.  Mr  Alexander  Oir  of 
Hoddam 

'*  Mr  Alexander  Orr  writer  to 
fignet,  Edinburgh 
Mr  Robert  Orchertonof  Kirkwall 

P. 

Ilbert  Pilkington  of  Lincoln, 

_  Efq; 

*  Major  Pratt  of  Berwick,  Efq; 
John  Pattinlon  of  Carlifle,  Efq; 
Francis  Paxton,  Efq;  of  Stock- 

ton 

George  Palmer,  Elq;  Yorklhire 
George  Perrot,  Efq;  London 
Capt  Perrin,  of  Lord  Charles 
Manners’s  regiment 
Doctor  Pringle 

*  Robert  Petrie,  M.  D.  of  Lin¬ 
coln 

The  Rev.  Mr  Petrie  of  Canonby 
Prefbytery  library,  Dumfries 
Mr  Parker,  Lancafhire 
Capt.  Pewterer  of  Bifhop- Auckland 
Mr  William  Parker,  Newcaftle 
Mr  [ohn  Pearfon  attorney  in  Car¬ 
lifle 

Mr  James  Patrick  of  Kendal 
Mr  John  Peafe  of  Darlington 
Mr  N.  Finn  of  Kidderminfler 
Mr  Henry  Pinn  of  ditto 
Mr  N.  Pierfal  junior  of  ditto 
Mr  James  Pinkerton  of  Edington 
Mr  George  Pitcairn  merchant  in 
Edinburgh 

Mr  Pofllethwait  of  Maryport 
Mr  John  Pouiie  of  Stonyhill 


Mr  James  Prince  in  Dunbar 
Mr  John  Pro&or  merchant  in 
Berwick 

Mr  Jeremiah  Pew,  Leith 
Mr  Robert  Paygan  merchant,  ifle 
of  Man 

#  Mr  James  Paifley  of  Craig 
Mr  Robert  Preflon,  Stockton 
Mr  Potts  Surgeon  in  Durham 
Mr  Petrie,  3  fets 

R. 

MAjor  Rowley,  of  the  6Sdi 
regiment 

John  Riddell  of  Riddell,  Efq; 

*  Alexander  Read,  Efq; 

*  Francis  RuficI  of  Leith,  Efq; 
*  Colonel  Rickfon 
*  Chriftopher  Reid  of  Chipchafe, 
Efq; 

John  Richardfon  of  Penrith,  Efq; 
William  Read,  Efq;  Yorkfhire 
*John  Raincock,  of  London,  Efq; 
*  Jofeph  Reay*  Efq;  Newcaflie 
upon  Tine 

Captain  David  Rannie 
*  Robert  Ramfay,  M.  D.  Edin¬ 
burgh 

*  John  Rutherford,  M.  D. 

*  Joannes  Runnels,  P.  D. 

*  David  Rattray,  M.  S.  Edin¬ 
burgh 

The  Rev.  Mr  Raincock,  of  Pen¬ 
rith 

-  The  Rev.  Mr  Randal 
The  Rev.  ?dr  James  Rae  cf 
North  fhields 

*  Profelfor  James  Robertfon  of 
Edinburgh 

The  Rev.  Mr  Ricalton  of  South 
Shields 

The  Rev.  Mr  Phil.  Ridpath  of 
Hutton 

The  Rev.  Mr  W.  Ridpath  of  E- 
drom 

The  Rev.  Mr  Richie  of  Aber- 
corn 

B  2 
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*  Mr  Robfon  attorney  in  Dar¬ 
lington 

*  Mr  Robfon  at  Wallington 
Lieut.  Robert  Robertlon,  Eaft 

Rainton 

Mr  Thomas  Riddoch  writer 

*  Mrs  Reed,  of  Chipchafe 

Mr  Patrick  Robinfon  goldfmith 
Edinburgh 

Nicholas  Roberts,  Efq;  Hexham 
Thomas  Rudot,  of  Durham, 
Efq; 

Mr  James  Rannie  in  Fantacy 

*  Mr  George  Rannie  in  Waugh- 
ton 

Mr  George  Redpath  of  Berwick 
Mr  John  Rannie  in  Oldham 
Mr  Paitherford  junior,  of  Ber¬ 
wick 

Wr  William  Robertfon,  Leven 
Mr  James  Rannie,  Leith 
Mr  John  Rome  met  chant,  ifle  of 
Man 

Mr  Peter  Rome,  in  Tordoff 
Mr  Alexander  Rofs,  Linlithgow 
Mifs  Anne  Rae,  Dumfries 
Mr  Thomas  Raper 
Mr  Ralph  Robfon,  Darlington 

*  Mr  James  Robertlon  junior, 
Pcrtfoy 

*  Mr  Alexander  Ritchie  of  Banff 

S. 

*  TOhn  Sydferf  of  Ruchlaw, 

Efq; 

*  Robert  Sbafto,  of  Whitworth, 
Efq; 

*  John  Selbie  of  Bield,  Efq; 

*  Coulfton  Stow  of  Moorhill, 
Efq; 

*  David  Stow,  of  Berwick,  Efq; 

*  Fenwick  Stow,  of  Berwick, 
Efq; 

George  Sinclair  of  Ulpfter,  Efq; 

*  j  ames  Smith  of  Balcarry,  Efq; 
Writer  to  the  hgnet 


William  Sheldon,  Efq; 

*  Walter  Strickland  of  Sizergh, 
Efq; 

*  David  Smith  of  Methven,  Efq; 
Charles  Strickland  of  Sizergh, 

Efq; 

Hugh  Simpfon  of  Penrith,  Efq; 
William  Serjeantfon,  Efq;  York- 
(hire 

James  Stourton,  Efq;  Yorkfhire 
Samuel  Stovin,  Efq;  Yorkihire 
John  Swinton,  Efq;  Edinburgh 

*  George  Skene  of  Skene,  Elq; 
John  Swinburn,  Elq;  Northum¬ 
berland 

William  Swinburn,  Efq; 

Thomas  Stapleton,  Efq; 

Gabriel  Selby,  Efq; 

Robert  Stephenfon,  Efq; 

Lieut.  Samuel  Swinton,  of  the 
navy 

Dr  Matthew  Stewart  profefibr  of 
mathematics,  Edinburgh 
The  Rev.  Mr  Simfon  of  Carlifle 
The  Rev.  Mr  Smith  of  Inchin? 
nan 

The  Rev.  Mr  Smith  of  Cumber* 
trees 

The  Rev.  MrSloane  ofDunfcore 
The  Rev.  Mr  Stewart  of  Alkirk 
Mr  George  Sawers  in  Haddington 
Mr  John  Simpfon  merchant  in 
Dunbar 

Mr  John  Simpfon  furgeon  in 
South  Shields 

Mr  Skirven,  poet  and  farmer,  in 
Gariton 

Mr  Neil  Snodgrafs  writer  in  Air 
Mr  George  Sowerby,  London 
Mifs  jeany  Stewart,  Edinburgh 
Mr  Samuel  Stanton  merchant  in 
Berwick 

Mr  Andrew  Stevenfon  merchant 
in  Glafgow 

Mr  James  Stewart  writer  in  E- 
dinburgh 

James 
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*  James  Sterling,  Efq; 

*  George  Spearman  of  Middle- 
ham,  Efq; 

Robert  Spearman  of  Oldacres, 
Efq;  6  fets 

*  Mil's  Ifabella  Spearman,  York 

*  Charles  Stewart  of  Shambells, 
Efq; 

Mr  Cuthbert  Swainfton  of  Dur¬ 
ham 

Mrs  Spearman  of  Middleham 
Mr  John  Spearman,  Newcaftle 
Mr  Cuthbert  Smith,  Durham 
Mr  William  Strahan  in  Rotter¬ 
dam,  merchant 

Mr  William  Stewart  of  Gotten- 
burgh 

Mifs  Sudden  of  Scarlet,  ille  of 
Man 

*  Mr  Thomas  Stirling  merchant 
in  Berwick 

Mr  Charles  ShirrelF  merchant  in 
Leith 

*  Mr  James  Small 

*  Mr  Charles  Spalding,  Edin¬ 
burgh 

*  Mr  Robert  Still  writer,  Edinb. 

*  Mr  James  Scot  merchant  there 
Mr  Ralph  Steel,  Newcaftle 

Mr  James  Spence 
Mr  John  Spence 

*  Mr  William  Stewart  merchant, 
Edinburgh 

Mifs  Simpfon,  Penrith 
Mr  Thomas  Stewart,  Edinburgh 
Mr  Thomas  Sharp,  Edinburgh 
Mr  Alexander  Stephen 
Mr  Spence,  Dunkeld 

T. 

*  npHE  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

A  of  Traquair 

*  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Thanet 

Henry  Tulip,  Efq;  of  Fallow- 
field 

William  Temple,  Efq; 
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Thomas  Taylor  of  Durham,  Efq; 

*  johnTempeft  of  Winyard,  Efq; 
Capt.  James  Trotter,  Auckland 
Lieut.  Teafdale,  of  the  68th  re¬ 
giment 

John  Trotter,  M.  D.  Darlington 
Dr  John  Tait 

The  Rev.  Mr  Trotter  of  Morpeth 
The  Rev.  Mr  Thom  of  Dun¬ 
fermline 

The  Rev,  Mr  Turnbull  of  Linton 
The  Rev.  Mr  Turner  of  Stirling 

*  Mr  John  Thomfon  teacher  of 
mathematics,  Edinburgh 

Mr  Benjamin  Thornton,  Y orklhire 
Mr  Teafdale,  of  Newborough 
Mr  Thornton  of  Penrith 

*  Mr  James  Tait  in  Lockerbie 
Mr  Ralph  Trotter  of  Durham 
Mr  John  Kellie  in  Dunbar 

Mr  William  Therkwoodin  Dun¬ 
bar 

Mr  Peter Tyzock  merchant,  New¬ 
caftle 

Mr  Thomfon  merchant  in  Kendal 
Mr  Thomfon  of  Madduleys 

V. 

HE  Hon.  Frederic  Vane, 
Efq; 

Thomas  Vivian,  Efq;  recorder  of 
Lincoln 

Walter  Vavafor,  Efq;  Yorkshire 
Richard  Vevers,  Efq;  Yorkftiire 

*  The  Rev.  Henry  Vane,  1).  D. 
prebendary  of  Durham 

*  William Ufher,  A.B.T.C.  D. 
Mr  John  Vickerage 

Mr  Leonard  Urquhart  writer  to 
the  fignet 

W. 

Homas  Watfon  of  Grin- 
denrig,  Efq; 

*  Charles  Whichcote  of  Afwar- 
by,  Efq; 

Charles  White  of  Lincoln,  Èfq; 

Allan 
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*  Allan  Whiteford  of  Balloch- 
mile,  Efq; 

Stephen  Watfon,  Efq; 

William  Ward,  Efq; 

*  John  Wightman  of  Maufiey, 
Efq; 

Williams  Winder,  of  Clement’s* 
Inn,  London,  Efq; 

Maximilian  Weftern,  Efq; 

*  Edward  Wilfon  of  Dalham- 
tower,  Efq; 

*  George  Wilfon,  of  Kendal, 
Efq; 

*  Gilbert  Wilkinfon,  of  Durham, 
Efq; 

Robert  Welwood,  Efq;  of  Gar- 
vock 

*  Lady  Williainfon  of  Whitburn 

William  Whinfield,  Efq;  Lon¬ 
don 

Jacob  Wilfon,  Efq  ;  Whitburn 

*  William  John  Spearman  VVafey, 
Efq;  of  the  2d  troop  of  horfe- 
guards 

*  Mils  Wafey  of  Gerardftreet, 
London 

*  John  Waftell,  Efq;  Trin,  Col. 
Camb. 

Farrer  Wren  of  Banchefter. 
Efq; 

Teafdale  White,  Efq; 

*  Major  Wilfon,  of  the  Weft- 
morland  militia 

Capt.  John  Whiteford 

Capt  Whinfield  of  Shap 

*  Lieut.  John  Weftgarth 

The  Rev.  Mr  Wood,  A.  M.  of 
Darlington 

*  Alexander  Wilfon,  M.  S. 
dinburgh 

*  J.  Wren,  A.  B.  E.  Col.  Trin. 
Oxon. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Walton  of  Cor- 
bridge 

The  Rev.  Mr  Wilfon  of  Wal- 
wick 


The  Rev.  Mr  Wilfon  prebenda* 
ry  of  Carlifle 

The  Rev.  Mr  Waldegrave  of 
Tockles 

The  Rev.  Mr  Wardale  of  Car¬ 
lifle 

The  Rev.  Mr  Wark  of  Hadding¬ 
ton 

The  Rev.  Mr  White  of  Kinver 
The  Rev.  Mr  Winnington  ôf  Car¬ 
lifle 

The  Rev. Mr  Wood  of  Crookham 
The  Rev.  Mr  Wright  of  Warn- 
ford 

The  Rev.  Mr  William  Weight, 
Dublin 

The  Rev.  Mr  Waftell  redlor  of 
Simondburn,  3  copies 

*  Mr  William  Williamfon  mer¬ 
chant,  Newcaflle 

Mr  William  Waite  in  Berwick 
Mr  John  Walker  in  Linton 
Mr  John  Watfon,  of  Kiddermin- 
fter 

*  Mr  Thomas  White  of  Reading 
Mr  John  Wilfon,  of  Paifley 
Mr  Willoughby  attorney  in  Ber¬ 
wick 

Mr  Ebenezer  Wilfon  bookfeller, 
Dumfries 

Mr  Henry  Wilkinfon,  Gatefhead 
Mr  Alexander  Wilfon,  Portfoy 
Mr  John  Wallace  writer,  Edin¬ 
burgh 

Mr  Whelpdale  of  Penrith 
Y. 

PEeph  Yeates,  Efq; 

John  York,  Efq; 

*  William  Young,  Efq;  of  Lord 
George  Lennox’s  battalion  of 
grenadeers 

*  Ebenezer  Young,  Efq;  Dum¬ 
fries 

Dr  Thomas  Young  phyfician  in 

Edinburgh 

Dy 
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*  Dr  Samuel  Young,  Dumfries 
Mr  C.  Yerbury  merchant,  ifle  of 
Man 

Mr  Thomas  Yates  attorney  in 
Carlifle 

Mr  Tim.  Yates,  diftiller  in  Lon¬ 
don 

Mr  Clement  Yelouly,  of  Ditchen 
Mr  James  YYlouly,  of  Ghofewick 
Mr  John  Yule  in  Fenton-tower 
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SOCIETIES. 

*  nnHE  Berwick  library 

-2-  *  Literary  fociety  of  Car* 
lifle 

The  Lincoln  fociety 
Reading  fociety  of  Whitehaven 
The  Kelfo  library 
The  Brampton-club 
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